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ciiap. i. 

, Drier ipi inn of Russia. _ • 

T HE extensive empire of Russia Is bounded, 
on the east by u\ mi ; on the vesl by the 
Neiper, the gulf of Riga, a ml Finland, S we dew 
and Swedish Lapland ; on the north by rh« 
Frozen Ocean ; and on the south by>the Don and 
a line drawn from the Neiperto ihe muutlfpl i iie 
Don. It extends from 47 to ~i degrees ot ii'o'h 
latitude, a from 23 tottf of eastern longitude; 
and is about one tjinusam) five'hundre.d miles in 
length, and elevtn bundled in breatbii. dhesu 
aj'e the ancient and proper limits of Russia ; Lu' 
by means of conquest and discovery p n iiiunenv: 
extent of territory has been added to this . ;• 
pire; iiisimmth that when it is mol-bny in 
western, it is almost mid-n^ht m, lin-i . 
parts. In fact, this great iiorlln't^nom mby 
infinitely exceeds the liijnts of the hue* -i . n 1 
most celebrated empires of antiquity, i . m nun 
in the zenith of their power and glm v . 

In this extensive country, the soil . Inn . 
art extremely various ; corn seldom hyu 
maturity beyond sixty degrees of JatiUioe ■ 
li 
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!■'• ;r;itv anv ',pir : ‘ - of fi'id is proH<f r 'f'(l Iv-yontl 

Iitv ; ! M ill ; :i I1J 1 1 r| !;j prjjyilicr/s III I lir |-|1|- 
J. i ! ■ ■ , (lie soil t.- ir.il iiil , til;: woods abound with 
guni", t!u; plains an* slocked with cattle, an 1 
the i ;vi - . ! n:i n in lj a i arict v "I c.v: o|!j«st fr.h. 
Ll the ui.irt; souiiiem parts the cii uatv is iiet ; 
a nit trher** tlu- mu'; : • < > i a Mil’.icietil ih ptli, II - 
evs a*il iVuits al grrai | lerfeol mil, tee . rt ii 

H covered wtii verdure, anil n'siuiv. indicates a. 
■tiappy and p ! pus : 1 1 sp^V rt i i i t. y . in the mere nor- 
thern districts, the enhj m winter is i n t- .1 .. - 1 ably 
■severe, anil the da vs are short ; but in summer, 
th £ weather fs prnpnrtiouably "arm,, ami I he. 
days are ’plvt.s ant. During the winter season, 
jn the laytime of Archangel, the sun rises about 
half past ten in the morning, anil sets at halt past 
i^e in the afternoon 5 at Petersburgh, the capi- 
tal’ -of the. empire, he rises about a ijuarter be- 
fore ten, an4sets about a quarter after two. 
In sutprnor, this order is entirely reversed ; and 
at the solstice, in thoje respective latitu I us, the 
length of the shortest cWV becomes the length of 
the night, and die length of.the longest night 
the length ah’ the day. Under the same paral- 
lels of latitude, the eastern countri s are more 
intensely cold in winter, and hot m summer, than 
the western. VegetatiTin is also more quick, and 
fruits sooner arrive ayperfection ; but after three 
or, lour months, w^ich constitute the summer, 
the icy han^j of winter is again visible, the lin- 
gering verdure of the ground is destroyed, the 
rivers arc chained to their beds, and only a wide 
continuous landscape of snow can be seen. 
Huring this dreary season of the year, when the 
fits r s, the twilight, or the aurora-borealis, sup- 
ply the plac c/oi the short-lived day, mar.v sre 

frozen 
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frozen in dentil bv the extremity uf the cold- 
The Russians, however, by means of .sledges, 

1 1 , i e i with mi ii i u ii li expedition upon the snow, 
tie. I tl:e beef of Archangel is frequently eaten 
• it Pctcrsburgli, though these cities are distant 
a! 1 east one than anil miles from each other. 

f\ ni wii nst ami, nt;’ the encouragement w hfch 
v e < gi> en to agrii ulture bv the late cm pres, Ca- 
"ih aid me the so mill, that science is still unper-c 
led i v uitiierstoiitl in most pj.rts of Russia ; ex- 
tensive trai ts of territory he w aste and neglect- 
ed, and the general population ut the-iountrv is 
by it" i ii runs proportionate to its’hmits. Tl*e 
jnnnhef of the inliaiiitants of this empire, ex- 
it lusiv e of the conquered ami annexed pyiviuces, ■ 
has been calculated to amount tutu enty-live mil- 
lions ; hut as all accounts of this kind air yagn#^ 
arbitrary, and uncertain, we shall uot hazard 
an opinion on the subject. Nothing, however, 
is more e\ blent than that the foreign wars which 
have extended the limits! ol^the empire, and the 
grand projects which fmive aggrandized the 
names of some of ;ts sovereigns"/ have been un- 
favourable to population; and it wiU probably 
be .several centuries before Russia is as well 
peopled as the more southern parts of Europe. 

The YVolga, which is ’the principal river in 
this empire, and one of the largest in the w orld, 
rises in the forest of Wolc^nski, and after a 
course of more than two thousand miles, empties 
itself into the Caspian sea. Large ships are na- 
vigated up this river as far as Iwer, a town not 
inure than forty miles from its source ; and the 
Wolga is sometimes so swelled by the melting of 
ire and snow, as to occasion dreadful lnunda- 
tktflfi and many fatal disasters. It is, however, 

• V B 2 extremely 
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extremely beneficial to the country through 
which it fl,ows, fertilizes the soil, mid in all its 
long and circuitous course lias not a single, cata- 
ract or obstruction to navigation. The city of 
Moscow, bv means of this river, preserves a 
communication, not only with the. southern parts 
of* Russia, but also with Persia, Georgia, Tar- 
tary,., and the several countries which border on 
nihe Caspian sea. 

The next rivei^that claims our attention is 
the Don, or Tamils, which lasing near Tula in 
the l\v ana O.ssero, or St. John’s lake, divides 
Europe from* Asia, and runs from north to south 
till its conflux with the Sosua ; it then pursues 
an eastyjn course, and after many windings re- 
sumes its first direction, and tails into the sea of 
tAsnpb. The distance between this river and 
the Wolga is in some places not more than eight 
English mitas, and l\ter the third undertook to 
form, a eomniunicatioii between them ; but an ir- 
ruptmii of the Tartars defeated this noble pro- 
ject, which was nev'e?‘aft.erwards resumed. 

r Phe JNcipcr, or Roristhercej, is also a consi- 
derable river, which rises in the forest of Wol- 
konski, forms several windings through Lithu- 
ania, Little Husjfi, the country of the Zaporo 
C’o.ssacs, and that of the JSagaian Tartars, and 
at last disofearges ifs waters into the Euxine or 
Black stsa, near Qczaliow. Within the space 
of sixty wersts, this river contains no less than 
thirteen water-falls; over which, however, in 
the spring season, when the floods are out, ves- 
sels may be, navigated. 

Besides these capital rivers, this empire con- 
tains many others of less importance ; and most 
of them abound with a variety of fish, render 

the 
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the soil fertile and agreeable, open a communi- 
cation between the most distant prcyinces, anrl 
when commerce shall be properly understood, 

♦a ill be equally the source o!' wealth, elegance, 
ami convenience. 

in the province of Ingria stands the city cf 
Petersburg!), one of the capitals of the Human 
empire, and at present the imperial resicWnc^ 
whose scito was only occupied by two fishing 
huts tiil the year 1703, wljen Peter the Great 
having couquerud the adjoining territory, was 
induced by the commodious situation ot this spot 
for the Lultic trade, to build a town and fortress. 
This design he carried into immediate execu- 
tion. His original intention, however, was only* 
to make it a dep6t for arms, and a place where 
jail kinds of military stores might be con venlentjw 
collected from the interior parts of the empire; 
in consequence of which, the puWic a^cJ pri- 
vate edifices were only built of timber, and the 
tor n had no other defense than a rampart of 
earth. But the czar havJlig obtained the deci- 
sive victory at Jkdtova, ana conquered ail Li- 
vonia, was inspired with more sublime ideas 
In order, therefore, to gratify a disposition that 
only gloried in surmounting, diiiicultie*. which 
would have been insuperable to any other man, 
Peter determined to make ibis the capital of r.s 
empire, and, by ccnfeningjjis name on tite in* 
tented I y, (o perptvuate the memory cf him- 
«eir. For that put peso, be ordered tye ccut'le. to 
be built of sinne, ti c admiralty to be e.ivnn- 
scribrd with a vail, and all me other edifices tc 
be erected in a neat and hand some manner, and 
of durable materials. IIP sncsesscis attply erre- 
cnlat! the designs of 'be f'oundc", d - uni sited 
B J wlti-.i 
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what the death of Peter had left imperfect. Pe- 
tersburgli, r which is situated in M degrees and 
57 minutes of north latitude, and in 31 degrees 
of east longitude from London, is now reckoned 
one of the largest and most elegant cities in Eu- 
rope. It is about six miles in length, and as 
many in breadth; but has neither walls, nor 
gate*. This city is said to contain upwards of 
-nine thousand houses, seven hundred of which 
are built of stone^ twenty Russian churches, 
besides religious edifices of almost every other 
nation in Europe; and a great number of mag- 
nificent palaces. It vi ould be impossible to par- 
ticularize all the various branches of manufac- 
ture ami articles of commerce in this flourishing 
capital. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that it is 
tie mart for purchasing all the commodities of 
Russia, and that there is here a ready and con- 
stant demand for such goods ns are wanted in 
any part of the empire. Besides the school for 
cadets, this city alsp contains an academy of 
sciences and* the polite arts, courts of justice, 
and, in short, every object which can add to its 
consequence or embellishment. 

Moscow', which was formerly the capital of 
the Russian empire, and formally ages the resi- 
dence of its sovereigns, is distant about one 
thousand four hundred and fourteen miles north- 
east from London, It is built after the eastern 
manner, has few regular streets, and is supposed 
to contain sixteen hundred edifices dedicated to 
.religious purposes. The public buildings are 
very superb. The population of this city has 
been variously eatiraafeil : certain, however, it 
is that Moscow has greatly declined in conse- 
quence. 
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qupnr'p, since the seat of government was re- 
moved (u Petersburgb. ■ 

About right leagues from Petersburgh stands 
Cronstadt, which possesses three large, safe and 
commodious harbours, in the principal of which 
is moored the greatest part of the Russian Herts. 
Some of these, within our remembrance, have 
been seen to traverse the ocean, cross the Modi* 
terranean, and spread terror and dismay on the 
banks of the Dardanelles. * 

The Russians are divided into three classes: 
the. nobles, or gentry who hear titles, and are 
denominated knezes ; the gentry w ithout titles 
w ho are called duornins, and are all bound to 
military service ; ami tbe peasants. Thi^traders * 
and artisans, who reside in towns, do not consti- 
tute a separate class, but art* comprehended irr 
the others. 

The rest of the inhabitants con si (for thj pea- 
santry as a sort of cattle attached to the«soil, 
which they cultivate for the benefit of the other 
orders. They are sold anti bartered away, as a 
piece of merchandise or other commodity. Pos- 
sessing no property of their own, except a few 
paltry houshoid utensils in their wretched huts, 
they are absolute slaves, and their number con- 
stitutes the wealth of their masters, who own 
the soil to which they ar<; annexed. Happy 
would the Russian peasant* consider himself, 
were he allowed to enter into the army, and to 
fight the battles of his sovereign — a privilege 
which is not always granted him. The labori- 
ous life by w hich those unfortunates are inured 
to toil, their passive obedience, the privations 
to wdiicdi they are habituated, and their iudillev- 
ence for an existence which is barren of every 

e-jTi- 
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enjovnif nt, all conspire to rentier ilium liurdi 
■warriors aqd brave' soldiers. 

Before the reign of IVtcr (he Great, the Rus- 
sians were scarcely ranked among (lie civilized 
licit inns of Europe ; lull that print t, by a happy 
temperature of mildness and seventy, induced 
wTmderful and laudable changes in the manlier* 
of ijie people. The vulgar, however, are .si ill 
excessively attached to ancient institution^.; and 
many cliuse rather, to submit In the payment of 
additional taxes, than to conform to certain re- 
gulations ■which the government Iras thought 
propi r to udVipt lur their improvement, in thr 
number of these peculiarities may he reckoned 
their unwillingness to cut, their beards, which 
i.s greatly opposed by the lower class of the 
people. Considering a ruddy complexion as the 
viSrv essence of beauty, the Russian women lire 
extremely addicted to the use of rouge, and the 
poor, frequently ,beg money w ith which to buy 
paint. 

The dress »f the cmBinon people is excessively 
mean: they an' generally nlothed with long 
coats mado of sheep skins dressed, with the hair 
turned inwards; and (heir legs and feet are 
swaddled with course cloth, secured by cords 
composed of reeds, and with sandals formed of 
the same cheap materials. They cover their 
heads with cap- lined with furs, and secure their 
hands from the cold by double gloves. T hose 
of ahighe r rank, however, imitate the English 
in their dress. The Russians commonly bathe 
twice every week, and as soon as they have 
left the warm water, they frequently sally out 
naked, and roll themselves in the snow ; consi- 
dering 
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dering the vicissitudes of cold and heat as invi- 
gorating to the constitution. • 

Notwithstanding the narrow circumstances of 
the common people, and the abstemiousness en- 
joined by their religion, they are extravagantly 
fond of spirituous and other strong liijuurs. The 
.severity of the climate, indeed, may .serve mi 
some measure as an apology for them in this 
particular. We are told by some writers, that* 
even the ladies are so far from being ashamed of 
indulging themselves to excess in this odious and 
detestable vice, that, they will frankly acknow- 
ledge. tiling inebriety, and return thanks tothei£ 
friends for having made them drunk. • 

in this country, people travel with cheapness 
and expedition, in summer, they generally 
employ post-horses ; but. in winter, when the 
snow is become sufficiently hard, persons of tattle 
usually travel in sledges drawn by, rein-deer, 
which are excellently calculated for expedition. 
Hut in the internal pails of this empire, the 
sledges are generally drawn by .horses; and 
about the month of February, the tract becomes 
so beaten, that a* journey between Petersburg!! 
and Moscow, which is a distance of four hun- 
dred miles, can be accomplished with ease in 
three clays and three nights. 

fhe Sclavmti'.m language forms the basis of 
the Russian ; hut the latteV is enriched with 
many words front the Greet tongue. Forty- 
two characters, which are principally Grecian, 
constitute the alphabet; hut as it did not ex- 
press every particular sound, recourse wax had 
to the Hebrew language, and some arbitrary 
signs were also invented. 


The 
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The religion established in Russia is that of 
thk Greek church,, the externals of which consist 
in the nurftber and severity of its fasts, that far 
exceed thoseof the church ofRorue. The Russians 
deny the supremacy of the Pope, and disclaim 
the worship of graven images ; but, neverthe- 
less, in their private devotiunx, kneel before a 
picture of the virgin Mary, or of some particular 
*aint, whom they consider as a mediator and 
friend. Pictured saints abound in all their 
churches; and they retain many absurd, super- 
stitious, and idolatrous customs in performing 
the public iceremonies of their religion : when 
They pass a church, they bow anil prostrate 
themselves at the entrance, and if conscious of 
having" contracted any difilement or impurity, 
forbear to enter the consecrated edifice. The 

nerality of the people know little of the 
contents of the Bible; nor are the youth in- 
structed in the principles of religion and mora- 
lity. 1 The whole service of the church consist* 
in abundance of calgjeionies, prayers, masses, 
and singing. 

The titles of the czar, or etnperor of Russia, 
are very pompous and sounding, and specify 
every particular province and country of which 
he is sovereign. This monarchy is absolute, 
despotic, and hereditary; but the succession is 
after a peculiar maifner, and sometimes depend* 
on the pleasure of the reigning prince, and at 
other times on the senate and nobles, who con- 
stitute themselves arbiters in the matter, and 
confirm or abrogate the will of their deceased 
monarch. The senate, which is composed of 
the must respectable members of the empire, 
forms, indeed, a part of the constitution, arid 

still 
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•till subsists; but though the sovereign treats 
them with the greatest personal ragard and 
deference, and the weightiest and most impor- 
tant affairs are submitted to th eir deliberation and 
decision, they seldom venture to dissent from 
:be will, or to prescribe contrary to the known 
inclinations of the prince. 

The court of Russia was always remarkable 
for numbers and magnificence ; but its ancient 
ttrandcur, compared with its present greatness, 
is trifling and insignificant : it is constantly 
filled with men of the greatest opulence and 
abilities in» the empire, who are obliged by* 
titles of honour and distinction to pay a regular 
attendance, without being allowed any salary. 
The late sovereigns, however, have commuted 
the ancient titles of nobility for those honours 
and distinctions which are common to the rest of 
Europe ; and this change is intended “fo prevent 
the revival of those ideas of power, to which 
their original quality entitled them. 

Different persons have nfhde ^ilfePent estima- 
tions of the revenues of this immense empire: 
some calculating them at sixty millions of ru- 
bles, and others at only twenty millions. It is, 
however, certain, that though they greatly ex- 
ceed what they were formerly, they bear no 
proportion to the extent of tjie Russian territo- 
ries. The principal revenue arise from the 
annual capitation tax, which is estimated at five 
millions of rubles ; from the demesne lands, 
which are occupied by near four hundred thou- 
sand peasants ; and from inns and public houses, 
tolls and customs by sea aud land, salt-works, 
stamp-duties, law-suits, abbey-lands, and cara- 
vans, with many other inferior particulars. 
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Jt is supposed that the regular standing' army 
of Russia consists rtf two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, exclusive of an infinite number of 
U'uups which may be raised on any emergen- 
cy. The navy has become very respectable; 
and the officers and seamen frequently dis- 
jflay a considerable .share of skill and bravery. 
-Many British officers, indeed, have enjoyed 
principal commands in the fleets of Russia, and 
have introduced their native discipline, which 
is equally the object of admiration as of terror 
to the rest ol Europe. 

• The comibon punishments in this country are 
the baifogen, kitUe, and knoute. The former 
of the_.se iuflictions consists in stripping the 
culprit to the shirt, and laying hnn on the 
ground on his belly, when one man being placed 
ou his neck, and another on his feet, they beat 
him on tl* back with small wands during the 
appointed time., The batze, which was origi- 
nally inflicted on those who, in violation and 
contempt of a publish prohibition, ventured to 
take snuff, is performed by slitting the nostrils. 
The knoute, however, is the ’most common pu- 
nishment in Russia, and may properly be consi- 
dered as the most barbarous and dreadful inflic- 
tion that can possibly be imagined on this side 
of death. Tile culprit being stripped to the 
waist, and haviqg his feet tied together, the 
executioner is provided with a bull's pizzle, to 
which are fastened three thongs of an elk’s skin, 
and standing at a convenient distance, draws 
blood at every stroke. The flesh is usually 
stripped off the bones, and the vitals are expos- 
ed; and many die in the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 


To 
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To particularize the various nations, which 
inhabit the territories of tins' immense empire, 
would far exceed the limits of a general work ; 
but we shall seiiet such us seem entitled to pe- 
culiar attention. 

Tin ancients were not unacquainted with the 
Laplanders, whom tnev called Pygmies aril 
Troglocly tes : hv the former appellation, they, 
denoted the shortness ol liieir stature, which 
rarely reaches to, and never exceeds the height 
of four led ; bv the latter, they designated their 
custom of living in subterraneous caves, which 
they dig fry their habitations. Thd hands and. 
feci of tills people are remarkably small, and 
seem peculiarly formed lor clambering up the 
sides of racks and mountains, with which Lap- 
land is covered. iVaturally attached to their 
native s hi. tliev coneeh e it impossible tor them 
to live in any other part of the work!. They 
possess lew ideas ; are subject fo no particular 
disease ; raid drink nothing. but water m that 
froze® i fine. I’nacijnuiifted with ihe distinc- 
tions ot private property, they ’have wives in 
cunnmui. Their 'religion is devested of any 
established system of belief, and consists entirely 
i.i ceremonial worship. 

The ,Sa . oieds inhabit the shores of the frozen 
ocean, and extend to parts which have hitherto 
eluded the examination of the.curious traveller. 
These people, who greatly resemble the Lap- 
landers in stature, differ from them in many- 
particulars : their cheeks are jutting and bloated, 
theiiaisyes long and almost shut, their complexion 
isM^Wny.and the bosoms of the women are black. 
Tue Russians have endeavoured to impart to 
(hem some knowledge of Christianity ; but tjm 

Yqp. XX1L C ‘ Samoieds 
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Samoieds rank Jesus Christ only in the number 
of their gods. They allow a plurality of wives. 
When their parents are grown oh! and infirm, 
they drown, or otherwise destroy them, in order 
to relieve them from the miseries and calamities 
of life. 

'The Cossacs, who are a tall, well proportioned, 
vigorous, courageous race of men, "inured to 
fatigue, fickle, lively, and full of vivacity, art 
mentioned in history at an early period, when 
they inhabited mount Caucasus, and were sub- 
jected to" the Russians in 1021. About the 
•c^mmencein'ent of the sixteenth century, the 
Zaporog Cossacs removed their habitations to 
the feftile and spacious plains, which stretch 
along the banks oftheNeiper, Foreseeing the 
advantages which would arise from defending 
this people against the incursions of the Tartars, 
the Pol es Ttook them under their protection, and 
resigned to them the entire possession of all the 
country which lie$ between the rivers Neiper 
and Neisterf and the"Tartarian frontiers. Thus 
protected, they'became populous, kept the Turks 
under perpetual alarms by their incursions, and 
seized on the islands of the Neipcr, which they 
fortified. Notwithstanding the reciprocal ad- 
vantages which were the fruits of this union, 
a friendship did not long subsist between the 
Pbles and Cossaca. The former envying" the 
latter the possession of the fertile country which 
they inhabited, endeavoured to bring them un- 
der subjection. The Cossacs, however, fired 
with honest indignation, had recourse to arms, 
and applying to the Russians and Turks for 
assistance, a cruel and bloody war ensued, which 
wa» at length terminated by the czar of Russia 

granting 
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granting to the Cossars protection and assistance. 
Their former fertile country being desolated and 
laid waste by the long continuance of the war, 
they settled in the Russian Ukraine, preserved 
their ancient constitution, and were exempted 
from the payment of all taxes. To compensate 
in smile measure for these immunities, fh«y 
stipulated to maintain at their os' n expence * 
considerable body of troops for the service of 
Russia. But in 170S, Mazeppa, the hettman, 
or chief of the Cossaes, infringed this treaty, and 
joined Charles the twelfth of Swedgn. l’eter 
the first, who at that time possesod the thronjj 
of Russia, 'in order to prevent such revolts for 
the future, sent a strong detachment into the 
little islands of the Nieper, whither the"Cossacs 
had fled with their families and effects, inhu- 
manly commanded them to be put to death, and 
their property to be divided among his soldiers. 
Exclusive of the massacre committed tty the 
czar's troops, he caused a great number of Cos- 
jacs to be transported »V> the IJgltic, where 
they endured the most unmerited sufferings. 
Peter, however, did not succeed in extirpating 
that warlike nation. The office of hettman wan 
abolished in 1722, but restored in 1750, when 
the empress Elizabeth confirmed the election of 
one of her privy-counsellors to that dignity. 
The internal government ofthis people seems to 
approximate the nearest to that of the ancient 
Germans. The captains and officers of the na- 
tion elect a chief, who holds his office during 
life, and is considered as a superior over the 
other towns, each of which is formed into a 
Separate commonwealth, and governed by an 
(tjacfcr chosen annually. The Cos sacs jug 
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ed. into many trihes, but tlieir manners and 
customs b^ar a .strong affinity to one another; 
and their principal distinction seems to be tho 
teif'ect of local and accidental causes. 

The czar possesses a part of Circassia, which 
is situated in Asiatic Russia, or Russian Tartarv. 
"Pile females here are celebrated for their beauty, 
and called the “Trench Tartar v omen," on 
account of their great fondness of fashions. 
The men also dress in a tasteful manner. Thev 
practice circumcision, which is the only part of 
Mahometanism they observe, and with it thev 
jpingle certain -cremonies of Paganism and 
'Christiahity. 

The Tartars arc a people who inhabit a vast 
extent of territory hi the Russian empire. They 
are in general disagi able in their persons, bu 1, 
•strong and very robust. .So nuiner as are the 
tribes intoavhich they are divided, tha f the bare 
nomehclature of them would be a difficult study 
to commit to mcmo~y. The y arc scattered over 
the plains, uthich they* inhabit in preference to 
any other part, ‘and consider downs and cities as 
places of confinement. It is not, therefore, ’o 
be wondered at, tK at no country in the world 
contains fewer towns than Russian Tartary. It 
possesses, however, heaps of ruins, which suffi- 
ciently demonstrate that it has not always been 
thus bare of cities, and which must be the re- 
mains of cities of considerable magnitude. In 
some sepulchres, which stand near to them, the 
curious have found Grecian, Syrian, Arabian, 
and Roman coins. 

In Siberia, which is an immense country, or 
rather frightful desert, whither the Russians' are 
#xiled, similar vestiges of habitation# may be' 

observed. 
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observed- The Huns, who overt-u-rnod the Ro- 
man empirr, and who had originally* emigrated 
from the north of China, issued from these 
forests. To them succeeded the Tartars, called 
TJshecks, who, in their turn, were dispossessed 
by the Russians. It is thus that for ages men 
have continued to murder each other, in fighting 
'«r one of the most uninviting countries upon' 

1 arth. The cold is here of long duration, and 
■o intense that people have often been frozen to 
death on horseback. In this country all kinds 
of minerals are to be iv t w,th ■ and Siberia 
furnishes tfossile hones, whicii are, the reliqur* 
either of very large elcphap - whose existence 
i -r appear very e.;',ra u inary in set cold a* 
k'. .mate. o,v of a species animal which is now 
totali- - extinct. V 1 -thei of these opiuions 
ought to be jdrv'ed - 'sts are not agreed. 

The scatterr' 1 hordes, or " has, who fhhabit this 
country have not adopted >e same manners, 
filt each has i own peculiar customs, govern- 
ment, and -ligion, if desAwing^tliat appellatiun. 
Siberia .vas not,* ieidoU to the Russians by 
gentle means, I ti. G. sat caused in one 
day seven hundred ot'uv* inhabitants of a small 
i ‘vn, called Ta.a, to be impaled alive, in order 
o deter others from conspiring against him. 

“ar to that unfortunate toiyu grows a species of 
hetihe.tie, which, being infused in Up nor, pro* 
duces a very extraordinary effect on those who 
dnnlfit: the most minute things become gse at 
in their eye* ; a straw is magnified into a beam, 
a few drops of water scero a lake, and the amaU- 
est hole appears a precipice. Possessed of so 
excellent a preservative, it is much to be regret- 
ted that the ill-fated inhabitants did apt send tp 
€ 3 the 
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the czar a few casks of wine duly impregnated 

with it. * 


t.’IIAP. II. 

From the Accession of Ruric to the Extinction tf 
his Family. 

fOTWITHSTANDING all researches into 
antiquity, the Russians may be considered 
in the same light as those ancient families, who 
#re ignorant of their origin and descent, and are 
scarcely acquainted with the names of those who 
first began to raise them to celebrity and repute. 
In fact, it would be an extremely difficult task 
to. prove whether their progenitors were Scythi- 
ans, Huns fc Cimbri, Getas, Sarmata?, or other 
ancient inhabitants of those countries, which are 
now comprehended within the dominions of the 
czar. It is not till tfcr middle of the fifteenth 
century, that wa-can discover in those extensive 
tracts of territory other inhabitants than hordes 
of savages, who advancing, retreating, combating, 
expelling, expeiled,and returning, were allength 
united under the command of a more enterpriz- 
ing and successful chieftain, who formed them 
into a corporate natron. On the death of this 
leader, the collected tribes were divided among 
his children, who renew the former confusion. 
After some time arises another chief, who re- 
sumes the empire, which he again loses or dis- 
members among his family. In this maanfcr, 
Russia was incessantly exposed to the fatal vicissi- 
tudes of sovereigns and intestine wars, and being 
oppressed by the bloody contests of those dis- 
cordant 
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cor dan t princes, frequently became an easy prey 
to tlie Pules anil Tartars, 5 

We shall, however, retrace the sovereigns of 
this country as far back as the most authentic 
accounts of Russia extend. — In the ninth cen- 
tury, the Scandinavians, who were Danes, Noj- 
in an. s or Norwegians, and Swedes, emigrated 
from the north, and crossing the Baltic, settled 
in this country. They first subdued the inhabit* 
ants of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia; and., 
extending their conquests, exacted tributes from 
the natives of Novogorod. The^p mliudersr 
were denominated Wareger.s, from wfyeh thd 
name Russes or Russians, is said to derive its 
origin. This country being broken into several 
petty states, which were continually at war 
with each other, the most horrid rapine, cruelty* 
and devestations were frequently committed. 
Gostomisel, therefore, a principal person among 
the Novogoradians, by whom he was highly re- 
vered for his prudence anijj understanding, pity- 
ing the wretched condition of bj s t^ountrymen, 
advised them to apply to their potent neighbours 
the Waregers, and to offer them the govern- 
ment. This proposal was readily accepted, and 
three princes ot known abilities and valour* 
whose names were Rune, Sineus, and Truwor, 
who are said to have been brothers, were dermt- 
ed to the office. They reigned very amicably,; 
and made considerable additions to their respec- 
tive territories, all of which at length devolved 
to Ruric, by the death of Sineus and Truwor, 
who left no issue. ” * 

On the demise of Ruric, he left hi jy 
dominions to his son Igor; a minor, whom 8 ‘ 7{J _ 
he committed to the care of a relation 
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named Olech, that governed with great integrity 
during thfc nnn-age of tile young prince, and 
enlarged his territories by the conquest oj seve- 
ral towns ami districts. He nho undertook so 
expedition against Constantinople, which he be- 
sieged for some time, and at length compelled 
the emperor to purchase peace at a stipulated 
price. Olech governed the dominions., ot which 
he was only regent, thirty -three years. Chi tha 
death of Olech, Igor regardless of the treaty 
which had been before concluded, set sail for 
Constantinople. Ili.s sole aim, and that of the 
troops \yho composed his army, waste plunder 
and destroy wherever they came. He ravaged 
Paphlfcgonie, Pontus, aad Bythinia ; and the 
troops of the empire being at a distance, the 
Want. of resistance and opposition increased the 
force and imm-tuosity of ins rage. The cruel- 
ties lpflicFed on. the wretched inhabitants were 
dreadful and incredible. At length, however, 
the Grecian armies assembled -and attacked them 
on all sides f arpd thc'Jnussians atoned with their 
blood for the blood of their ‘vetims ; and Igor 
returned to his dominions with scarcely one-third 
of his forces. This prince afterwards imaged 
and desolated the country of the Dre-vlUas, who 
were already tributary to him, and who, being 
M^prc-d desperate- by repeated outrages, stew 
fpn. This murder was dreadfully avenged oo 
The whole nation, by Olgs, the widow of Igor. 
She afterwards went to Constantinople, -where 
she was baptized, and received the name of 
Helen; and many of her subject; were converted 
to Christianity. 

Swctoslaw, the son of Igor anil Qiea, was a 
great warrior, and ■enlargtsi .his dpjnuusms by 

the 
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the acquisition of much territory; hut embark- 
ing in ail expedition against the Greeks, at the 
head of a numerous army, he was defeated, and 
obliged In seek refuge among the Petchenegans, 
w hose prince basely murdered him, and used 
ins skull as a goblet, on which was inscribed the 
following sentence ; “ In seeking the property df 
others, thine own was Inst.” 

Wulodimir I. inherited the valour of ^ ^ 
Lis father, and having obtained posses- ^ ' 

sion of a vast dominion, by the death of 
his brothers, awed the neighbouring, princes, 
composed faction, extended the boundaries of 
his territories, and, through the terror of his 
arms, procured for his subjects the blessings of 
peace. This prince married the sister of the 
Greek emperor, Basilius Porphvrngenitus, and 
embraced Christianity. Previously to bis con- 
version to the religion of Jesus, he*»had five 
wives, and eight, hundred concubines*. ’For- 
getting the fate of his own brothers, he impru- 
dently divided his dominions among, his twelve 
sons, who became .enemies to Sach other, and 
after his death, replunged their country into all 
the horrors of murders, massacres, and civil 
wars. 


Jaroslaw, who had been appointed to ^ tj 
the government of Novogorod, assembled ' ‘ 

his forces, and attacking hfs brothers, 
dispossessed them of their dominions, which be 


usurped. Encouraged by some success which 
he gained over the Cossacs, he ventured to carry 
on war against the Poles, but was obliged to 


* From thir circumitincc he received the Dime of So- 
lomon. 

vield 
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yield to the superior valour of the kin:; of Po- 
land, and to the discipline of experienced troops. 
The conqueror, however, contented himself with 
imposing an annual tribute upon Russia, and 
confirmed Jarosiaw in his possessions. 'Ibis 
prince also divided his dominions among his five 
sfcns, whom he named iiis successors. The hor- 
rors of civil war were soon renewed under 
princes equally ambitious, and able to injure 
each other. None of She parties was so weak 
as to he obliged to submit, nor so pow erful as to 
command, respect. 

. Persecuted by his brethren and, relations, 
Jzaslow’, the eldest son of the late prince, was 
compelled to abandon, in 1007, the throne 
w hich had been left him by his father. Py the 
assistance of the Polos, however, he obtained 
possession of his dominions in 1008 ; but w as 
expelled -a second time in 1075. The PoIe3 
again reinstated him in 1077. From this pe- 
riod, the history of the Russian empire consists 
tor some time of one continued series of w ars 
which the several princes \»aged against each 
other. 

jj At length, Wjolodimir II. nephew to 
j j 0( ^' Jzaslow, being more fortunate, and nior* 
enterprising than the rest, possessed him- 
self of the greatest part of these territories, and 
caused himself to 'be declared universal mo- 
narch. He transferred the whole of his power 
to his son Wsewold II. who plunged the state 
into fresh disorder, by dividing his dominions 
among his children, that formed separate and 
independent governments, and were continually 
employed in destroying tacit other. These 
rival princes renewed the dreadful scenes of 

treachery. 
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trencher"’, assassination, domestic animosity, anil 
fratricide. The Tartars availed themselves of 
these dissentions, and made incursions into Rus- 
sia. which they plundered and desolated. 

The principalities ot \\ rdodnnir, lla- ^ j-j 
lit*;, and Kiow, though considerable when 
united, were not able separately to resist * 
the frequent inroads ot the 1’oles, who over-ran 
aud pillaged the country. Hostilities, however, 
continued with great violence between Russia 
and Poland, during the reigns of Boleslaus III- 
aud Casimir II. The death ot W ladimir, ne- 
phew to tlje Polish king, and who hail obtained 
some dominions in Russia, occasioned iresh 
feuds and contentions, . 

The Russians were now reduced to a"”^ 
most deplorable condition. They were j 237 
perpetually distressed by their sove- ' / 

reigns, harassed by their neighbour, 1 > and ex- 
posed to all the calamities ot war; when to 
complete their misery, the Tartars attacked 
them with irresistible fury’ and mjde an entire 
ponquest of their, country. History does not 
inform us of the’particulars of this remarkable 
event; but we are told that innumerable multi- 
tudes of tfyose barbarians, commanded by their 
khan Bat to, or Battus, having ravaged a great 
part of Poland and Silesia, made a sudden in- 
road into Russia, which thefv desolated, and in 
which they committed every ^ct of cruelty that 
could possibly be suggested. Most of the Rus- 
sian princes, including the great-duke George 
Sevoioditz, were mqde prisoners and put to 
death ; aud none found mercy, but those who 
voluntarily acknowledged the Tartars as their 
lords and sovereigns. 1 

George 
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George Sevoloditz was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Michael Sevoloditz Zernigouski, who op- 
posed those barbarous enemies of his country, 
but was defeated by them, and lost his life. He 
left three sons, whose wars with each other 
proved fatal to them all. The son and grand 
f«in of one of these princes were, successively 
advanced to the throne of Russia by the Tartars; 
and the latter, whose name was Daniel Alcxan- 
iiruwitz, removed his court from Wolodimir to 
Moscow, where lie assumi d the title of Great 
Duke of ^ohtdinm and Moscow, lie left two 
sons, Grcgoly and John,- tke former of whom 
obtuhiod tiie sovereignty, but was soon after- 
wards assassinated by Demetri Mu haelowitz, 
who was put to death by the Tartars for this ac- 
tion, and the brother of the murdered prince 
asceiidcd the throne. John left three sons, 
John, fciitaon, and Andrew ; and the eldest of 
them*, commonly called Iwan lw-anowitz, was 
created sovereign by the approbation of the 
Tartars, on, whom he tv as dependent. 

During these’keveral reigns, which occupy a 
space of more than one hundred years, and 
which all historians have slightly passed over 
for want of authentic records, the miseries of a 
foreign yoke were aggravated by the calamities 
of intestine discord and civil war. The Poles 
and Livonians seiziAg this opportunity, attacked 
Russia, and made themselves masters of much 
territory and several towms. The Russians and 
Tartars united their forces, and assembled an 
array sufficiently numerous to subjugate Poland, 
but which was destitute of valour and discipline. 
Casimir, undaunted by this multitude of barba- 
rians, presented himself at thu head of a lew 

troops 
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troops on the borders of the Vistula, and obliged 
his enemies to retire. A. D.1340. « 

Demetrius Iwanowitz, son of Ivvan Ivrano- 
witz, who commanded in Moscow, made fre- 
quent efforts to rid himself of the galling yoke 
of the Tartars. He defeated Mamay their khan 
in many engagements, and, when conqueror, t e- 
fusetl to pay them any tribute, and assum d thu 
title, of Great Duke of Muscovy. But tlie-e op. 
pressors of the north returning in greater num- 
bers than before, Demetrius was at length in em- 
powered, and perished with his whole aintv, 
which is $aid to have amounted to* upwards of 
two hundred aud forty thousand men. * 

Basilius Demetriwitz revenged the death of his 
father. He attacked his enemies, expelletrthem 
his dominions, and conquered Bulgaria. Equally 
brave and politic, he concluded an alliancewith 
the Poles, to whom he ceded a part of4iis terri- 
tories, on condition of their assisting him iTi de- 
fending the rest against thj3 incursions of the 
Tartars. This treaty, htuvever, tyas a weak 
barrier against ambition ; and th£ Russians found 
enemies in Iheir new allies. Basilius Demetri- 
witz had a son called after himself, to whom the 
sovereignty ought naturally to have descended ; 
but the father suspecting his legitimacy, left it 
to his brother Gregory, a man of a severe and 
tyrauical disposition, who Was hated by the 
pt-ople. The Russians, however, asserted the 
right of thu son, and proclaimed him their so- 
vereign; and the Tartars taking cognizance of 
the dispute, determined also in favour of Basi- 
Jius. Gregory, therefore, had recourse to arms, 
drove his nephew from Moscow, and forcibly 
usurped the government, of which he kept post- 
* Vol, XXII, D session, 
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sesstOQ* On his death, Basilius returned to 
Moscow; ,but Andrew and Demetrius, the sons 
of Gregory, having taken him prisoner, put out 
his eyes; and from this circumstance he obtain- 
ed the appellation of the Blind, by which lie 
was afterwards distinguished. The subjects of 
this unfortunate prince, incensed at the cruel 
treatment he had received, compelled the per- 
petrators of the crime to fly to Novogorod, and 
reinstated their lawful sovereign at Moscow, 
where he died. 

^ Iu the midst of this general confusion 

' arose one of those men, whom strong 
and violent passions inspire with bold- 
ness, activity, and resolution ; and in whom 
impetuous vices sometimes produce the happy 
effects of heroic virtues. John Basilowitz I. by 
his invincible spirit and refined policy, becamu 
both therionqueror and deliverer of bis country, 
and daid the foundation of that grandeur, by 
which Russia has been since distinguished. Ob- 
serving with indignation the narrow limits of 
his power, on*diis accession to the throne, ha 
immediately revolved within himself the mean? 
of enlarging his dominions. lie married So-, 
phia, the daughter of Thomas Paleologus, who 
had been expelled from Constantinople, and 
obliged to take refuge in Rome, where the pope 
portioned this princess. To this alliance, the 
Russians ow r ed their deliveranre from the yoke 
of the Tartars ; and Sophia impelled her hus- 
band to attempt his freedom and that of his 
people. Taking advantage of a war in which 
the Tartars were engaged with the Poles, and 
having in the mean time considerably increased 
Iris forces, Basilowitz not only openly disclaim- 
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«d all subjection to that people, but also attacked 
their dominions, and made himsett master of 
Gasan, where he was crowned with the diadem 
of that kingdom. 

The province of Permia, with groat part of 
Lapland and Asiatic Bulgaria, soon submitted to 
Ills arms; and Great Novogorod, a city then fam- 
ous among the Russians, w housed to express their 
cense of its strength and importance by a pro- 
verbial expression, was reduced bv his generals, 
after a siege of seven years. All the north be- 
held, with astonishment and dismay, 'the rapid 
increase of his power : foreign nations .courted 
his alliance; and the several petty princes of 
Russia submitted to him without resistance. 

He annexed Servia to his dominions ; and 
defeated the Lithuanians near the river Wed- 
rasch, Elated by this success, the Russians in- 
vaded Livonia, but suffered a defeat, in vthich 
ten thousand of them were slain. . Dispirited by 
this discomfiture, and b^ii^ then engaged iu 
war w ith the Tartars, the Poles, anti the city of 
Pleskow, Basilowjfz dispatched an embassy to 
the grand-master of the knights of the eross, 
•and concluded a truce with him for fifty years. 

John Basilowitz may justly be reckoned as 
the founder of the Russian empire. He pea- 
#eaed nil the qualities which constitute a 
conqueror : he was enterprising, intrepid, 
and indefatigable; but he had all the vice* 
©f .a barbarous age, and all the ferocity of a sa- 
vage country. He had a commanding aspect, 
a gigantic stature, an astonishing strength, and 
a tierce and terrific look. Though he punished 
drunkenness severely in others, he indulged in 
it hifiMelf: he rarely passed a day without in- 
D 2 toxica ting 
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toxicating himself at table. The excess of li- 
quor laid* him asleep; but he awoke in good 
humour. Notwithstanding his defects, he was 
honoured with the surname of Great. Alter his 
conquest of Lasan, he assumed the title of czar, 
svhiui signifies emperor; but it was more used 
by Ins successors. 

^ jj On the death of John Bazilowitz, the 
J j' crown ought of right to hare de- 

volved to ids eldest son Demetrius, 
whom he hud by a former wife; hut Sophia, by 
means of various and artful insinuations, obtain- 
ed it tqr her own son Gabriel. De*ietrius was 
confined in a prison, where he died of hunger 
or poison, On ascending the throne, Gabriel, 
disliking his own name, assumed that of Basi- 
iius.Tw anon itz. 

' Alexander, king of Poland, thinking that 
Bus^ia iTbuld again be distracted by factions and 
civil wars, ufiich might aliord him an opportu- 
nity of recovering the territories lost by his 
father, mafchejl iutb Lithuania; but finding no 
,pn.ssit)ie means of relieving f or enthroning the 
young Demetrius, he retired into Poland, where 
he died soon after. Basilius, in his turn, supposi- 
ng that the Poles would disagree aboutthe choice 
j-j of anew king, prepared tp take advanlage 
1607 °* djssentions ; but his expecta- 

tions being frustrated by their unanimous 
election of Sigismund I. he sent an army into 
Lithuania, and besieged Smolensko, under pre- 
tence that his sister Helena, who had been mar- 
ried to the late sovereign, had not been treated 
with the respect due to her rank and dignity. 
The resistance of the inhabitants, however, and 
the approach of a large and powerful army of 

Poles 
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Poles and Crina-IartBr*, who wen 1 -marching to 
the relief of the place, compelled tile Russians 
to raise th e siege, a ml return into their own 
country. Thither also the enemy followed them, 
ami penetrating to the gates of Moscow, made 
the czar tremble on his throne, and obliged him 
to submit to such conditions as the Motors thought 
proper to impose. 

The Tartars a second time entered Russia with 
an innumerable force. /ravaged the country, and 
made themselves masters of Moscow. Bardins 
•w,a<j obliged to acknowledge himself their vassal, 
jmd to promise to pay them an annual^ tribute. 
Machmetgeri, the Tartar khan, having caused 
his own statue to be erected in Moscow, as a * 
mark of his sovereignty, compelled the Russian 
monarch, who had Red to Is'ovogorod, to return 
to his capital; to bring thither in person the first 
payment of the tribute ; and, as a toifeu pf his 
submission, to prostrate himself .before the sta^ 
tne. But no sooner werj the Tartars departed, 
than the Muscovites bruk£ in nieces the statu* 
of Mnelnnetgerei, 'and shook oB' the yoke. 

Basilius having determined to marry, he con- 
vened a council of the principal persons in his 
dominions, and desired their opinion, whether it 
would be more conducive tu the interest of Rus- 
sia, that he should espouse a native or a foreigner. 
They all agreed that it would be most proper 
to marry a woman of their own nation. Ac- 
cordingly, no less than fifteen hundred young 
ladies were assembled, that from their number 
he might make his choice. The fair one, who 
obtained the preference, was named Salomea, 
with whom the czar lived twenty years, with- 
cutkavingby her any children. Disgusted byher 
D3- sterility 
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sterility, or impelled by other motives, he di- 
vorced he!-, and compelled the unfortunate cza- 
rina to be immured in a convent. Salompawas 
almost forgotten, when news arrived at court 
that she was pregnant. The czar sent women to 
ascertain the truth of this report : they returned, 
and informed him that it was authentic. Basilius 
thought it very extraordinary ; butSalomea pro- 
tested that she had never known any other man ; 
and said, that she had been delivered of a son 
who would appear in due time to revenge her 
wrongs. ' The czar gave himself no farther con- 
cern respecting this business, but mirried ano- 
ther wife, named Helen, whose son John suc- 
ceed^ him in the government, at the age of 
three years. 

Helen is described as a woman of an aban- 
doned character and dissolute morals. The czar, 
whether"ignorant or regardless of her conduct, 
■showed her great affection. But the guardians 
of the young monaRch were not equally indulg- 
ent : as slot continued to pursue her licentious 
courses, they put her to death, fastened her 
paramour to a spit, and roasted him alive. 

^ p John Basilowitz* II. applied himself 
1533 t0 suc ^ sfcu ^* es as wight qualify him for 
‘ governing his vast dominions. He sent 
an embassy to the .emperor Charles V. and re- 
quested that prie^s might be sent from Germany, 
ro instruct him and his subjects in the doctrines 
and ceremonies of the Latin church. He also 
desired, that some wise and experienced states- 


* 3 he trrminiiian uritz denotes, th-t the person is the 
eUnt i tn of • greet family, sod is frequendy given to the 
presumptive heit of the Clown. 
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men, together with artists, architects, and me- 
chanicians, might accompany them, in order to 
civilise the people under his government. To 
this request the emperor Charles readily agreed, 
and the Russian ambassador engaged upwards of 
three hundred Germans, who repaired to Lu- 
bec, with an intent to proceed from thence to 
Livonia. But the inhabitants of that place, 
who w'ere very powerful, and wished to engross 
the whole commerce of the north, represented 
to the emperor the dangerous consequence of 
thus affording instruction to the Russians, which 
would enable them to establish manufactures.^ 
their own country. The Germans were per- 
suaded to return, and the Russian ambassador 
was imprisoned on his arrival at Lubec. Thtt 
czar was highly incensed at these proceedings, 
and amply revenged himself on the daring au- 
thors of this insolence. , 

He afterwards ordered his ambassador at 
Vienna to remind the emparor Ferdinand, and 
the empire, of the reque*st bjj hand formerly 
made to Charles He declared that his rea- 
sons for wishing to have artists and architect! 
from Germany, rather than from any other na- 
tion, were, because he knew the Germans to be 
an upright, virtuous, and honest people ; be^ 
cause they were his ueighboqrs ; and because he 
himself reigned over those vfry provinces in 
Scythia, which had formerly been inhabited by 
the Teutons. He requested that the artists 
might be accompanied by officers and men suf- 
ficient to form for him two regiments; the one 
of cavalry, and the other of infantry; and pro- 
mised that they should never be employed 
against the Christians, and only against the 

Turks, 
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Turk*. These aitguments, howwr, were irtrf. 
ffectaal ; and the 'imperial count perceived .that 
-the czar's design was tn introduce the arts and 
military discipline into his dominions. .And the 
emperor of (Germany dreading the Hsrenriency 
tvhich those barbarians might acquire:, if pro- 
perly instructed and disciplined, soat tii wn nei- 
ther artists nor officers. 

The czar had far some time negotiated 'a 
‘treaty of (marriage for the .princess Catharine 
Jagellonica, sister to jSigismund Augnstus, king 
• of Poland ; but disagreeing in one of the arti- 
cles of r the matrimonial contract, the Polas, -by- 
way nf derision, sent him n white mare finely 
capasisoned, Incensed at this insult, Basilowibz 
•vowed revenge, and made them led tire weight 
of his reseulment. 

' .In order to prove the attachment or aversion 
of t(ie Ttussians to his person and government,, 
die abdicated the throne, and appointed prince 
Simeon, who was ef Cassanian extraction, bnt 
bad been jbap^jzed,‘ and resided at the court of 
.Moscow, to be czar of Russia. The people as- 
sembled, and represented to him, in the most 
.respectful terms, the anguish they suffered, and 
the dangers to whiefelJie state was exposed by 
this measure, and htffllbly besought that he 
would resume the government. Basilowitz pre- 
tending to yieldfe their. importunity, consented 
to re-ascecd the- throne, and, a few days after, 
returned to his capital. 

The czar obtained sonw successes against the 
•Swedes and. Banes, for which he is supposed to 
have been indebted in a great measure to Ger- 
man discipline. Either,.therefore, all the princes 
of Germany 'had -not been equally politic as the 

emperor. 
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emperor, but had suffered the emigration of 
some of their military men ; or, what, perhaps, 
.is more probable, Lasilowilz had procured tl, use 
instructors in spite of, and unknown, to, their 
sovereigns. By their assistance he was enabled 
to beat the Germans themselves. It is related, 
that when some Livonian officers were carried 
through the streets of Moscow in triumph, two 
captive Tartar kings, who w ere w itnesses of the 
spectacle, spit in their faces, and said, “ You 
“ German dogs have well merited this treatment, 
“ for having put into the hands of the Russians 
" that scourge with which they first chastised 
“ us, and now punish you.” 

It was a great and unexpected satisfac- ^ ^ 
faction to this czar, that, during his ^ ’ 
reign, some Englishmen, who had sailed 
on a voyage of discovery, landed in Russia, -at 
the place which is now the port of Afi'hangel; 
and Basilowitz became acquainted with persons 
of that nation, who, by tljeir abilities and de- 
portment, acquired his favtmr ig su^h a degree, 
that he particularly encouraged the English 
commerce, and thus opened a new channel of 
intercourse with a highly polished people, by 
which the Russians obtuineu a tresh incitement 
to activity and industry. His affection for the 
English w'as so great, that he formed the design 
of marrying a lady of that qption. He had a 
great esteem for queen Elizabeth, and repeatedly 
begged that she w ould grant him an asylum in 
her dominions, if he should ever be reduced to 
the necessity of leaving his subjects, who were 
extremely ungrateful to him, and greatly dis- 
contented with the innovations which he at- 
tempted to effect in their manners and beha- 
viour. 
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bag-gage and artillery. To complete their mis- 
fomur's, atieir allies did not meet them at the 
place appointed ; and the Russians and Tartars 
becoming m <re bold, in proportion as the weak- 
ness and timidity of' their enemies increased, 
followed them on all sides, and obliged them to 
make a shameful and precipitate retreat. Zere- 
bnnow attacked their ships, of which he took 
scieral, and sunk the rest; and the grand en- 
terprize of Selim terminated in loss and dis- 
grace. 

The Swedes and Poles making continual in- 
roads into Russia, committed many acts of cru- 
elty, a'nd occasioned much confusion in the em- 
pire. The czar, contrary tu his usual custom, 
remained at this time inactive ; and the Russians 
murmured at a conduct, which they considered 
as more pusillanimous than prudent. Several of 
the nobles, therefore, made remonstrances to 
Basijowitz, offered him their lives and fortunes, 
and entreated hirr^ to wipe off the disgrace 
which so Inng an intZtivity would inevitably oc- 
casion. They declared that a numerous and 
powerful army should soon be in readiness; and 
that if he would give his eldest son the com- 
mand, his presence would inspire them with 
courage to surmount the greatest difficulties. 

Basilowitz naturally passionate, was highly 
incensed at this address, which he considered 
.as an implied charge of cowardice, and answer- 
ed, that as his subjects wished for a sovereign, 
who would be obedient to their wills, and ac- 
countable to them for his conduct, they were at 
liberty to chuse and elect another monarch. 
The Russians afraid of the wrath, to which they 
had provoked the czar, prostrated themselves at 
his feet, and protested, that it was not through 

any 
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any disaffection to bis parson and gmjprninrn!, 
they had ventured to make this reiuoii.str.itKc. 
Basilowitz then insisted that they .should do, co- 
ver the authors ot' this rash undertaking; ami 
suspecting that his son was concerned in this* 
matter, and that tiiis proposition had been sug- 
gested by him, reprimanded him severely. The 
young prim e, extremely sorry to iind himself 
•suspected bv his father, requested permission 
to justify himself; but the czar refused to hear 
him, and happening to hold in his hand a staff 
tip]Kcd with iron, made a motion with it, as if 
to drive him away, ' when the weapon lyiforty- 
nat.ely striking on the prince’s temple, lie fell 
motionless at the feet of his parent. . 

Penetrated with grief at tiiis dreadful sight, 
Basilowitz passed from extreme anger to the 
most piercing sorrow: he fell oil tnebooy of ht.s 
son, clasped him in his arms, and pr esse if hi pi to 
his bosom, with expressions of the most lively 
and tender affection. The prince recovered so 
as to be able to assure his father ^that.there was 
uo conspiracy meditated agaipst him ; and, tar 
from ever harbouring any design of that nature, 
he besought the Almighty to give the czar the 
empire of the universe, and to add to his life 
tile days which had been taken from his own. 
lie died .soon after, to the inexpressible grief of 
Basilowitz. What added Id tug loss both ot the 
czar and (lie state, was that this prince was de- 
servedly the object of all their hopes; his under- 
brother, Theodore, being of a weak second 
standing; and the third, Demetrius, an intant. 
Basilowitz did not long survive the death ^ ^ 
at his beloved son, whose unhappy and 
untimely end threw him into a mclan- 3 
chilly, of which lie died. 

Voj- XXII. E 
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In thi^ czar, Russia lost one of her greatest 
monarch?. He was a profound politician, and 
Well acquainted with the interests of his empire 
and of the neighbouring states. He was con- 
stantly engaged in hostilities with the Tartars, 
the Poles, the Swedes, the Danes, or the Turks. 
He was valiant, ami almost always successful in 
war ; but when not victorious, he did not de- 
spair under defeat. He generally gained some 
advantages by his treaties, even though they 
were not entirely in his favour. Considering 
the again which he lived, his mind was well in- 
formed. He was tolerant in matters ,-of religion, 
and would sutler none to he persecuted, on ac- 
count of the creed they professed; and used to 
say, that convicth n must arise from reason, arid 
not from violence and tortures, which might 
m ak e men hypocrites, but would never render 
them gdod Christians. The Jews, however, he 
would not .sutler to remain in his dominions, and 
thought that those,, who had betrayed and cru- 
cified the Redeemer 1- of the world, ought not to 
be tolerated by any prince, who professed Chris- 
tianity. 

John Basilowitz was hasty and passionate; and 
in the first moments of his anger, committed 
many things, which cannot be excused or pal- 
liated, and of which he afterwards repented- 
His enemies havg endeavoured to represent him 
as hypocritical in matters of religion ; but his 
devoti„n was certainly unfeigned, and proceed- 
ed from the heart. Persuaded that mouarchs 
were sovereign pontiffs in their own dominions, 
he frequently officiated in person in that capa- 
city; and on these occasions retired to the mo- 
nastery uf Alexandrows, where he prepared 

himself 
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himself for those holy functions, which he per- 
fumed with patriarchal dignity. Tne monks 
he hated on account of their idleness, and consi- 
dered them as the locusts of the state. The 
charge of avarice, which several writers have 
alleged against him, is refuted by the pensions 
he granted to foreigners, the many churches lie 
built, and the magnificence of his court. 

hie found himself so circumstanced, that the 
welfare and glory of the empire required greater 
and more difficult enterprises, than any of his 
predecessors had undertaken. lie was 3I30 de- 
termined, >f possible, to civilize his subjects, by 
introducing among them the manners and arts 
of other nations; an arduous attempt, w^iich 
oneofhis successors completed, but w'hich raised 
murmurs and complaints against Basilowitz, who 
was considered as the author of strange innova- 
tions. The nature of the people over wflem ha 
ruled, rendered severity necessary ; and their 
conduct required that punislynent, should be vi- 
gorous and exemplary. TWanv writers have, 
therefore, represented him as the cruelest of 
men and worst of tyrants; but had they consi- 
dered the circumstances of his situation, it is 
probable they would have viewed him in ano- 
ther light. At stated times, persons of every 
description, who thought themselves aggrieved, 
were admitted to his presence, and allowed to 
present petitions, which he read and answered. 
If any of these contained complaints against, hii 
ministers or governors, and they were found to 
have injured or oppressed even the meanest of 
his subjects, they were punished according to 
the nature of the crime. He was seven times 
married, and had besides a great number of cou- 
ld 2 cubiues. 
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cubines. ;t Historians have related of him some 
instances *of lewdness, which/ if true, disgrace 

h:S Ilicanoi'y. 

We cannot close the character of this jtriucc. 
without observing, that neither solicitations tmr 
im crest could ever influence hint in the disposal 
in oflices or employments, winch he always en- 
deavoured to confer on those who were best qua- 
lified tor tlie trust. Seldom has the world seen 
a mi .1, licit more warmly attached to justice and 
good order. lietesting drunkards, whom he 
considered as capable of committing the most 
i. igranl and detestable crimes, tic. ordered them 
to-be da-prisoned according to-tbe degree of their 
ebricty. Those who contracted debts-, without 
possessing the ability to discharge them, lie 
reined p. ruiciou.s to society, aflixed on them a 
• r ..i.l of infamy, and sent them into banish— 
m -'ii - II e composed a body of law, collected 

. .in': ,y precedents and customs, and called 

t. ‘In. ‘ I'-cok' ot Justice.” This work, which 
i.e s-hvc! .'.•*! to nis judges, was ever afterwards 
fj.. -t rvc.;, anti made the standard in all legal pro- 
coioiiigs; tiiougti it was not printed till the 
i e;gii of Alexis Michaelowitz. 

l ie left two sons; Ttieodore Iwanowitz, that 
succeeded mm, and Demetrius, an. infant, whom 
l.e placed under the tutelage of the knez Bog- 
dan lii Iski. ThiS guardian was a man of a bold 
and enterprising disposition, and of great ge. 
nius, hut extremely haughty and cruel, and 
ready to sacrilice every tiling to his ambition. 

Theodore was twenty years of age when he 
ascended the throne. His person was engaging 
and his temper amiable; but, his understanding 
w as sa weak, that during the life of his father, 

the 
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the ringing of bells was his chief amusement ; a 
circumstance which induced Basilowitz fre- 
quently to say, that he was fitter to be the son 
of a sexton than of a prince. The aspiring 
Bielski, sensible of this want of capacity in 
Theodore, thought it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to .seize on the sovereignty, if, by excluding 
tlie elder brother as incapable of governing so 
vast an empire, he could place his pupil on the 
throne, lint the grandees of the empire, to 
whom Bielski had applied in order to learn thair 
sentiments of the matter, pereeiving»tfidl, under 
the specious pretext of consulting the walfarecf 
the state, he aimed at making himself sole mas- 
ter of the empire, vigorously opposed hi? de- 
signs. Finding himself thus disappointed, he 
endeavoured to effect by force what he could not 
compass by fraud. He raised forces, » bribed 
some of the troops in Moscow, took possesion 
of the castle of that city, and began to act with, 
despotic authority. Theofobility, alarmed at 
these proceedings, made the peitple sensible that 
this haughty minister aimed at nothing less than 
usurping the throne : upon w r hich they imme- 
diately laid seige to the castle, and reduced him 
to such streights, that he attempted to escape in 
disg-uise; but being taken, he was allowed the 
choice of renouncing the management of affairs, 
or suffering death. He chose*the former, and 
banished himself to one of the moat remote parts 
of the empire, in the kingdom of Casan. 

Theodore married the sister of the knez Boris 
Gudenow, who, taking advantage ofthe weak- 
ness and incapacity of hi3 brother-in-law, found 
means to seize insensibly on all his authority. 
To a distinguished birth, he joined the most ni- 
E 3 sinuating 
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sinuating address, which rendered him capable 
of under taking and executing any enterprise, 
lie had much magnanimity, but was naturally 
cruei, and tie allotted an air of meckncsss and 
cun lesoL'iision, which concealed the, most ambi- 
tious designs, llts first attempt was to gain the 
people and tint nobles by repeated acts of he- 
re n ern e, and by rendering himself accessible 
to ail. Jiy these means, he raised himself to 
tin: offices of prime-minister, commander in 
duel', and co-regent of the empire, with univer- 
sal appiobRion. 

ambitious Gudenow, unable ‘ to endure 
even a nominal superior, fur he exercised all the 
functions of the sovereign authority in the name 
of Tncodore, whom he governed at his will, re- 
solved to make himself sole master of the throne 
of Russia. For this purpose, under pretence of 
rewardmgtheir services, by bestowing upon them 
governments .and other considerable employ- 
ments, he removed 'to a distance those whom he 
thought ca pable ui' perceiving, or obstructing 
his design, livery thing seemed to favour his 
wisues. King Jiihii of Sweden was more intent 
upon religio.ithan war ; and a misunderstanding, 
which existed between him and his brother duke 
Charles, would scarcely allow him to intermeddle 
in the allkirs of Ills neighbours. The czarina, 
the sis'er of Gurhumw, who had born to Theo- 
dore' only one child, was reputed barren; and 
the states of Russia, in pursuance of an ancient 
custom, demanded that she- should be divorced, 
and immured in a convent, and that the em- 
peror .should marry the sister of knez Floro 
iwunowitz Zilphouseis. This measure, how. 
ever was strongly opposed by 1’oris, who art- 
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fully insinuated to the patriarch, t^at if the 
czar should espouse another consort and have 
heirs, and the young Demetrius also should ar- 
rive at maturity, great disturbances would arise 
in the empire. By these arguments he gained 
to his interest the head of the Russian church, 
who ordered I’loro’s sister tn be sent directly to 
a convent. He then endeavoured to conciliate 
the attentions of the people by several popular 
acts; particularly by surrounding the city of 
Moscow with a stone wall, and making many 
improvements at Smolensko. 

The young Demetrius, the pupA of Bogdan 
Uiclski was now almost the only obstacle* to 
(.udenuw's design. Ilia father, John Easijpwitz, 
II. had given linn the city of Uglitz, with its 
dependencies, for his appanage. This prince, 
scarcely nine years of age, was brought ’Up 
under the care of the ezariua-dow ugef Ins mo- 
tiler, who employed her whole time in his edu- 
cation. Boris Gudenow .resolved to sacrifice 
this innocent victim to ins nm^itio% and com- 
mitted the exception of this horrid deed to an 
officer, whom he promised to reward in pro- 
portion to the service performed. Hiis man 
soon found an opportunity of fulfilling his cruel 
orders.; hut Gudenow, who knew that if lie 
was' capable of committing such a crime, he 
W'ould be also capable of divulging it, assassi- 
nated him with his own hand, on his return 
lrom Uglitz. Some authors, however, assert 
that the real Demetrius was not killed, and that 
his mother, opportunely warned of the danger 
of her sou, substituted another child in his 
room, and thereby saved his lile. 
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But tjktlligh the truth of the affair remained 
problematical, the crime was certain. The news 
of the murder soon reached Moscow, and though 
the author of it was not named, he was im- 
mediately suspected. The dowager-czarina com- 
plained of it to the emperor, from whom she de- 
manded justice; and Gudenow himself gave or- 
ders for discovering theassassin; but fmdingthat 
the people considered him as the perpetrator of 
this bloody deed, he endeavoured to divert their 
thoughts to something more immediately inte- 
resting. “ For this purpose, he caused the city of 
to be set on tire in different places du- 
ring the night; and, every measure having 
•been «duly preconcerted, the fire raged with 
extreme violence, and the conflagration became 
general. Boris ran to every quarter, and ap- 
peared Remarkably active in endeavouring to 
suppress the flames, and full of compassion to 
the sufferers. . On the morrow he assembled 
those who had .sustained the greatest damages, 
and, after lrimenting so dismal an accident, pro- 
mised not only to obtain from the czar a sum of 
money sufficient to compensate their losses, but 
that he would rebuild their houses at his own 
expeuce. He then dismissed them astonished 
at his generosity and goodness of heart, and 
highly pleased that.such a man was at the head 
of the government. 

Not long after this transaction, Theodore was 
taken ill; and it being apprehended that his 
disease was mortal, the chief of the nobility 
requested him to appainta successor to the throne. 
Accordingly, he held out his staff to Theodore 
Nikititz, who was his cousin and next heir, but 
who refused it. It was then presented to his 

brother 
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brother Alexander, ■who al.so declining/to accept 
it, ottered it to a third, that acted alter the same 
manner. The fourth took it, only to present it 
to a kuez, who was not related to the family, 
and who also refused it. Theodore, therefore, 
to whom it was now returned, flung it on the 
floor, saying, “ let him be emperor who picks 
it. up." Loris Gudenow then stepped forward, 
and took it, to the great dissatisfaction of all the 
Russian nobility, and a considerable part of the 
nation. It has been suspected, and not without 
reason, that his brother-in-law, tired, of seeing 
Theodore reign so much longer thaiMie expect- 
ed, administered to him a slow poisoiC ‘"The 
czarina seemed so well convinced of this cir- 
cumstance, that she reproached Boris witE the 
murder of her husband, and refused to see or 
speak to him during Theodore's illness. 

In this prince terminated the family cf Rnric, 
which had governed Russia upwards of Seven 
hundred years. 


CHAP. III. 

From the Extinction of the Lineage of Ruric 
to the Accession of the present reigning Family 
of Romanoiv. 

W HEN the six weeks of mourning . 

for the death of Theodore had ' ‘ 

expired, Boris assembled the nobility and “ ‘ ' 
principal citizens of Moscow-, and thus addressed 
them : " I restore to you the sceptre of the later 
" czar. After thetrial which I have made, I can- 

" not 
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" not consent to bear the burden of a crown. 1 
“ quit the throne; and do you fill it with whom 
" yottplea.se.” Haring thusspoken, he w ithdrew, 
and retired to a monastry at the distance of three 
miles, leaving the astonished assembly in the 
utmost perplexity, relative to the manner in 
which they were to act, Some of his creatures 
observed, that the present meeting was scarcely 
suffice ntly numerous for determining so impor- 
tant an at) air, and that it would be proper and ne- 
cessary to convene deputies from ail the cities 
and provinces of' (he empire. 

This advice was approved and followed, and, 
affWsbme debates, Boris was nominated to suc- 
ceed to the vacant throne; but he artfully re- 
fuseJ the crown, and caused a report to be 
spread by his emissaries, that he was about to se- 
clude himself entirely from the world, and to 
assume'lhe monastic habit ; whilst others of them 
published a rumour, that the khan of the Tartars 
was advancing at t{ie head of an innumerable 
army, to invade kufsfu when destitute of a so- 
vereign. At tfiis alarming intelligence, tha 
people ran in crowds to the convent, tearing 
their hair, and beating their breasts, like men 
frantic with despair, and vowing that they would 
never quit the place, till Boris should have pro- 
mised to become their czar. Pretending to be 
overcome by their prayers and intreaties, he 
accepts the crown, saying, " Well then, I will 
“ be your sovereign, since providence so or- 
" dains.” 

At the same time, he ordered all the nobles 
and the soldiers to meet him at Zirpokow, on 
the frontiers of the empire, whither he repaired 
at the appointed time, and where he found an 

a mj 
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army of five hundred thousand men assembled, 
and ready to receive his commands. With this 
immense iurce he took the field, in order to 
repel the Tartars, who ii ad no idea of committing 
the slightest act of hostility. Instead, therefore, 
of ineel ing the numerous enemies that had been 
expected, the only Tartars that appealed was a 
single ambassador, act- mpanied by a small train 
of attendants, who was going to Moscow to pro- 
pose an alliance with Tons. Counterfeiting, 
however, great surprise and astonishment, he 
exhibited to the ambassador the spectaejg of his 
army drawn out in battle array, of a muck 
engagement, of a military entertainmenTT’iind 
dismissed him load 'd with presents. On the 
nobles and the soldiers he bestow ed great lar- 
gesses, which procured for him a new oath of 
allegiance. He then displayed his inagnificencie 
and liberality, by regaling, during six *w celts 
successively, ten thousand chosen men under 
rich and sumptuous pavdioiy, where they were 
treated with the most exquMte viands^ furnished 
in large profusion. 

In the mean time, confidential persons were 
sent to Moscow, who announced that the Tartars, 
intimidated by the prudence, and the formid- 
able preparations of the new czar, had not dared 
to advance. The people, believing this report, 
walked forth in crowds to meet the pacific 
conqueror, whom they conduced in triumph 
into Moscow, where he caused himself to be 
crowned by the patriarch. During that cere- 
mony, the humane and compassionate Boris 
made a vow not to shed any blood for five years, 
nor to condemn criminals to any severer doom 
than banishment, In consequence, a greahnum- 
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b™r of nobles, wlui were not in the interest of 
Boris, were .soon sent into exile under various 
pretexts. Those, who might seem to have any 
claim to the crown, were prohibited to marry; 
ami Theodore Nikititz Romanow, (u whom the 
late czar had ottered his sceptre, was thrown into 
prison, and separated from his wife. They 
were afterwards compelled to enter into differ- 
ent convents, to take monastic vows, and to 
change their names. Theodore assumed that of 
Philaretus. 

p . -In the midst, however, of these suc- 
‘ , ‘ cesses, the bosom of Boris became corrod- 
Ptl by chagrin. A terrible famine re- 
duced Moscow, and th“ adjacent country, to 
such extremity of distress, that the most shock- 
ing cruelties were committed, by the nearest 
.relations upon each other; and, in many fami- 
lies, fti e fattest persons were killed ro supply 
food for the rest. Even parents devoured their 
own children, and children their parents ; and 
an ocular witness attests, that a number of as- 
sembled women having decoyed a peasant into 
one of their houses, killed and eat both him and 
his horse. This dreadful calamity continued 
for a great length of time; and, not withstanding 
the efforts ofthe emperor to alleviate the general 
distress, there perished live hundred thousand 
persons in the city of Moscow only. 

To this scourge was added the inquietude ex- 
cited in the mind of Boris, by the- resurrection 
of Demetrius, whom he had ordered to be mur- 
dered. It will be recollected, that a report had 
been propagated, that the mother of Demetrius, 
in lieu of her son, had substituted another child, 
whom she delivered to. the asjassins and who 

sulferod 
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aufFered in his stead. Whether this Demetrius 
was the person lie pii-tended to be, or in impos- 
tor, is a point il i 111 cult to be ascertained. JJy 
mine means, the report of his being alive, 
reached the ear of Boris, who, being extremely 
.uneasy at the. rumour, employed every possible 
method to know the truth. Many persons were 
interrogated, and several questioned by torture. 
.Others were, banished ; and the mother of De- 
metrius was removed to an obscure place, six 
hundred miles from Moscow, where she was 
fctrietly confined. At length, howevftt, Boris 
received certain intelligence, that Two monks 
had eloped from a convent and cscapoT into 
Poland ; one of whom was supposed, front hi.i 
age and figure, to be the person who was the 
object of his inquiry. The czar tried every 
means to have Demetrius delivered up to hi m j_ 
bill finding his etfbrts ineffectual for th'St^ pur- 
pose, he sent a party of Cosines to murder him, 
which however, they could.nut perform. This 
conduct of Boris naturally* Ptmfirmed* the belief, 
that this was the real Demetrius, and that the 
czar was not free from a conviction, that another 
child had been put to death in his stead. 

By a concurrence of extraordinary circum- 
stances, the young fugitive friar, whom we 
shaJl henceforward call Demetrius, obtained 
the confidence and friendship of a Lithuanian 
nobleman, who recommended Tiim to the pala- 
tine of Sandomir. The palatine received him 
with great kindness, and promised him all the 
assistance in his power in restoring him to the 
throne of his ancestors. Through fits recom- 
mendation, the republic of Poland entered strong- 
ly' into the interest of Demetrius. The. proofs 

Vol. XXII. ¥ offered 
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oH'ered by the proscribed youth were examined 
in the diet; they were pronounced convincing, 
and lie was acknowledged aslcgimate heir to the 
crown of Russia, and an army levied to place 
liim on the Russian throne, in the mean tune, 
an embassy arrived from Boris, to remind the 
king of Poland of the peace which subsisted be- 
tween him and the czar ; to insist on his deliver- 
ing up Demetrius; and to warn him that Li* 
assisting that impostor, as he termed him, would 
occasion a war between the two nations, cf 
which Jie might afterwards have cause to rc- 

pe !£ ‘ . . . • 

Tfff grandees of Poland, unintimidated by the 

menaces of the czar, raised lour thousand men, 
at tlie head of whom they placed Demetrius, 
who marched directly into Moscow, where many 
places immediately declared fur him. this suc- 
cess, lidded to the miseries of the still raging 
famine, and the appearance of some extraordi- 
nary phenomena in^the air, occasioned the ut- 
most constarnation aAi dismay among the Mus- 
covites. lduris,' extremely alarmed, assembled 
an army of two hundred thousand men, hut dis- 
tracted with suspicions, kuerv not to whom to 
confide the command of lies troops. Concluding 
from the general complexion of his allairs, that 
it would be difficult, and perhaps impossible, to 
oppose effectual resistance to Demetrius, in a 
moment of despLir he took poison, of which he 
died. Such was the end of Boris Gutlenovv, a 
man of strong parts, great courage, and a perfect 
master in the art of dissimulation. He. seemed 
formed to govern; and had it not been for his 
cruel and tyrannical temper, no prince would 
have been more beloved by hts (subjects. 

* On 
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On the death of Boris, his son Theodore, ^ ^ 
who was only fifteen years of age, and j (jo5 
had been educated amidst flatterers and 
parasites, was raised to the throne. The conduct 
of t li is prince was brutal and insolent, and his 
disposition tyrannical. '1 he army had not been 
informed of the death of Boris, when an officer, 
named BosmanoJ), arrived from Moscow, with 
orders to assume the chief command of the troops, 
and to administer to them the usual oath of fide- 
lity and allegiance to the new czar. But in- 
stead of' faithfully discharging his trjs%»he per- 
euarlfd the soldiers to revolt to Demetritpi, who 
received them with the greatest affability and 
kindness. • 

This defection of the army was soon known at 
court, where it occasioned the utmost consterna- 
tion and dismay. Every one resolved to ae^,-? 
suited, best his interest and advantage; and the 
name of Demetrius immediately resounded 
through the whole city of JVtscow. The people 
entered the palace, which ftiey .plutlderfed, and 
imprisoned the young cz,ar, his mother, sister, 
and other relations. Demetrius being informed 
of these transactions, sent an order for strangling 
Theodore and his mother, which was accordingly 
executed. A few days after, he made his public 
entry into Moscow, and w as crowned so- ^ ^ 
vereign of all the Russias, with ^ie great* j 
pst solemnity and magnificence, in the 
midst of universal plaudits. 

Notwithstanding these successes, a party was 
formed against him, at the head of which were 
th ree brothers, of an ancient and noble family, 
named Zuski. They declared that Demetrius 
was an impostor, whose design was to extirpate 
F.2 the 
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the nobility, to overturn the religion of Russia, 
and render the people slaves to Poland. Tliff 
czar being informed of this conspiracy, caused 
the Zuskis to be arrested, condemned the two 
younger of three to banishment, and the eldest 
to be beheaded. .Extraordinary preparation® 
were made fur the execution, that the example 
might awe the nmleonteut.s and cpiiet faction ; 
tlie criminal was already on his knees upon the 
seallold, and luementanly awaited tlie fatal 
stroke of the executioner, whose hand was up- 
lifted, alien Demetrius .sent Zuski his pardon, 
and committed his punishment into exile. Tils 
czar was afterwards guilty of the decisive error 
of inmost immediately recalling him, and even 
granting him his favour. 

r lhis conspiracy, and the causes which had 
^Occasioned it, ought to have rendered Demetrius 
cxhviflelv circumspect and cautious in his conduct 
towarus the Russians : but, having been indebt- 
ed for his good fortune to the Poles, he continu- 
ed to shop* them attentions, which excited the 
jealousy of his subjects. The palatine of San- 
domir had, from his protector, become his father- 
in-law ; and Demetrius’s marriage w ith tlie prin- 
cess introduced at court the German manners, t» 
which the complaisant husband appeared to 
give a preference. He even affected to disre- 
gard and eoutemn many of the rites and cere- 
monies of the l^ussiims, their frequent ablutions, 
their genuflexions before imaged ami he indulg- 
ed himself in the use of veal, which they consi- 
der as impure toed. The uugrcatful Zuski took 
care artfully to point out to public notice these 
acts of imprudence, which might exasperate 
the Russians against their sovereign ; and als® 

fomented 
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fomented and exasperated the discontent thus 
excited. 

Though Demetrius was repeatedly forewarned 
of the designs of the conspirators, he neglected 
to take proper means tor his saletv, and had only 
thirty guards about him, when Zuski came at 
the head of an insurgent multitude to attack the 
palace. The czar immediately arose, and the 
cries of the wounded and the dying informing 
him of the cause of the tumult, he snatched a 
sabre, with which lie would have engaged the 
conspirators; but being surrounded «rT311 sides, 
he leaped from a window, broke his thigh-in the 
fall, and remained helpless on the spot. In this 
condition, he was taken, and carried into the 
great hall of audience, where a strong guard 
was set over him. The conspirators put to death 
all the Poles they met with, treated the.Pahdi 
ladies with the greatest brutality, and the em- 
press herself escaped from the last, insult only by 
the assistance of a Russian* $ady , who concealed 
her under her garments. • • 

Zuski flattered himself, that, by dint of threats 
he should obtain from* Demetrius a declaration, 
that the story of his mother having substituted 
another child in hi3 place was false and without 
foundation. But the unfortunate czar still boldly 
maintained the legitimacy of his birth, and ap- 
pealed to the testimony of his»mother. Zuski, 
therefore, had recourse to the dowager-czarina, 
sad insisted on her declaring upon oath whether 
the captive prince was her son or not. She 
rimed for some time to give an answer to this 
question, but at length confessed, that her 
tig id had been put to death. Zuski returned 
■with this rsply : upon whi*h Demetrius ad- 
£ 3 vauued 
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vanccd such cogent arguments in rcTiilafinn of 
that confession, whether feigned or extorted by 
fear, that, through an apprehension Jest his 
words should produce conviction in the tnintkv 
of ins hearers, he w as murdered. Ilis dead bodv 
was afterwards stripped naked, and abandoned 
to 'the outrages of the populace, who dragged it 
through the streets of Ajuscow, to the very spot 
where Zn.sk i hud received his pardon at the. 
moment of impending death. Hid the people 
intend this as an indirect censure of tin: mistaken 
lenity of t1i£ unfortunate Demetrius; or was this 
act designed to east a reproach on the ingratitude 
and baseness of his murderer? 

(Ireut pains w ere taken by Zuski to publish 
all the reasons, w hitlt could tend to establish a 
belief that Demetrius was an impostor; but the 
xktftunonipv, which he adduced, were, even at 
the time, considered as futile and unsatisfactory; 
and when set, in opposition to those with which 
nature herself had durnished that unfortunate 
prime, hi* proofs fail to the ground, it had 
been observed in his childhood, that one of his 
legs was shorter than tie other, and that he 
had a wart under his right eye : the emperor 
Demetrius had the same marks. Besides, we 
can scarcely imagine that so prudent and gene- 
rous a nation as the l'oles, should have been 
mistaken in an ^liair, which they to attentively 
examined. Or, if we suppose that a wish of 
keeping the Russians employed at home, by 
domestic and intestine dissent! ous, should have 
induced them to favour the imposture, how 
could the palatine of baudotnir have consented 
to sacrifice his duughler to a man, whose rank 

and 
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and birth would have admitted the slightest 
suspicion ? 

Immediately after the death of Deme- ^ ^ 
trius, the nobles and senators at Moscow ' 
proceed to the election of a new sove- 
reign ; and their suffrages being equally divided 
'between Zuski and John Galitzin, one of the 
assembly observed : “ These lords are of equal 
merit, and we have done our duty ; but in order 
to decide this matter, let us consult the people, 
that no person need blame our conduct.” This 
advice was approved and followed y«nd the 
suffrages of the people determined the ejection 
in favour of Zuski. If the remembrance of 
Demetrius caused him no remorse, at laast a» 
shadow of that prince disturbed his repose : for 
the name of shadow may be properly given to a 
kind or phantom of the late czar, whiejj q£y cr 
made its appearance. Two noblemen who were 
discontented with the government of their coun- 
try, without exhibiting bijn to view, published 
that he still existed. They raised an army, 
combated and defeated Zuski, but were in their 
turn defeated, made prisoners, and put to 
death. 

To this shade succeeded a real being, who 
has been called a third Demetrius. He was a 
schoolmaster at Socola, a small town in Polish. 
Russia, and pretended that, notwithstanding the 
fracture of his thigh, in consequence of his leap 
from the window, he had been carried off in 
the midst of the confusion by some faithful sub- 
jects, and transported to that remote place, where 
he had undertaken the instruction of children, 
for the sake of gaining a livelihood. If tha 
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Poles were deceived on this occasion, it was 
because they were willing to be so ; for this new 
Demetrius was far from exhibiting the same 
symptoms of characteristic truths as the first. 
The only points that favoured a resemblance, 
w ere the countenance of this impostor, a coinci- 
dence of age, and a large stock of effrontery. 

But the Poles, whose interest it was to excite 
disturbances which might divide and distress the 
Russians, gave every assistance in their power 
fo this pretender. The impostor, therefore, soon 
found trimV'lf at the head of an army of sixty 
thousand Poles, and eight thousand Zaporog- 
.C'ossacs ; with which he attacked the czar's 
-forces, and defeated them with great slaughter. 
The victor, whose numbers were daily increased 
by multitudes of disallbcted Russians, pursued 
sSfe vanquished to the gates of Moscow, and laid 
siege- to the city. Zuski, finding it difficult to 
extricate himself from the impending danger, 
released the palatinetof Sandomir and his daugh- 
ter, on condition of their employing their inte- 
rest in engaging the king of Poland to withdraw 
his forces, and desist from aiding the pretender 
Demetrius. No sooner, however, were they 
at liberty, than they determined to embrace so 
favourable an opportunity of revenging them- 
selves on Zuski. Accordingly, having repaired 
to the camp of the Poles, the widow of the first 
Demetrius appeared with a splendid retinue, 
bcknovvltdged the impostor as her husband, and 
treated him with great kindness and respect. 
He- received her with all imaginable pomp, and 
with demonstration of unfeigned joy. Thispubhe 
testimony in his favour, induced great numbers 

u 
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*o join him, who h?d hUhcrto doubted his legi- 
timacy, and almost all Russia declared for the 
l mpostor. 

But the widow of the first Demetrius neither 
acted sincerely, nor cordially, for she did not 
preserve for him either the friendship or the 
assistance of the Poles. These, having aided 
the impostor merely for the sake of obtaining, 
from the emperor Zuski certain objects which 
they had in view, changed sides, and assisted the 
czar in expelling the schoolmaster. He fled into 
Tartary, where he was afterwards assassinated. 
The Russians, weary of Zuski and Ins govern- 
ment, imputed to him the series of misfortunes 
by which they had been aiflieted during his 
reign ; and as those calamities, among which’ 
are principally to be reckoned the horrors of 

war, arose chiefly from the Poles, the Russians 
thought they might more easily repaid their 
past losses, aud prevent any future injuries, by 
chuosing an emperor from that nation. Zuski 

was, therefore, deposed, s(l*ven, and.immured in 
a convent, where he died of chagrin* or of poi- 
son voluntarily taken. 

The crown was offered to Uladislaus, . j- 
theson of Sigismund, king of Poland, who, ^ ’ 

instead of presenting himself to receive it, 
sent before him an army of Poles, that committed 
every species of disorder. At lengh, the con- 
tinued delays of Uladislaus, the insolence and 
licentiousness of the Poles, and the impatience 
of the Russians, who saw no end of their mise- 
ries, excited the people to discontent and insur- 
rection. They loudly complained of the outrages 
they had received from the Poles, who ought to 
have protected aud defended them s and thd 
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Polanders, apprehending a general revolt, forbade 
the inhabitants to assemble or bear arms. In- 
censed at this prohibition, an universal insurrec- 
tion took place in Moscow ; and the Poles finding 
themselves unable successfully to oppose the 
Russians, set fire to the city, and the conflagra- 
tion consumed one hundred and eighty thousand 
houses. During tiic pretended reign of L'ladis- 
laus, which continued only three years, another 
Demetrius made his appearance, who, being 
betrayed by his adherents, was taken and put to 
death. 

The efikvion of Uladislaus being rendered of 
no effect by his never appearing to accept the 
crown, (lie Russians proceeded to the choice of 
•a new sovereign. T hey were, however, great- 
ly divided in opinion, -several wishing for « 
foreign prince, as less susceptible of predilection 

‘fievaur of any particular family ; while others, 
jealous of the national glory, insisted on having 
a native of the country to rule over them. After 
many perspns had &6en named and rejected, 
one of the tlectdrs proposed Michael Thcodoro- 
witz Romanow, son of Philarctus, that relative 
to whom Theodore on his death-bed had granted 
his sceptre, and whom Boris, after he obtained 
possession of tire throne, had separated from hhi 
wife and confined in a convent. He had been 
carried a prisoner into Poland, but, having taken 
orders, was dccopated with the title of bishop. 

This proposal was greatly approved by many, 
especially by the people, who thought him 
possessed of qualities, which were necessary fbr 
preserving the tranquillity of the state. He 
was temperate, pious, and prudent ; and, though 
wily seventeen years of age, the Russian noble* 

who 
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who knew him, represented him to the others as 
capable of restoring the empire to it.; pristine 
splendour and greatness. The assembly, how- 
ever, not willing to deride absolutely in his 
favour, till they were better acquainted with his 
character, deputed two of their number t-. wait 
upon his mother, and to desire she would send 
her son to Moscow. That affectionate parent 
was no sooner informed of the purport of the 
message, than she wept and lamented for her 
-on, who, she imagined, was demanded of her 
only to undergo the same fate, whiglfc t>hc last 
czars had suffered. Being encouraged, how- 
ever, by the remonstrances of her friends, she 
suffered him to depart. Michael obtained. the . 
approbation of the assembly ; for, though some 
nt the electors considered his youth as an objec- 
tion, the majority exclaimed," “ The Almighty 
who has chosen him, will also assist and protect 
hup,” r 


ciiap. rv. 


From the Accession of the now reigning Family 
°.f Romanow, to the Fxtinctioii of the male 
Race of that Lineage. 


T HE commencement of th S reign of , _ 
Michael Thoodorowitz equaled the . 
most sanguine expectations of his friends, ]01 ' i ' 
and exhibited strong marks of prudence and 
ability. His disposition was mild and engaging; 
he delighted in the arts ot peace, and was deter- 
mined, if possible, to efface the remembrance of 

the 
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the cruelties of his predecessors. His first act 
was an invitation scut to his father, who had 
matured his wisdom upder affliction, and was 
grown grey in adversity. Having taken no 
part in the late intrigues, the old man had no 
Resentments to ratify. The son always shewed 
a respectful deference to the opinion of his 
father, whose advice was the rule of his conduct. 
The constant proofs which he exhibited of filial 
piety and affection, gained him the love and 
admiration of the nation ; and he merited the 
general esteem of his subjects, by bestowing the 
greatest attention on every object that could be 
conduc ive to the welfare of his people. 

tye married the daughter of a poor but virtuous 
man, whom the messengers of the czar found at 
his plough, when they announced to him the 
honour which the emperor intended to confer 
wriTfe family. Eudocia, equally virtuous as 
beautiful, gained the love of the whole nation, 
by her prudent and condescending behaviour, 
ltistressed innoceute always found in her a 
sincere friend ; and the poor never applied to 
her in vain. She proved herself worthy of the 
emperor’s choice, and assisted her husband, in 
proportion to her abilities, and in the degree 
suitable to her sex, in supporting the burden of 
the government after the death of his father. 

Michael Theodorowitz was so much respected 
by his neighbors for his equity, prudence, and 
piety, that, besides the crowd of hi's own. subjects, 
who were attracted to his court by a sentiment 
of veneration for his person and government, it 
was constantly adorned by the presence of em- 
bassadors from many princes of Europe and Asia, 
Mio were desirous of obtaining and preserving 
' the 
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the friendship and alliance of so great a mo- 
narch. — Ye sovereigns, desirous of r ain glory, 
■was not this renown infinitely more estimable, 
than that which is acquired by conquest and the 
force of arms ? — This great and pacific prince, 
beloved by all his subject. , who considered him 
as their father and friend, died in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign, 
and bequeathed his crown to his son, then in lrisi 
sixteenth year. 

Alexis Theodorowitz, who succeeded ^ ^ 
to the throne on the death of his fathaf,.^ ^ ' 
had not, like him, the good fortune to oe 
guided in the first steps of his career by a Men- 
tor interested in the happiness of him and Jus- 
people. Michael i ; agined th.it he had wisely 
appointed as his counsellor and first minister 
Boris Morosou, a man till then held in estimation 
and respect, and possessed of great abilitie^But 
unfortunately tainted with the spirit of ambition. 
He advised Alexis to maryr the' daughter of 
Miloslauki, a nobleman oT’small fortune, but 
strongly attached to the interest of the minister ; 
and he himself soon after espoused the sister of 
the empress. No sooner were the nuptial cere- 
monies performed, than Morosou, now brother- 
in-law to the czar, and Miloslauki, his father, 
associating themselves with Leponti Stepanowitz 
Piesscou, chief judge of the supreme court, 
fqrmed a triumviral cabal, and»took into their 
own hands the entire management of the govern- 
ment, while the young emperor passed his time 
in the enjoyment of pleasures which they were 
careful to atiord him. 

Their authority was exercised with effrontery 
)*’hich exasperated the people. Piesscou made 
Yol. XXII. G opeu 
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open traffic of justice ; Milnslauki publicly sold' 
olhces and employments ; and Morosoa enjoyed 
his pre-emin.mcc, with disgusting haughtiness 
and ostentation. The inhabitants of Moscow, 
who had experienced the paternal government 
of Michael, exhibited their resentment at these 
exactions and oppressions. They petitioned the 
czar, but in vain : the bojars, who attended the 
emperor, followed tiie instructions of Morn, sou ; 
ami no answer was returned, nor any grievance 
redressed. Exasperated at this neglect, tliev 
lost all nupence ; they proceeded to the utmost 
excesses ol unbridled licentiousness, not indeed 
agajnst the czar, whose inexperience they' par- 
doned, and whose innocence they respected, but 
against his faithless ministers, and their accom- 
plices and agents, whom they loudly demanded 
to-be put to death. Alexis complied with the 
wishes of the populace, and with difficulty saved 
(he life of his father-in-law, by sacrificing the 
others. Taught by this lesson, Morosou after- 
wards became mild/atlable, just, and obliging. 
The czar also was instructed by this act of 
popular vengeance to beware of reposing unli- 
mited confidence in his ministers, and to guide 
the helm of the empire with his own hand. 
Accordingly, the sequel of this prince’s reigri 
was peaceful and happy, if we except some in- 
considerable wars, of short duration, which he 
waged with thtf> Swedes, the Poles, and other 
neighbouring nations. 

XJuring this reign appeared a daring impostor, 
who pretended to be the son of the great duke 
Basilius Iwanowitz Zuski ; but whose name was 
T'irnoska Ankaduna, and -was the son of a linen- 
draper at Wologda. His father having perceiv- 
ed 
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fed in him some marks of an extraordinary genius; 
was at much expence in his education, unu he 
became a person of eoifeequence among h is illi- 
teraft countrymen. I i is pleasing voice, and 
taste in singing the hvmns and canticles of tha 
church, reinu. mended him to the archbishop, 
who took him into his service, in which he 
behaved so well, that feeling an esteem and 
regard for him, he gave him his gland-daughter 
in marriage. This alliance, which might have 
been very advantageous to him, filially proved 
his ruin, His good fortune now hrgun.to turn 
his brain : he assumed the quality of son-in-lair 
to the waivmle, nr governor of Wolugda. .After 
the death of the archbishop, he dissipated.the. 
fortune of his wife, and went with his fan ily to 
Moscow, where, through the recommendation 
and assistance of a friend, he obtained a luciative 
ollice, attended with responsibility. 1 if ’this 

new station, he recommenced his career of plea- 
sure and extravagance; a*id finding that hii 
first payment of taxes to "the .czapjrculd be 
greatly defective, he borrowed of one of hie 
friends the pearls and rings of his wife, under 
pretence of a ceremony which required some 
show. These he squanuered in dissipat.on, like 
every thing else of which he obtained possession ; 
and, when called upon for restitution, he denied 
that he had ever received them. His wife, ths 
archbishop’s grand-daughter, Teproached him 
with his perfi iousness and dishonesty : upon 
W'hich, fearing that lie might be called to an 
account for his arrears to the treasury, and that 
his wife would be an evidence against him, he 
shut her up in a stove, set fire to the house, and 
burned her to death. . w- ■ 
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After th is horrid transaction, Timoska escaped 
secretly into Poland, and it was thought at Mos- 
cow, that he had perished in the conflagration, 
with the rest of his family. Understariling, 
however, that the czar was about to send an 
ambassador to the king of Poland, and that his 
living at Warsaw was known in Russia, he went 
to (Jhinielnisky, general of the Cossacs, who 
enjoyed considerable authority) and begged bis 
protection against the persecutions which he 
su/fered, he said, on account of his being nearly 
related t^t.he prince Basilius Iivanowitz Zuski. 
The embassy sent bv the czar, was, he affirmed, 
for the purpose of demanding him. Timoska 
car/ivd on this imposture with such art and ad- 
dress, that he insinuated himself into the favour 
of Chmielnisky, and acquired considerable re- 
pute. But as the name, which he had assumed, 
begSh to give him a dangerous celebrity, he did 
not think the general’s protection sufficient, or 
that he was safe “^en in the Ukraine. lie, 
therefore,, ‘suddenly quitted Poland, and repair- 
ed to Constantinople, where he abjured Chris- 
tianity, and was circumcised. The fear of pu- 
nishment for crimes committed in the Turkish 
dominions, induced him to visit Rome, where 
he became a Roman catholic. 

From Rome he repaired to Vienna, and thence 
proceeded into Transylvania to prince Ragotzky, 
who gave him letters of recommendation to Chris* 
tina, queen of Stveden. That princess received 
him with the greatest kindness, and, believing 
his story, allowed him an honourable subsistence. 
The Russian merchants residing at Stockholm, 
acquainted the czar with the pretensions of this 
impostor, who now affirmed that he was the son 
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of Basil in? Iwanowitz Zuski. Proofs demon- 
strative of the imposture were immediately col- 
lected ami sent into Sweden ; and the queen be- 
ing undeceived, ordered him to be arrested and 
thrown into prison, lie found means, however, 
to effect his escape, and fled to Brussels, where 
iie sought the protection of the archduke Leo- 
pold. Dissatisfied probably w ith his reception, 
or with the little advantage which this place 
seemed to promise him, he went to Leipsic, 
where he embraced Lutheranism, and.wjote his 
confession of faith in the Latin larfTfff^ge. lie 
afterwards visited Ncustadt, in the duchy of 
Holstein, where, iri consequence of letters from 
the czar to the duke, he was arrested, and Tent’ 
prisoner to Moscow. 

Ilis behaviour then became ridiculous and in- 
consistent. At sometimes he affirmed tha? he 
was the son of' Zuski, and at others, that his fa- 
ther’s' name was Basilius Domitian'. 'Sbnietimes 
he endeavoured to make tffem belike that he 
was a Polander, and maintained lhat. neither his 
person, language, nor manner of life, bore any 
resemblance to those of the Russians. At length 
lie returned to his former story, and impudently 
asserted, that he was the sun of the czar Basilius 
Iwanowitz Zuski, He told a romantic tale, of 
which the most important episode was, that the 
khan of Tartary had wished *o employ him 
against the czar, and to give him the command 
ot one hundred thousand men for that purpose; 
hut that he bore too great a love to his country 
to involve it in confusion, and that God had pre- 
vented him from engaging in so criminal an un- 
dertaking. He spoke the -Latin, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Turkish languages with- great accu- 

G i V.I.'W 
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racy and fluency. A person, who was employ- 
ed to examine him, contrived by dexterous ma- 
nagement to draw from him even a written con- 
fession of his imposture ; but when that docu- 
ment was again produced, for the purpose of 
extracting from him a formal and oral disavowal 
ttf his pretensions, he denied his own hand- 
writing, and, from that period, persevered in 
asserting himself to be the son of Zuski. He was 
put to the torture in presence of several noble- 
men; bud he still allirmed that that assertion 
was true'?' in short, notwithstanding the testi- 
mony of his mother, of his relatives, and of 
those who had known him in his employments 
anh in his pleasures, he obstinately maintained 
his point, never contradicted himself under the 
greatest sufferings, and suffered capital punish- 
ment at Moscow'. 

During the reign of Alexis Theodorowitz ap- 
peared also another impostor, who was a Cossac, 
and had ao agreeab?t person and uncommon un- 
derstanding, and seemed to be about twenty-five 
years of age. It is said, that mere chance dis- 
covered yho he was, and that he himself was 
ignorant of his own birth; but it seems more 
likely, that Uladislaus, who could ill brook the 
loss of the Russiaa crown, instructed him how 
to act, that he might serve as a pretext for de- 
claring war against the czar, and be the means 
of transferring the empire to himself. It is, 
howeveiv affirmed, that as this Cossac was de- 
ecendiug into a hath in the little town of Sam- 
4mrg, in Polish Prussia, some marks of an ex- 
traordinary kind were observed upon his back ; 
that Dmielouski, the treasurer of the crown, be- 
ing informed of these circumstances, asked him 

several 
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several questions, and examined those strange 
characters ; but that, not being able to under- 
stand them, he sent for a Russian priest, who, 
in a public assembly, immediately read “ De- 
metrius, the son of Demetrius.” I hese charac- 
ters were made to signify, that this young man 
was the son of Griska Utropeja, the first usurper 
that took the name of Demetrius. It was said, 
that his mother, the daughter ol the palatine of 
Sandomir, had been delivered of him in prison, 
and that the wife of a Cossac havjng been 
brought to bed at the same time, aifMferchange 
of children was effected; and that a Russian 
priest, who baptized the son of the princes?, 
seeing him likely to remain unknown, had“m-* 
printed those characters between his shoulders, 
by means of a certain indelible liquor. Such 
Was the improbable account of this Demetrius. 

This impostor appeared at the court of Po- 
land, where he was treated as the son of the 
czar, and connected himself with the famous 
Galga, a Tartariau prince, who ’was tjffcre a pri- 
soner, and afterwards ascended the throne of 
Tartary. But on the death of Uladislaus, the 
complexion of allairs was materially changed 
by the election of John Casimir ; and Demetrius, 
fearing that he should be delivered up to the 
emperor of Russia, with whom the new king 
seemed desirous of living in p*ace and friend- 
ship, retired to Revel, and from thence to Swe- 
den; but, not thinking himself sufficiently safe 
in that country, he withdrew into IloLtein. 
The duke owing the czar a large sum of money, 
he wgs informed, that, if he would deliver this 
impostor into the hands of the Russian monarch, 
the debt would bo remitted him — a proposal 

which 
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which was readily accepted, Accordingly, the 
Metended Demetrius was seized and sent to 
Jtfoscow, where he was confronted by an old 
woman, who called herself his mother, lie 
was prosecuted as a disturber of the public tran- 
quillity, and, being convicted, was condemned 
to be put to death, which was executed soon af- 
ter. These examples prove what effects may he 
produced by daring boldness on the one hand, 
and credulity on the other, in a country be- 
nighted with the darkness of ignorance. 

^ £ '"Sellout this period, Stenko Hazin, chief 

10(19 ol ^ Cossacs, excited a dreadful rebel- 
lion against the czar. The cause of his 
discontent was said to be the ignominious death 
of his brother, w ho had commanded the Cossacs 
that served in the Russian airny, during thecam- 
paigv/s of ld.5i and 1055, against the Poles. 
The knez George Alexowitz Dolgorucki, com- 
mander in chief of ail the forces employed in 
the expedition, ordeVfed the Cossacs to remain in 
the Held*' as long as he pleased ; but not being 
accustomed to be compelled in their actions, 
they abandoned the Russian general, and rang- 
ed themselves under the banners of their own 
leader. This thief, who was Stenko Kazin’s 
brother, Dolgorucki called to an account for the 
conduct of his men, and ordered hirn to be 
hanged. This wvas the pretext of Stenko for 
taking up arms against li is sovereign ; and, at 
first, lie appeared to be actuated by the incen- 
tives of patriotism, the glory of his nation, and 
the desire of just vengeance ; but, after his first 
successes, it was manifest that he was influence^ 
bv ambition. 


He 
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He commenced his depredations on the river 
Wolga, where he took and plundered all the 
small vessels that he met with, and killed the 
men that refused to engage in his sen ice. He 
then put himself at the head of an army of his 
countrymen, and ransacked every to an, church, 
and monastery in the neighbourhood ; and man li- 
ed from theme to laik, a city situated on the ri- 
ver of the sapie name, which divides the king- 
dom of Astraean from the country of the Cal- 
niucs. He then proceeded to the Caspian sea, 
and advanced to the frontiers of P^igi, .where 
he pillaged the towns, and massacred the inha- 
bitants. He had captured a Persian princess, 
who was beautiful and compliant I'eing une 
day on board his yacht, amusing himself on the 
Wolga, and intoxicated with wme, he suddenly 
addressed himself to that river, and, after enu- 
merating the rich presents which tie had made 
his partisans, spoke as follows And thou, 
" noble Wolga! thou, wh# hast wafted to me 
' such abundance of gold, silver, Sii^d other 
precious effects — thou, my friend and defen- 
“ dcr, to whom I ain indebted for mv fortune 
" and advancement — I have given thee ao- 
" thing: but 1 will now prove to tnee nv gra- 
cf titude." Having con ludeu thes 1 words, tie 
took the princess in his arms, and thre" her into 
the river, with the pearls, diam nds, and otii r 
ornaments, with which she wasViorned. What 
heightened the barbarity of this action was, 
that the lady was equally admired for the en- 
dowments of her mind as for the beauty of her 
person, and had always treated him with the 
greatest kindness. 


The 
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The grand principle of this rebel’s policy, 
and by which he attracted numbers of soldiers 
to his standard, and retained them under his 
command, was to ali'ect no pre-eminence over 
the Cossacs, except in the. moment of battle, to 
appear only as ttieir equal, and free from every 
otner wish than that of establishing the empire 
of liberty*. lie allowed them to indulge in 
every species of licentiousness, that he might 
render them equally culpable as himself. After 
he was defeated, theretore, by ajust retribution, 
the piybshment was also exten cd to the people 
who wereT/ie accomplices of his crimes, aDd the 
sharers of his iniquity. 

Ddgorucki, the general who vanquished 
Stenko, erected a tribunal at Arsamas, where he 
executed so severe a judgment upon the rebels, 
that tiie avenues of the town seemed to re3i mble 
the-terrihe picture wiiich the poets have given 
us of Tartarus, in one place were seen heapB 
of dead bodies, ^eatliess, and smeared with 
blood; in, others, numbers of wretches impaled 
alive, i/ftering frighful shrieks, and suffering a 
thousand deaths at cnee; and on all sides gib- 
bets, on each of which were hung forty or fifty 
men. Within the space of three months, more 
than eleven thousand persons were judicially 
condemned, and suffered death by the hands of 
the executioners. 

Stenko, alarftied at the loss of his soldiers, 
and the dereliction of many of his friends, who- 
eliected a reconciliation whh the government, 
knew not where to seek an asylum. At length. 


* Mf kind, alii! hive been lao Oftca deluded by ii> 
miltr premier** 

he 
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he suffered himself to be persuaded, that the 
tzar had forgiven him, and was extremely de- 
sirous of seeing him at Moscow. He put im- 
plicit faith in this report, and travelled thither 
with his brother, who repeatedly represented to 
him on the journey, that punishment and death 
would more probably be their lot, than a par- 
don. Stenko, however, w\.s so credulous as to 
confide In the assurances he had received, and 
did not perceive his error till he met a wretched 
waggon, in die midst of which was erected a 
gibbet, sure omen of his death, whitjt jpnn fol- 
lowed, after he had been obliged to undergo the 
torture. 

Such was the termination of an enterpriza, 
which might have been attended with the most 
lamentable consequences to the Russian empire, 
if Stenko had been equally prudent as daring..* 
The rebellion, however, is said to have cost 
Russia one hundred thousand lighting men; for 
even a greater number perislifd by famine and 
disease, than fell by the e*dge qf the sword. 
These terrible executions were repugnaj^tn the 
humane lie.irt of Alexis, wdio regretted that he 
w as under the sad necessity of putting so many 
persons to death ; but, in certain conjunctures, 
such executions are necessary for the prevention 
cf greater evils. Resides, it is only an act of 
justice to declare, that he omitted no practicable 
means of rendering his govermnSnt mild and 
equitable. Though possessed of personal cou- 
rage, he never engaged in war, except wlieu 
he could not avoid it; and lie incessantly la- 
boured to promote the peace and happiness of 
his- subjects. The whole or his subsequent life 
was employed m rectifying and repairing, by 

th» 
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the wisdom of his administration, the ftnlts and 
eiTois into which he had been led in his youth, 
by Ins too great confidence in his favouiites and 
ministers. He died in the forty-sixth year .of 
llis age. 

A q Bv his first wife, Alexis left two sons, 
j ^ ' Theodore and John, and one daughter, 
the princess Sophia. The children of the 
second marriage were Peter, and a princess call- 
ed Is alalia. Theodore AlexDwitz, who was born 
in luj7, was eighteen years of age when he 
ascended the throne of Russia. Possessing all 
thr good qualities of his father, his constitution 
was unfortunately weak and deln ate, and rl id 
not promise him a long life. Oil his accession, 
he found the empire engaged in a war with the 
Turks, which he carried on with such ability 
^t.d Vigour, that it was attended with success on 
his side. A peace was concluded between the 
two powers, by which the Cossacs, who had 
put the.nseh'es unc^er the protection of the Ot- 
toman court, yrere ^iven up, and the grand- 
signior^becaine guarantee of a treaty between 
the czar 5nd the khan of Tartary, by which the 
latter engaged to prevent his subjects from 
making incursions into the Russian provinces. 

Theodore had been too much employed in 
military affairs, since his accession to the iferone, 
to execute the designs he intended for the good 
ot his people.* Faithfully attached to the pru- 
dent conduct of his father, he invited foreign 
ofli ers into his country, endeavoured to polish 
Russia, and to introduce into the empire useful 
establishments. Thinking it absurd and unjust, 
that any should pretend to be entitled to great 
■distinction, high honours, and the most impor- 
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tant employments of the state, merely on ac- 
count of birth, and without the lea~t regard to 
merit, he ordered all the nobles of the empire 
to attend him, with the charters and privileges 
of their titles, which, when presented to him, 
he threw into the fire, and declared that thence 
forward all honourable or profitable prerogatives 
should be solely granted to talents and virtue. 
But laudable as this design might appear, it 
could not be properly executed. The distinc- 
tion annexed to birth in some measure seem3 ne- 
cessary, in order to^rreserve a due subordination 
in the state. The czar, however, followed that 
principle in disposing of the throne, when he 
perceived his end approaching. Of his two 
brothers, John the elder, was of competent age ; 
but his mind was weak, his sight short, and he 
was subject to epileptic fits; and Theodore con- 
sidered him as unfit to provide for the necessities 
of an empire beginning to emerge from bar 
barism. Having, therefore^ grea'ter regard fot 
the welfare of his counter, than feu- the cus 
toms which had hitherto prevailed, he declared 
Peter his successor, who, notwithstanding his 
early youth, had showed a taste for the sciences 
and useful kuowledge, and consequently excited 
a hope, that he might realise projects of utility 
to Russia. 

The princess Sophia, third daughter of the 
emperor Alexis Michaelowitz by his first wife, 
leaving her retirement in a convent, to which 
an ancient law had subjected the female off- 
spring of the czars, had been very assiduous in 
attending on her brother Theodore, during his 
illness, and found means to engross a consider- 
able share in the administration of affairs. Her 
' Voi.. XXII. H genius 

th 
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genius was extraordinary, and might have been; 
of great service to the state, had it not been ac- 
companied with an unbounded ambition, which 
excited her to aim at becoming mistress Dt' the em- 
pire, by endeavouring to disannul the nomina- 
tion of Peter, and to substitute in his stead the. 
weak prince Joint, in whose name she hoped to 
govern Russia, 

Tircedore was scarcely dead, when the nomi- 
nation of a prince, only ten years of age, to be 
his successor in the throne, the exclusion of the 
elder brother, and the intrigues of the princess 
Sophia then sister, occasioned a most dreadful 
rebellion. Like all other despots, the Russian 
emperors had formed lor themselves a guard ex- 
clusively attached to their persons, similar to the 
janissaries of the grand-signjnr, and to whom 
were given the appellation of strelitze. r. The 
princess Sophia convened an assembly of the 
princes of the blood, the generals of the army, 
the bojars, the bishops, and the principal mer- 
chants, to jvhom she -represented, that, by right 
of seniority and merit, the empire ought to de- 
volve to John; and, upon (putting the conven- 
tion, she promised the strelitzes an increase of 
pay, and made them some valuable presents. 
She also caused a report to be privately circu- 
lated, that Alexis had been compelled to prefer 
the younger to the eldey brother by a faction,, 
who, after having extorted front linn that nomi- 
nation, had poisoned him to prevent his retract-' 

if 

At length Sophia furnished the strelitzes with 
a list of forty obnoxious persons, at the head of 
which was the name of Von Gaden, who had 
been physiciaivtu the emperor Theodore. All the 

other* 
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others were nobles, enemies, it was said, to their 
corps and to the state, and, therefor' , meriting' 
death. Those incensed soldiers hurried to the 
palace and through the city in quest of their 
destined victims. -Von linden, it was reported, 
had administered poison to the late emperor, and 
was, therefore, the particular object of their re- 
sentment. In their search for hint, they net a. 
young man of the same profession, whom the y 
seized, saying, “ You are a physician, an I if 
you did not poison our master Tlicodenj, ■ w 
have poisoned others, and therefore* descr c 
death:” and having thus spoken they killed him. 
At length, they discoverd Von Gaden, who had 
disguised himself in a beggar’s habit, and dragged « 
him to the palace: the princesses, ijy whom he 
was beloved, and who reposed some confidence 
in his skill, implored pardon for him on their 
knees, and assured the strelitzes, tiiat he was 
•an able physician, and had taken great care of 
their brother Theodore. I^*e soldiers replied, 
that he deserved to die, not only as a jJhysician, 
but also as. a sorcerer ; because a dried toad and 
a great snake had been found in his house. The 
revoiters then appointed a tribunal, of which 
only one member could write, and which ■ con- 
demned him to suffer death. The same judges, 
in like manner, passed sentence upon the ac- 
cused liobles, whom they executed by cutting 
them in pieces with their sabres.* While these 
miscreants thus glutted their fury in the presence 
of the princesses, others laid violent hands on 
those that were odious to them, Or obnoxious to 
Sophia. 

These acts of cruelty terminated with , -p. 

proclaiming the two princes, John and J ’ 
Pete], joint soveruigus, and associating 

II 2 their 
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their sister Sophia in the government, as cD-re- 
gent. She then approved of all the crimes of 
which the strelitzes had been guilty, rewarded 
their services with the forfeited estates of their 
victims, and permitted them to erect a monu- 
ment, on which were inscribed the names of the 
persons that had been put to death, and who were 
represented as traitors to their country, f inally, 
she granted them letters patent, expressive of 
her thanks for their zeal and fidelity. 

Sophia married John to a young lady of the 
house of'Soltikollj in order that if they had is- 
sue Peter might lose for ever the hopes of re- 
taining the crown. The imbecility of the elder 
brother, and the youth of Peter, allowed Sophia 
to enjoy all the honours of sovereignty : her bust 
appeared on the public coin ; she signed all dis- 
patches ; and possessed the first seat in the coun- 
cil, and a power without controul. The czar 
Peter, who was nowin his eighteenth year, mar- 
ried a lady contrary to the inclinations of his 
sister. Sophia, therefore, formed a design 
against' the life of her brother, Peter. Having 
concerted her measures, she made choice of the 
president of the strelitzes to execute this bloody 
deed. The czar Peter w as at that time atObro- 
zensko, a country seat three miles distant from 
Moscow. To this place, the president and six 
hundred strelizes immediately repaired; but the 
latter, struck 'with horror at the thought of shed- 
ding the blood of their prince, privately in- 
formed the czar of his danger. Peter bad only 
time to escape to the convent of the Trinity, 
which was also a palace and a fortress; and had 
he remained an hour longer at Obrozensko, he 
would have been dethroned, and perhaps mur- 
dered. 


Petei 
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i Peter then summoned the bojars to attend him 
tit the convent, ordered troops to be raised in 
evrerv town, and having- published an account of 
the attempt made, against his life, was visited by 
a numerous body of noblemen and gentleme n. 
.Sophia endeavoured to engage the strelitze.s to 
espouse her cause; but they, notwithstanding her 
injunctions to the contrary, marched directly to 
the convent, and assured the czar of their fide- 
lity to his person and government. She was af- 
terwards arrested ; and her partisans were taken 
and punished with death. When thij evocations 
ui the conspirators were terminated, Peter or- 
dered Sophia to be imprisoned and deprived of 
all authority. Thus ended the regency of thyt 
princess, who governed the Russian Empire 
during several years; but endeavouring to en- 
gross the whole power, she lost both her autho- 
rity and liberty, and was confined in a convent 
till the time of her death, which happened fif- 
teen years after this transagkiim. Some elf'nrts 
"ere indeed made by her partisans to ‘reinstate 
her in herformer situation; but tney proved vain 
and ineffectual. 

Peter returned to Moscow, and made his pub- 
lic entry into that city on horseback, attended 
by a guard of eighteen thousand strelitzes, and 

companied bv his wife and mother. The czar, 
dohn, who had not been concerned in the late 
transactions, affectionately receive*! him at the 
palace gate ; and the two brothers embraced each 
other. From that time, Peter is to be . _ 
considered as sole Sovereign ; since, from ’ ~T’ 
the period of this revolution to the year 1 y " 
ld9ti, in which John died, the latter led a pri- 
vate and retired life, and scarcely took any far- 

. Id 3 ther 
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ttier part in the governing of the empire, than 
that of signing his name to the public edicts. 

If we would duly appreciate the actions of 
Peter I. we ought to consider the condition of 
Russia, when he commenced his reign. It was 
slavishly observant of ancient usages, most of 
them barbarous and stupid, but so fondly che- 
rished by the nation, that the task of reform ap- 
peared almost hopeless. Some of the czar's pre- 
decessors, however, had endeavoured to disse- 
minate knowledge through the empire; and we 
have before seen, that, by persevering efforts, 
one of them had procured learned men and ar- 
tists, civil and military preceptors. But though 
exhortations and favours were unsparingly em- 
ployed, neither that prince, nor his successors, 
could produce much effect on their subjects. 
Peter, however, determined to try another mode 
of experiment: he set out in the retinue of an 
pmbassy, which he sent to visit several courts. 
He held no rank in^he ambassadorial train; but 
it was weH known that he w*as the Russian mo- 
narch. At one time a sovereign, at another 
time a private individual, he now conferred with 
kings, and now mingled in the company of ar- 
tisans. Motives of curiosity have sometimes in- 
duced monarchs to travel, and to handle the tools 
of workmen for their pleasure and amusement ; 
but Peter alone sought to render them familiar 
to him by practice, in order that he might be 
able to estimate and direct those persons, whom 
he should send to instruct his subjects. 

-What a striking spectacle must it have been 
to behold the czar, at the age of twenty-five, 
quitting the luxury of a court, condemning 
jiimself to a life of toil, and by his courage and 

perseverance^ 
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perseverance, surmounting every delicacy and 
every repugnance ! in consequence of an acci- 
dent which had befallen him m his early years, 
he dreaded water so much, that, on being ob- 
liged to cross even a rivulet, he was seized with 
a cold sweat and convulsions. In order, there- 
fore, to conquer nature, he plunged into a river, 
and that element, which had hitherto been the 
object of his aversion, became one ut the prin- 
cipal theatres of his triumphs. 

Peter having arrived at Amsterdam, disguised 
himself, repaired to the dock-yard of' Sujrdam, 
and enrolled himself among the ship-carpenters,’ 
He was astonished at the multitude of workmen 
Constantly employed; the order and exactness 
observed in their several departments; the great 
dispatch with which they built and fitted out 
vessels; and the incredible quantity of stores 
for the ease and security of labour. Clad and 
fed like the rest of the carpenters, the czar, 
worked in the forges, the rope-wfalks, and the 
mills. From the construenon of a boat, he pro- 
ceeded to that of a sixty-gun ship, which was 
begun by himself, and finished with his own 
hands, and which he sent to Archangel. These 
occupations did not prevent him frum attending 
the lectures on anatomy, surgery, mechanics-; 
and other branches of practical philosophy cul- 
tivated in Holland. From Amsterdam he sailed 
tu England, where he followed title same manner 
of life as in Holland. The Dutch carpenters 
had taught him the practical part of ship-build- 
ing; but the English instructed him in the funda- 
mental principles of the art. In short, nothing 
escaped the notice of this prince : hi« attention 
was directed to astronomy, arithmetic, watch- 
making 
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Making, ahd hydraulics. Wishing to -introduce 
cv cry .sj ji i i v.s of knowledge into hi.s dominions, 
lie sent into Russian colony of between six aiul 
seven In ndred ingenious men, in the several 
arts and professions. 

The measures which the czar had taken on 
leaving his dominions, produced the best client ; 
and w hilst in the character of a ship-wright, 
lie was handling the axe and the saw at baar- 
dam, his troops gained successive victories over 
the Turks and Tartars on the frontiers of Rus- 
sia. Th es* troops, indeed, had been formed by 
hivnseH: theiV exercises, their discipline, had 
< onstituted, as it were, the amusements of his 
boyish days. Scarcely was Peter sullicienllv 
dole to carry a nnisquet, when he assembled 
around him a number of youths ot his own nge, 
in whose company he accustomed himself to 
martial maineuvres. 11c made them pass, and he 
passed himself, through tiie different military 
grades. That ’corps increased in number, aud 
swelled to a,n army, remarkable for courage ami 
bravery, and of which every individual was 
personally known to the czar. 

in order to teach the young bojars proper sub- 
ordination, with which they were hitherto uu- 
acquaintcd, he successively occupied the sta- 
tions of drummer, corporal, serjeant, lieutenant, 
and captain, while the commands were given 
and executed inuthe name of Le Port, a Pieds 
montesft gentleman, who had become the favour- 
ite of Peter, and had proved himself Worthy of 
his confidence. Le Fort had not been instructed 
in military knowledge, nor was he a man of li- 
terature, having never applied to any particular 
act or science; but, like the czar, he wa£ in- 
debted 
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debted for '.very thing to his own genius. He 
became a general, took cities, and won bat- 
tles. In the midst of these military exercises, 
Peter did not neglect the navy; and as he 
had made Le Fort a general, though he had 
never borne any commission by land, so he raised 
him to the rank of admiral, though he had ne- 
ver before commanded at sea. The czar passed 
also through the various grades in the naval ser- 
vice. His example was a powerful stimulus to 
the Eussian nobilitv, who disdained not the low- 
est ranks in the militia, when they saw that the 
emperor, instead of viewing theTn with con- 
tempt, beheld them with pride and compla- 
cency. 

After a successful campaign against theTurk5 
and Tartars, Peter, wishing to accustom his peo- 
ple to glory as well as to military toil, marched 
his army into Moscow under triumphal arches, 
embellished with pompous decorations, and ac- 
companied with illuminations aiid fire-works. 
The soldiers who had fougm on board Venetian 
vessels against the Turks, movetl first ift proces- 
sion. I he generals, admiral Le Fort, and the' 
other officers, took the precedency of their so- 
vereign, who, in order to demonstrate to the 
nobility by his own example, that merit ought 
to be the only road to military preferment, de- 
clared he had no rank in the army. The bustle 
and joy of this ceremony bcang terminated, 
public rewards were distributed to the brave, 
and punishments inflicted on the cowards. 

By order of the czar, the troops had already 
changed their long garb, and now wore a short 
dress, which was lighter and better suited to 
their movements. In order to naturalize these 

innovations 
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innovations among his subjects, he delcr-minetl 
to send a number of the young nubility of ins 
empire to travel, as he had dune, into foreign 
countries, where they might acquire knowledge, 
and adopt the manners ol oilier nations. Con- 
vinced, likewise, that politeness or civilization 
cannot be introduced or preserved without the 
intercourse of the two sexes, the czar esta- 
blished assemblies, at which himself appeared 
in person, and to which he invited ladies and 
their daughters, who dressed alter the manner 
of the southern nations of Europe; and for these 
entertainments lie published regulations. He 
encouraged the emulation of dress, dapeing, 
moderate play, and decent familiarity. Thus 
gradually and imperceptibly did Peter change 
the Russian costume. The long robe was worn 
by many nations, on account of its requiring 
less fashion and art; and for the same reason, it 
was usual among the people to suffer their 
beards to grow to an enormous length. The 
czarfound po difficulty in introducingthe French 
mode of dress, and the custom of shaving, 
among his courtiers; but the people were more 
stubborn, and he w as under the necessity of im- 
posing a tax on long rubes and beards. The an- 
cient gravity, which was tinctured with a gloom 
of melancholy, gave way to an easiness ofmau- 
Uf!', that was the precursor of gaiety. 

'■ The reformation of the church, which in 
many countries is considered as a difficult and 
dangerous attempt, was accomplished by Peter 
with great facility. The patriarchs had some- 
times contested the imperial authority ; and the 
bishops had arrogated to themselves the power 
of condemning to death, and oilier corporeal pu- 
nishments. 
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nishments, contrary to the spirit of religion, 
and to the subordination of government. Tile 
czar, therefore, deprived the clergy of their 
authority, and entirely abolished the dignity ol' 
the patriarch. Considering that, as his domi- 
nions were ill peopled, the celibacy of the 
monks was contrary to nature and to the public 
good, a multitude of cloistered young men 
and women, who made a vow to retire from the 
world and its services, appeared to him a dan- 
gerous institution. He therefore ordained, that 
none should be admitted to a monastic lif», till 
the age of fifty; and he prohibited every one 
invested with a public employment from enter- 
ing a convent. In Russia marriages had hitlierUi 
been performed after the custom of Turkey and 
Persia, where the parties do nut see each other 
till the contract is signed. That ridiculous cus- 
tom the czar abolished. Notwithstanding the 
repugnance of the church, he obliged the nation 
to adopt the Roman calctit^ir, and introduced 
the common arithmetical figures iytotlve exche- 
quer and public oilices, from whence they made 
their way into the compting houses of merchants. 
The chief part, however, of these improve- 
ments did not take plate till after Peter had 
quitted the united provinces. 

Having seen the English fleet, and the dock- 
yards in Holland, he wished also to observe (In: 
military- discipline of the Hermans, and there- 
fore proceeded to Vienna, where he had an in- 
terview with the emperor Leopold, who was 
the natural ally of the Russians against the 
iurks. Peter was ready to depart from Vienna, 
ill order to, repair to Venice, when he received 
information- that a rebellion had broken out in 

his 
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his dominions. This insurrection had been ex- 
cited partly by the old bojars, who were strong- 
ly attached to their ancient customs, and partly 
by the clergy, who considered all Peter’s inno- 
vations as so many acts of sacrilege. It may 
also be supposed that the prince* Sophia, who 
was immured in a convent, was not wholly un- 
concerned in this transaction, since the rebels 
declared they would place her on the throne, 
instead of a prince, who, under pretence of po- 
lishing his kingdom, delivered it into the hands 
of foreigners, and placed them at the head of 
every department of the administration. 

Superstition, which sheds its baneful influ- 
,qpce over the world, and is held in reverence 
by the vulgar, was soon diffused from the com- 
mon people of Russia to the stn litzes, whom 
Peter, previously to the commencement of his 
journey, had dispersed into the frontier posts, 
sufficiently remote from each other, in order to 
prevent their juni^tion. They knew that their 
former conduct hau excited the indignation of 
the czar, aiul that he would at some earlier or 
more distant period find means to destroy their 
body. Under this idea they quitted their garri- 
sons, assembled to the number of ten thousand, 
and set out on their march to Moscow, to gain, 
as they pretended, certain information whether 
the czar was alive or dead. The regency de- 
monstrated to them the falsity of that rumour; 
and endeavoured by intreaties and menaces to 
induce them to return to their duty, and to re- 
occupy their former posts: but the strelitzc; 
obstinately persisted ir their design, and conti- 
nued to advance. Their approach excited the 
greatest consternation in Moscow, An engage- 

men 
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ment was now inevitable : the action was bloody 
and obstinately contested, and the strelitzes being 
defeated, laid down their arms. 

The czar arrived in the capital of his domi- 
nions, before it was known that he had quitted 
Germany. lie inflicted a dreadful punishment 
on the leaders of the revolt ; the rest of the stre- 
Jitzes were drafted into dillerent regiments; 
the corps was entirely suppressed; and their 
name abolished. He confided the care of his 
person to the cadets, whom he had himself rear- 
ed and disciplined. ' . 

These transactions were followed by a war 
a gainst Sweden, which was at that time ^ 
governed by the celebrated Charles XII. j-qq^ 
The Russian army having penetrated into 
Ingria, laid siege to the citadel of Narva; but 
being attacked by the Swedish monarch with , a 
very inferior number of troops, the Russians 
were entirely ded'eated, and compelled to retire. 
Refer, however, was not prevented by this war 
from attending to the plans ^hich he had formed 
for the welfare of his kingdom. Having c3ptured 
Nyenschautz, a fortress at the mouth of the Neva, 
he laid the foundation of St. Petersburgh, which 
was destined to rival the city of Moscow, and 
which the residence of the sovereign has-since 
rendered the capital of the empire. He la- 
boured to unite the Caspian and the Black sea, by 
means of a communication between the Don and 
the Wolga. lie covered his plains with beauti- 
ful cattle, which, together with their herdsmen, 
he brought from Saxony. He erected manu- 
factories for cloth, linen and paper; opened 
the mines of Siberia; invited and protected 
smiths, braziers, armourers, founders, and arti- 
Vol. XXii. I sans 
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.sans of every kind; anti established printing- 
offices, public schools, and hospital's-. 

In themean time, Charles, who had com- ^ 
pulled Augustus, king of Poland, to re- " 
sign his crown, not only obliged the troops ‘ ’ 
of Peter to evacuate Lithuania, but penetrated 
into the provinces of the Russian empire. In- 
vited by the hetman of the C tissues, who promis- 
ed to revolt from the czar and to join his armv, 
the Swedish monarch was induced to proceed to 
the Ukraine, where his situation became cx- 
tremulv eVitjr.il and dangerous. Charles, how- 
ever, laid shore to Vultow a, a strong city in that 
province ; but being attacked by the czar with a 
Jtpmerous and powerful army, his troops were 
entirely defeated, and himself obliged to seek 
safety in flight. 

.Charles having fled to Constantinople, in- 
terested the divan in his behalf, who considered 
him as an unfortunate hero, and resolved to assist 
him. Pet.-r suddenly beheld himself menaced 
by an unexpected loe, ami was obliged to have 
recourse to means of defence. But lie iinprudeutl v 
advanced too far into the enemy's country; and 
having arrived at Yassy in Moldavia, experienced 
a want of prat isiuns, anti found himself com- 
pletely surrounded on the Pruth by the Turks, 
who amounted Jo upwards of two hundred thou- 
sand men, whilst the Russian army did not con- 
sist of mure- than twenty thousand troops. Re- 
duced to desperation, the czar sat in his tent, 
and beheld' at once his labours destroyed, his 
hopes defeated, and himself more unfortunate 
than the Swedish monarch at Pultowa. 

For the safety of his army and of himself, the 
czar was indebted to Catharine, who was then 

his 
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his mistress. That woman, who afterwards be- 
calms so renowned, was unacquainted with her 
father, and scarcely knew either her mother 
or the place of her birth. In her fourteenth 
year she married a dragoon of the Swedish gar- 
rison of Marieiihurgh, at, the, capture of which by 
the Russians, she was taken prisoner, ami em- 
ployed in the general's kitchen, where, by her 
mental powers and her personal graces, slip, won 
the affections of her master, from thence she 
passed into the family of prince Menzikoif, who 
was not less struck with her attractions', amj with 
whom she continued till she became the mistress 
of the czar. Peter having accidentally met her 
at the house of the prince, was pleased with he^ 
turn of mind, and gained possession of her per- 
son. By assiduity and attention, by the softness 
and complacency of her manners, and by a tem- 
per singularly gay and ch earful, Catharine ac- 
quired an absolute sway over the mind of the 
emperor. She calmed his impetuosity, consoled 
him in his anxieties, anu ‘Watched over his 
health. * 

She had attended him in his campaign against 
the Turks. Peter, reduced to desperation, had 
determined, to cut his way through the enemy 
during the darkness of the night; and after giv- 
ing positive orders that no one should approach 
him on pain of death, retired to his tent in great 
agony. The principal officers assembled at this 
important crisis, in the presence of Catharine, 
and drew up certain preliminaries, in order to 
obtain a truce from the enemy. VVitlxuit the 
knowledge of Peter, plenipotentiaries were dis- 
patched to the grand-vizier, with wij^su. a praett 
was concluded, on conditions more ajfSfctf&u: than 
1 2. \ • r; ; , in 
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in so desperate a situation could have been rea- 
sonably expected. Catharine, who had charged 
herself with the office of prevailing on the em- 
peror to ratify what had been done, ventured to 
enter his tent, w here her efforts were crowned with 
success. On tlusoccasion sheobtained great popu- 
larity, and her wise and prudent conduct prt serv- 
ed theczarand his army from certain destruction. 
^ p) This meritorious service induced Peter 
to give her his hand, and to place on her 
head the imperial diadem. 

Previously to this last transaction, a peace had 
been concluded between Russia and Sweden, 
which ceded to the czar Livonia, Esthcnia, In- 
yria, and parts of Carclia and Finland. On oc- 
casion of this treaty, so glorious to the empire, 
great festivities were appointed, and the senate 
and synod offered to Peter, the conqueror of the 
Baltic, to exchange the title of czar for that of 
emperor and autocrat of all the Russian, to which 
was annexed the honourable surname uftli e Great. 

Peter, however, after all his noble institutions 
and his liberal attempts to civilize his people, 
was himself no better than an enlightened bar- 
barian. Inventive, bold, active, and indefati- 
gable, he was formed for conceiving the most 
magnificent, and for executing the most difficult 
and daring designs; but unfeeling, impatient, 
furious under the influence of passion, and a slave 
to his own arbitrary will, he was shamefully pro- 
digal of thejrves of his subjects, and did not en- 
deavour to combine their ease and happiness with 
his glory and personal greatness. His savage 
ferocity and despotic rigour was exercised against 
Alexis, his only son by his first wife, who, hav- 
ing led an abandoned course of life, and dis- 

' covered 
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covered an inclination to obstruct the czar’s ft- 
vouritc plan of civilization, was compelled by li is 
father to sign in 1718, a solemn renunciation of his 
right to the crown. But lest that deed should 
not proye sufficient to excludethe ezarnwitz from 
the succession, Peter assembled an extraordinary 
court, composed of the principal nobility and 
clergy, who condemned that untortuuate, though 
seemingly weak and disolutc prince, to suitor 
death, without prescribing the manner in which 
it should be inflicted. 

Alexis was seized with strongconxulsion?, and 
expired soon after the dreadful sentence was an- 
nounced to him; but whether iri consequence of 
the agony occasioned by such alarming intbllt* 
genre, or by other means, is uncertain. , It is 
only known, that Peter then had, by his beloved 
( 'atiiarine, an infant son, wlm bore lu$ 0 W 11 
name, and whom he designed for his successor; 
and as it is probable, that file .birth of this 
son had accelerated the prosecution, and increas 
ed theseverity of the procei'diug.*agai nsfc Alexis, 
whom his father had Indore threatened to disin- 
herit, the friends of Catharine might possibly 
hasten the death of the same, prince, in order (o 
avoid the odium of his public execution. But 
whatever might be the cause of the death ofthe 
ezarowitz, the young Peter, whom the emperor 
had ordered all his subjects to acknowledge as 
lawful heir to the crown, did not lung survive 
him. 

^ £ At the age of fifty-three years died 
j_' 25 ' Peter the Great, Catharine purchased 
the most costly marble, and invited the 
must able sculptors of Italy to erect a mauso- 
leum for the departed hero. It was adorned 
1 3 with 
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with emblematic devices, inscriptions, and an 
Opitaph, containing in epitome, his entire his- 
tory. She also caused medals to be struck and 
copiously to be distributed among the foreign 
ambassadors, and all the great men in the em- 
pire. On one side appeared the bust of Peter 
the Great; and on the reverse, was the empress 
with the crown on her head, a globe and a scep- 
tre lying beside her on a tabic, and before her 
a sphere, sea-charts, plans, mathematical instru- 
ments, arms, and a cadueeus. In the back- 
ground an edifice rises on the shore ; and an 
arsenal is discovered with a ship at sea. In clouds 
above, supported by Immortality, appears the 
dbfunct emperor, who exhibits these treasures to 
Catharine, and says to her, “ Behold what I 
" have left to you/’ 

On the decease of Peter the Great, Catharine 
ascended the throne of Russia, and, from the 
commencement of her reign, conducted herself 
with the greatest benignity and gentleness, and 
by that means secured the love and veneration 
of her subjects. She had borne to the late czar 
.several children, of whom two daughters sur- 
vived him, and have obtained a plate in his- 
tory; Anne and Elizabeth Petrowna, It is pro- 
nouncing her eulogy, when we say, that during 
her administration it could not be perceived that 
the head of the empire had been changed. The 
genius of Peter the Great, as if it had been in- 
fused into her soul, still continued to direct the 
government, and to watch over the glory of the 
empire. Her indefatigable zeal for the welfare 
of her subjects, as well as her gratitude, prompt- 
ed her to pursue with undeviating exactitude 
the plan which Peter had formed for the civiliz- 
ation 
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arioii of his people. During her reign, the em- 
pire enjoyed the blessings of peace. 

In compliance with the wish expressed by 
her husband in his last moments, she married 
her eldest daughter, Anne Petrowna, to the 
duke of Holstein; and the fruit of this marriage 
was that unfortunate prince, afterwards Peter 
III. Of the young son of Alexis, who was at 
that time the only remaining male of the blood 
of the czars, Catharine took peculiar care; and, 
with the view of opening to him the-avenue to 
the throne, declared him grand duke of Kussia. 
She presided at the first session of the academy 
of Pctersburgh, to which Peter had not had 
time to give the finishing form. She died at tit® 
age of thirty-eight, two years after the death 
of her husband. 

Previously to her decease, Catharine had been 
prevailed on to make her will and settle the suc- 
cession. Accordingly she left the throne . jj 
to Peter II. son of Alexis, binder the di- ’ 
rection of a council of regency*, at the “ 
head of which was prince MenzikolF, who, like 
herself, was a striking instance of the caprice of 
fortune. When a boy he cried pastry about the 
streets, and having obtained information of a 
conspiracy that was formed against the czar, he 
tnade known his intelligence to Peter the Great, 
who took him to euurt, where the young 
pie-seller proved himself fit for various em- 
ployments, and rose from one grade to an- 
other till he attained that of general,' all the 
while enjoying the confidence and friendship 
of his imperial master. It was at his house that 
Peter I, saw Catharine, who recollected her for- 
mer attachment to Menzikoft and intrusted him 
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with tli e chief management in the guardianship 
of her .successor. .She had even mentioned in 
her will that she wished Peter II. to espouse the 
daughter of I'ueiu.ikofl'. 'I 'he young prime, 
however, instead el following the advice of the 
late empress, gave ear to the suggestions of that 
minister's enemies, despoiled him of all his pro- 
perty, and bam.vhed him, with his whole family, 
to the remote extremity of Siberia. 

Peter Ji. was extremely' beloved by his people. 
Russia lias since termed his reign its happiest 
period - during a hundred years. Mo war des- 
troyed the population, and wasted the money 
of the empire. Every one peaceably and se- 
curely enjoyed what belonged to him. After 
his accession to the throne, he wrote to his sjs. 
ter, that “ God having called him to the gnvern- 
ilient of so extensive an empire, he would cij- 
f dtavour to perform his duty by ruling hi* 
1 people in righteousness and in the fear oi the 
c Almighty, hy heafuening to the complaints 
‘ of thopoor atld the oppressed, and, imitating 
■ the laudable example of Vespasian, who would 
‘ sutler no man to go sorrowful away.” What 
happiness would hat e redounded to Russia, 
hud tiiis emperor always thought and acted in 
this manner, and attained an extreme old age! 
Emer, however, sickened of the small-pox, of 
■which he died at the age of fifteen. On his 
death the male race of the family of Roman ow 
became extinct, and with him perished the hope 
of the nation. 


CHAP. 
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From the Extinction of the Male Race of the Fa- 
mily of Romanow , to the Commencement of the 
nineteenth Century. — 


O N the decease of Peter II. the, court- ^ ^ 
cil, the senate, the general officers, 

.'tuil other jiersoits of distinction, axst'in- 
hietl in order to appoint a successor ft) the throne, 
and took no notice of tire w ill of the late empress 
Catharine. There remained three daughters of 
the emperor John, Peter’s elder brother; Ca- 
tharine Jwanowna, married to the duke of Meck- 
lenburg!], Anne Iwanuvvna, relict of the duke 
of ('norland, and Elizabeth who lived at Peters- 
burg]! unmarried. From these princesses the 
council resolved to elect a sovereign, and the 
choice fell on Anne lwanBvvna, who was at li- 
berty to contract a new marriage wilhsoitie great 
man of the country, and might produce u native 
Russian heir to the throne. The nobles, however, 
designed to change the form of government, 
which had been hitherto arbitrary and despotic, 
to diminish the authority of the sovereign, and 
convert the Russian monarchy into an aristo- 
cracy. Anne was accordingly informed of her 
being elected to the sovereignty, and of the ca- 
pitulation annexed, by which she became mere- 
ly the executrix of the resolutions of the coun- 
cil. But she did not hesitate to sign the instru- 
ment, and w'as therefore immediately declared 
empress of Russia. 


Anne, 
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Anne, however, had not been long seated on 
the throne, before other noble families, who 
constituted no part of the council, took umbrage 
at the capit uhil ion, which they considered as in- 
jurious to the interest and welfare of the people 
in general. The empress was, therefore, re- 
quested to govern in the same manner as her 
! redecessors, and to unite the council and the 
senate. Anne was very ready to acquiesce in 
this petition, which promised to free her from 
superior controul. she therefore convened the 
council, and having read the capitulation, tore it 
in pieces, and declared, that she ascended the 
throne of her ancestors in virtue of her heredi- 
tary right, and not by the election of the no- 

i;a, 

Peter the Great had extended the confines of 
the emp.re on the side of Persia. Anne opened 
a negotiation with the Khali, and promised to 
restore to him the conquered countries, provided 
he would .a I'mr and promote the commerce with 
^ itnssla. Accordingly, the empress made 
‘ h formal surrender of all her Persian pos- 
... ssions, and the Russian merchants ob- 
tained \ cry considerable privileges in the terri- 
tories of Persia. Anne soon alter united her 
forces to those of Austria, and attacked the ter- 
ritories of the Porte ; but tlie Russians, though 
every where victorious, after conquering Mol- 
davia, A.soph on the Palus Moeotis, and Oc,.a- 
kow oil theRuxine, were glad to purchase, peai e 
by restoring the captured places. The war, 
however, recommenced, and the Russian f loops, 
under the command of marshal Munich, com- 
pletely routed the Turks near Ktavutshaw, took 
tlie fortress of Khotyim, crossed the Pruih, made 

them elves 
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themselves masters of Yassy, the capital of Mol- 
davia, and compelled the whole of that province 
to submit to the empress. But Austria having 
signed a treaty of pacification with the Porte at 
Belgrade, Russia was also obliged to conclude a 
peace. After sacrificing, therefore, a great 
number of men, and expending vast sums of 
money, a few commercial advantages werfe, 
the gain that accrued from these successive years 
of murderous ami desolating war. 

Anne is said to have been strongly addicted 
to gallantry. Her principal favourite ''.’as Ejnest 
John Birnn, the grand-soil of an hostler, and a 
native of Courland: his father, risen from the 
lowest station in the stable to the post of chiA 
huntsman, had three sons, to whom he gave a 
good education. Ernest, who was the eldest, 
advanced himself at court, and aimed at, digni- 
ties; but his origin being too notorious, he was 
rejected bv the nobles, with whom he had.cn- 
deavoured to contract an alliance. "Anne made 
him her chamberlain, and ne bepame her prin- 
cipal favourite, and was created a Russiai? count. 
He was afterwards elected duke of Courland, 
and had that dignity made perpetual in his fa- 
mily. ISiron possessed an absolute influence in 
the government of the Russian empire during the 
reign of Anne, who prosecuted the Turkish war 
chiefly at his instigation. The administration 
was conducted with linn ness, but marked with 
blood, under a princess who was naturally mild 
and inimical to acts of violence. But the favour- 
ite extorted her consent to persecutions carrier! 
on against the nobles, many of whom were pro- 
scribed and brought to the scallbld. Anna suc- 
cessfully executed many projects intended by 

Peter 
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Peter the Great. She died at Petersburgh, after 
a eeign of ten years, A. D. 1740. 

Previously to her death, the late empress had 
declared her niece, Anne of Mecklenburg, grand- 
duchess, and her niece's sou emperor. She was 
the daughter of that eldest sister, who had been 
deprived of the throne of Russia, to make room 
Vt.tr the elevation of Anne. The princess of 
Mecklenburg had married prince Anthony LJl- 
ric of Brunsw ick, to whom she had borne a son 
named Iwan, who soon alter his birth was de- 
clared by the late empress successor to the 
throne. This arrangement had been suggested 
by Biron, who had procured himself to be no- 
minated in her will as regent of tile- empire, and 
guardian of the young prince, during Itrs mino- 
rity. Thegrand-duclies.s, Anne, thanked Biron 
for taking upon himself the weighty cares of the 
government ; but the conduct of the regent oc- 
casioned great discontents throughout the em- 
pire, and duke L’lric perceived that it would to. 
no difficult matter to" deprive him of his autho- 
rity. Accordingly, Biron enjoyed his elevated 
•ituation only twenty-two days. With his con- 
sort, his family, and his friends, he was taken 
into custody during the night, ami the next, 
morning theprincess Anne received the homage, 
of the people as grand-duchess of Russia and 
guardian of her son, the infant emperor. Biron 
was afterwards brought to a trial, condemned, 
and exiled to Siberia. 

The princess Anne is said to have been ex- 
tremely iifcd olent, and wholly engrossed by vo- 
luptuous enjoyments. She reposed entire confi- 
dence in a female favourite, named Julia Meng- 
djen, who acquired and preserved it by a subser- 
vience. 
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viency, which has been the subject of much cen- 
sure. Count Linar, the Polish envoy, had a fa- 
miliar access to the princess, and the favourite 
married the count, in order to afford him an op- 
portunity of entering the palace without suspi- 
cion. The public, however, were not to be de- 
ceived by this stratagem, as it was known that« 
the grand-duchess, an enemy to all resfflJint, 
used to indulge her appetite whenever she 
thought proper, without regard to places or cir- 
cumstances, The same heedless indifference, 
rendered her utterly inattentive to the cifbals, 
which were formed around her, and of which 
she received sufficient information. 

The emperor Iwan was a very remote des“ 
rendant of the house of Romanow, and he 
seemed rather of German than Russian extrac- 
tion*. The inconsistent behaviour of the re- 
gent, her contempt of the Russian customs, and 
the exorbitant favours she heaped on her ad- 
herents, wdlo were chiefly foreigners, alienated 
the affections of the people, A liew candidate, 
therefore, appeared for the crown. This aspi- 
rant was no other than the princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter the Great, and aunt to the 
grand-duchess Anne, On the death of Peter II. 
she might perhaps have obtained possession of 
the sceptre of her father, had she made any at- 
tempt ; but during the reigns of Catharine and 
Anne she lived in obsrurjty, and was revered 
and esteemed for her prudence. It is probable, 
that the project for ascending the throne of Rus T 
st a first occurred to Elizabeth on the demise of 
the late empress. 


' * OF-all^nt relations, only hii great grandfather wii de« 
lernded from f|je houw of Roman»w. 
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Accordingly, having concerted measures with 
her physician and favourite, Elizabeth repaired 
to the guards, whom she harangued, and, hold- 
ing the cross in her hand, informed them, that 
as the daughter of Peter the Great, whose ac- 
tions had rendered him immortal, she had re- 
^ojved to wield the sceptre of her illustrious fa- 
ther. - l’he soldiers, who were easily gained to 
her purpose, proceeded with her party to the 
palace inhabited by the emperor and his parents, 
jriie duke and his spouse were dragged out of 
their beds, and conveyed to prison, where they 
were strongly guarded. Iwan, the innocent and 
unconscious boy, who, with no ambition to flat- 
ter, had been raised to the imperial purple, was 
without consternation dethroned; and, during 
this transaction, which doomed him to a life of 
misery, was sleeping quietly in his cradle. The 
ducal pair were imprisoned in a fortress, in 
which they terminated their calamitous career. 
The unfortunate Iwa«. was removed from it is pa- 
rents, acid shut up in a monastery at Oninicn- 
burg, where his mental powers were left totally 
unemployed, anti he was secluded from all so- 
ciety. A monk, however, endeavoured to carry 
off the dethroned emperor ; but the attempt was 
attended, with ruin to himself, and additional 
horror to the doleful situation of Iwan, who was 
immured in a dungeon in the castle of Schlus- 
senburg. In this subterranean vault., where the 
sun never shed its beams, he seemed to be lite- 
rally buried alive, and passed his time in total 
inaction by. the gtoamy light of a lamp. He 
Seldom knew whether it was day or night; the 
Soldiers,- who- guarded him, were forbidden to 
dUcpur/e with him; and he could scarcely ever 
, obtain 
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obtain permission to behold for a moment the 
cheering light of heaven. 

pj Elizabeth, having thus obtained pos- 
j.’ ' session of the. throne of Russia, bent her 

' thoughts to the government of the em- 
pire. Linder the. late regency, the king of 
Sweden hud commenced hostilities against the, 
Russians, m order to regain pos.sc$sion,afiiflK- 
Juiid, Vyburg, and the other provinces ceded 
by the treaty of Aysladt. The new empress 
continued itie war with vigour, and the fciwedish 
army being surrounded near Ileljinglorsj- anff 
deprived of all means of forcing a passage 
through the Russian troops, was obliged to capi- 
tulate to the enemy. At length the two ^ 
nations com lulled a treaty or peace, by ' ‘ 
which Russia restored to Sweden the ' Jl 
greater part of Finland, on condition that the 
bishop of Lubeck should be appointed successor 
to the vacant throne of that kingdom. Thus 
Elizabeth, in the first yejrs of her reign, en- 
larged the borders of the empire. Slje afrer- 
yvards sent tronns into Germany to the assistance 
of Maria Theresa, by which means the peace of 
Ai.'i-la-Ch.apelle was concluded. 

A passage in the writings of the king of 
Prussia having given umbrage to the empress, 
and that monarch having also made some re- 
marks on .Elizabeth's manner of hie, she became 
the personal enemy of Frederic, who was sus- 
peuod of aiming to get possession of Poli.sh- 
Rrussia and Corn land. Russia and Au.s- ^ 
tr:a agreed not only to resist all farther 
augmentation of the Prussian power, but 
likewise to use their efforts for reducing it. 
lmlirie, being informed of this combination, 
K 2 deter- 
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determined resolutely to meet his foes, and to 
anticipate their meditated attack. Ac- ^ jj 
cordingly, that monarch having invaded ^ sq ' 
Saxony, Elizabeth took a very active 
part in the wonderful contest of seven years, 
which was commenced in behalf of Maria The- 
resa, and would have been more sensibly, and 
peAps, fatally felt by Frederic, had not the 
grand-duke, whom the empress had appointed 
her successor, been the friend of the king of 
Prussia. Elizabeth’s orders, which tended to 
r'ue ruin of Frederic, were not so punctually per- 
formed as they ought to have been ; and many, 
who were employed in military affairs, were 
afraid of injuring the Prussian monarch, that 
they might gain the approbation of their future 
sovereign, and acted in conformity with the se- 
cret instructions of the grand-duke, without re- 
garding the commands of the empress. 

Elizabeth tarnished her reign by the institu- 
tion of a political court of inquisition, under the 
name of a secret state-chancery, which was em- 
powered to examine into, and punish all expres- 
sions of displeasure with the measures of govern- 
ment. This introduced the vilest practices: the 
lowest and most profligate of the people were 
employed as spies and informers, who were paid 
for their denunciations and calumnies, and' for 
aspersing the most virtuous characters. The 
prisons were frequently insufficient to contain 
the number of those who were accused of a 
want of respect for the government. 

Elizabeth is reported to have indulged, parti- 
cularly for a few years preceding her death, in 
the most unbounded intemperance and sensu- 
ality. She also evinced great apprehensions and 

alarm#, 
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alarms, lesl she should suffer a fate similar to 
that of Anne, and is said to have cursed the 
memory of those who first conceived the design 
of dethroning princes, £>he continued, how- 
ever, in the undisturbed and tranquil enjoy- 
jnem of her exalted station, and departed this 
life after a reign of twenty-one years. ^ - . 

^ On the death of Elizabeth, “Hilaries 

Peter Line, only soil of the duke, of 

1 Hplstcin, and who assumed the title of 
Peter III. peaceably ascended llic. throne of 
l^issiu as the declared successor of»tlie lat?' em- 
press, He wiis grandson to Peter the Great and 
Catharine I. whose eldest daughter, the oruiciisa 
Anne, had married his father Charles fretieric. 
11, ui iiscomJ.ug the throne of Ins ancestors, 
Peti-r Hi. iiicl w ith no opposition, his elevation 
was belt eld with a passive-acquiescence, rather 
than with cheerful attachment : the public. was 
distrustful, the court r served, and in his own 
family ail was cold. Tliejiussians were averse 
to foreign masters, and the emptier was»a native 
of Holstein, and had nut long been resident in 
Russia, to the manners of w hich he was ob- 
noxious. Ills heart was in Holstein, and the 
Germans possessed his confidence: to the con- 
cerns of the empire, from which lie had been 
kept aloof by his predecessor, he was cold and 
repugnant, lie iiad disapproved of the partici- 
pation of Russia in (he war against Prussia; he 
was suspected of a design of new modelling the 
nation ; of using its force for the aggrandise- 
ment of Holstein; of dividing himself from his 
family, and securing his inheritance to a pater- 
nal relation. 

Whilst grand-duke of Russia, the empress 
.-"“--I - y K3 Eliza- 
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Elizabeth had given him for a wife Sophia-Au- 
gusta princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, who, at her 
initiation in the Greek religion, and at the ce- 
remony of her coronation, assumed the name of 
Catharine, was declared gran l-duchess of Rus- 
sia; and it was settled that she should succeed 
throne, if she survived her husband. 
Great wasthe contrast which this pair exhibited : 
the one united grace with majesty in her phy- 
siognomy and deportment ; whilst the other wa$ 
■■MidjV and ridiculous in every respect. The 
grand-duke ad'ected the Prussian habiliments, -cf 
w hich he carried the forms to excess. An enor- 
Jftpus hat, whimsically cocked, covered his little, 
sneering ill-featured face. He was not, how- 
ever, deficient in genius ; but he was void of 
judgment, and " loved what was great, but 
“ loved it with littleness. ” Frederic III. king 
of Prussia, was his hero, or rather his divinity ; 
and he was seen to fall on his knees before the 
portrait of that monarch, exclaiming, “ Mv 
“ brother! together we will conquer the um- 

verse!” 

Several years had elapsed, during which con- 
jugal tenderness, ill-cultivated, had produced 
no fruit; and Catharine w’eary of the barren ca- 
resses of her husband, procured for herself the 
gratification of becoming a mother by an in- 
trigue with a young nobleman of her court, 
w’hose name was Soltikoff. Elizabeth, being 
informed of their criminal intercourse, appoint- 
ed Soltikoff, under the title of envoy-extraor- 
dinary, to repair to Stockholm, and notify to 
the king of Sweden the birth of Paul Petrowitz, 
of whom the grand-duchess had been recently 
delivered. Catharine, feeling for her 1 separa- 
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tion from the iobject of her choice, prepared t« 
exert, with the empress, her talents and interest 
in favour of her exiled lover,' But finding her 
efforts vain and useless, she provided herself 
with another paramour, Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
a Polish nobleman, whom the British ambassa- 
dor to Russia had introduced, and who was r '/’> 
terwards raised to the throne of Pularfff? ‘ The 
grand-duchess being pleased with him at, a se- 
cret interview, to which she repaired in disguise, 
it was agreed, that, for the purpo.su of guar^ 
ing against unforeseen accidents, aifd of securing 
him from personal danger by the privilege of 
inviolability derived from the law of initio^, 
Poniatowski should go back to Poland, and re- 
turn vested with the dignity of an ambassador. 

This precaution was not useless, for being 
surprized by the grand-duke himself in the very 
act of furtively entering the chamber of Catha- 
rine, the privileges of his public character saved 
him from the first emotion* of fury ; and Peter 
suffered Poniatowski to escape" and contented 
himself with obtaining his recyl to Poland. This 
was a heart-felt stroke to Catharine, who endea- 
voured, but in vain, to obtain a revocation of 
the doom, bv which her paramour was to be 
torn from her. However indulgent Elizabeth 
might be to her own weaknesses, she would not, 
venture to leave in her family a germ of dis- 
cord, which might be productive of disastrous 
consequences. 

The grand-duchess now lived at court as iq a 
desert, and had no visible connections, except 
with young women, who, like herself, had been 
enamoured of Polish gentlemen. During this 
period, Ee laid the foundations of her snbsc- 
' ~ J quent 
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? uent greatness. Then it was, that she secured 
or herself friends against the hour of need; 
that all the men of importance were persuaded, 
by the secret connections which she formed 
with them, that they would become still more 
important, if she obtained possession of the go- 
_vernine.nt ; that, while under the cloak of a 
grt?t»-A J it unfortunate passion, she enjoyed some 
consolatory private adventures, several of them 
were fully authorised to suppose that they 
should fill the rank of favourite., at her court. 

dJ*ui was. the situation of Catharine, wbetv 
the empress Elizabeth died, and the grund- 
duke assumed the imperial sceptre. 1 n the pro- 
clamation which announced this event to the em- 
pire, Peter made no men*, on of Catharine or 
her son, an omission that to some appeared to 
presage the overthrow of the lineal succession : 
neither was there any preparation fur the coro- 
nation at Moscow; a solemnity, rendered, by 
its usage and antiquity, highly impressive to the 
Russians;, bonra of the first measures of the em- 
peror, however, were popular and auspicious : 
to the Russian nobility and gentry he gave free- 
dom; he recalled the state-prisoners, with which 
jealousy and despotism had peopled Siberia ; he 
abolished the inquisition, that dreadful tribunal, 
the insult of reason, and the scourge of huma- 
nity ; he exercised his kindness on all who had 
been attached to Elizabeth ; and he forgave his 
enemies, and continued in their post every great 
officer of state. In a word, reflection succeed- 
ed to passion; to fury and violence, gentleness 
and humanity ; and as if enlightened by the 
importance of his station, he shewed himself in 
an instant patient, rational, and just, <Thc ad- 

~m : .iisf+atKvn 
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ministration of justice, the forms of jurispru- 
dence, commerce, the sciences ami arts, became 
alternately the objects of royal attention; Peter 
visited the colleges, assisted at their delibera- 
tions, aud animated them by encouragement and 
reward. He gave .audience to every one, re- 
ceived the petitions of the people, administered 
personal justice, and laboured to obtain Con- 
fidence of the nation, and to conquer their pre- 
judices, 

. But unfortunately the czar was deficient in' 
tile strength and firmness of character, ■awh'V 
pensable to the ruler of a great nation, and 
mingled with his best plans, and most popular 
measures, frivolous appendages, or a pernici«9a- 
Weakness. By waging war against the church, 
and diminishing its vast possessions, he irritated, 
an a superstitious and barbarous nation, a power- 
ful and formidable race of men. Suspected of 
Lutheranism, his retrenchment of the privileges 
of the church, howmver exorbitant, was con- 
strued into contempt for the established religion. 
His preference of the German soldiers disgusted 
the Russian troops ; he disbanded the noble 
guards by whom Elizabeth had been seated on 
the throne; and deprived the horse-guards o-f 
tiieir office, substituting Holsteiners in their 
place. The introduction of the Prussian exef- 
cise, which was yet to be. learned, could not fail 
to displease the army. To these the czar added 
other causes of military disgust, by which the 
troops W'ere angered and alienated. 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Peltr 
■concluded a separate peace with the. court of 
Berlin, and declared himself the friend and ally 
of the king of Prussia, whom he ordered his 
L . • troops 
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troops to join, and to act under that monarch’s 
immediate orders. Another circumstance also, 
by which he incurred the displeasure of lus 

i teople. nas his projected campaign ugainsl the 
)anes, tiom whim he determined to wrest the 
territory of Sleswick, which Denmark had en- 
tirely appropriated, and which formerly be- 
lated to the duchy of Holstein. “ I will get 
" posStSsion,” said lie, “ of the heritage of mv 
“ fathers ; it is of more value to rne than half of 
“ the Russian empire,” 

^ In the mean time, it was said that the: em- 
peror entertained the design of declaring prince 
iwan his successor, whom he had caused to be 
i rough t to a fortress not far distant from Peters- 
burgh, where lie had visited him : that he was 
inclined to disown the young grand-duke, Paul 
Petrowita, as his son; and that lie. intended to 
imin irc Catharine for life in an edifice, which 
hp hau given orders to be erected, and to sub- 
stitute in her place iris mistress, the countess of 
’WoroutzotK Cathafme was informed of her 
husband’s designs against her, and meditated the 
dethronement of Peter. Seated on the throne, 
she became the invisible, but powerful, princi- 
pal of the factions formed against the czar. 
Since the dis ission of Ponialowski, she had 
carried on a criminal intercourse with Cregnry 
Orloffj who became an active and zealous mem- 
ber of the conspiracy, and by whose means, his 
brothers, several officers, and some companies 
of the guards, were, without understanding the 
extent of the project, won over to give it their 
Support. The licentiousness of Catharine, how- 
ever odious and insatiable, was not confined to 
Orloff; but she knew how to distinguish talents 
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and firmness, and in whom to confide her daring 
plans. To the conspiracy of*Be.stuchefK, sup- 
ported by his nephew the prime of Wolskonsky, 
united \x ith count Panin, another « as added, of 
which the princess Dashko!!', a girl or.lv of 
eighteen years of age, was the most active ami 
•spirited member. Of these factions, who apt?:’, 
in unison, though without the cogniuSn'ce of 
- arli other, Catharine was the animating spirit. 

it was at first intended to declare Peter to 
have forfeited the. crown by his absence, where 
he had joined his army and marched against the 
Danes; but this plan being attended with diffi- 
culties, and one. of the conspirators having bejjg- 
arrested, thev suddenly adopted a riillerent reso- 
lution, ami appointed the ninth of July as ^ 
the day tor carrying their design into 
execution. Catharine, ignorant ul what 11 
had been determined bv her friends, and 
billed in a profound sleep, found . hvrself roused 
at two m tin; morning by»a soldier who was a 
wyiuigrr, and who stood by her bccl-side : “ Your 
" diajf-st v,” said he, “has not a moment to 
“lose; arise, get ready, and follow me." 
Having thus spoken, he instantly disappeared ; 
nod the empress, astonished and terrified, called 
her favourite woman. Having dressed and dis- 
g themselves so as to lie unknown to the 
cenlinc-ls, the soldier returned, and led them tc 
a carriage which waited for them. 

Orloif; the favourite, came to meet her a! 
some distance from Petcrsburgh, and crying ou' 
“ Every thing is ready," went on before her 
Catharine, nearly exhausted bv anxiety and fa 
tigue, yet commanding herseff enough to as 
sums a sedate apd tranquil air, reached the- cit]j 

' \ a 
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at seven in the morning. On her arrival at the 
barracks, thirty soldiers, half-dressed, ran nut 
to receive the empress with .shouts of joy. 
Alarmed at the smallness of their number, she 
hesitated for a moment, and at length assured 
them, in a tremulous voice, " That her death, 
**■ .together with that of her son, had been dc- 
“ c¥ec-d<bv the czar that very night; that flight 
“ had been her only means of escape ; and that 
" her confidence in their attachment had iu- 
“ duced her to solicit their assistance, and to 
" put herself into their hands l” Her auditor^ 
trembled with indignation, and swore to die in 
jje r defence, A crucifix was fetched, on which 
she administered to the soldiers the oath of alle- 
giance; and, before eleven in the morning, saw 
herself surrounded by above two thousand 
trerops, who loudly shouted " Long live the em- 
“ press Catharine ! ” She then repaired to the 
ehurch ofKasan, where the archbishop of Nuvo- 
gorod placed on ber„kead the imperial throne, 
and, inia loud voice, proclaimed her under the 
Rams of Catharine II. sovereign of all the Rus- 
sian; declaring at the same time the young 
grand-duke, Paul Petrowitz, to be her spcces- 
sor. A T'r Dtum was then chanted ; and the 
empress- having proceeded to. the palace, admi- 
nistered to the.people the oath of allegiance. 

A rumour was on a sudden spread through the 
multitude, that Peter III. was no more, and that 
the procession, .with his body, was them passing. 
Several soldiers, covered with long black cloaks, 
and bearing torches in their hands, appeared on 
each. side of a coffin, over which hung a pall, 
wncwfcd.' by pwe^te, who chanted litanies as the 
■masosafoamoyect forward, while the crowd fell 

bade 
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back respectfully on either side. This mock 
tragedy was a stratagem of the conspirators for 
deceiving the people, and appalling the friends 
of the czar. 

Catharine arrayed herself in the uniform of 
the guards, decorated with the insignia of the 
order of St. Andrew, and mounted on hwve- 
back, rode through the ranks of the soltfi'ers, ac- 
companied by the princess Dashkoff, who was 
similarly apparelled. Before the close of the 
day, she was in possession of fifteen’ thomnoj- 
choice troops: the city wasin a state of defence, 
order prevailed, and no blood had been shed. 
The soldiers supplied with beer and brandy, a*|t- 
pressed their satisfaction in the presence of their 
sovereign, by reiterated shouts and other marks 
of vociferous joy, and commenced their march 
against the czar. 

Peter, who had for some time resided at his 
favourite seat, the imperial country palace of 
Oranienbaum, set out on th# tenth of July, with 
his sportive train for Peterholb where he in- 
tended to pass some days in pleasurable enjoy- 
ments, previously to his departure for the army. 
On the journey thither, he received an express 
from Peterhotlj which informed him that the 
empress had disappeared from thence. He ne- 
vertheless proceeded to the country seat, where 
a messenger, who had escaped from Peters-, 
burgh, in spite of the precautions used to pre- 
vent all egress, gave him some imperfect intelli- 
gence of the revolution. Others successively 
arrived, who confirmed the report ; and soon 
the czar was assured, that the empress was 
marching against him at the head of an army. 
Immediately constUViTiticfi pervaded his whole 

^ ol. XXLI. 1 cumuan v . 
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company. The emperor, perplexed and con- 
founded, ordered, countermanded, asked advice, 
adopted, and again rejected it. 

The plan suggested bv general Munich seemed 
the best suited to the czar's present circumstances. 
“ Instantly proceed/' said that venerable officer, 
/ r to obtain possession of the division of the fleet 
" sfetib,T>sd at Cronstadt, which will carry you to 
" Revel, and from thence to 11 olstc i a, where your 
" army awaits you, with which you may return 
“ to combat your rebellious wife." After some 
tftITc wasted in discussion, Peter approved this 
advice, embarked his whole suite on board two 
yachts, sailed down the river, and appeared be- 
fore Cronstadt. He was, however, too late ; the 
garrison, who had been gained over by an emis- 
sary that had used greater speed than the czar, 
refused to admit him, and compelled him to re- 
tire. Munich again advised him to proceed tt» 
Revel : but the company with one accord cried 
out, that they had pot a sufficient number of 
rawer?. , M Well, then," said the brave gene- 
ral, " we will all row with them." 

The timid or treacherous court still shrunk, 
amfjoined to assure the czar, that he had mag- 
nified the danger;: that Catharine was only de- 
sirous of coming to an accommodation ; and that 
to negociate would be. safer than to resist. Peter 
yielded to remonstrances which flattered his 
imbecility, and ordered the pitot to steer for 
©fanienbaum. From thence he wrote to the 
empress, and, in a letter full of humiliation and 
abasement, assured her, that he would resign, 
undisputed, the imperial crown ; and that he 
asked only a pension, and liberty to retire to 
Holstein, To this address aa .ap swer was vouch- 
/ safed; 
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saft'd ; and Peter, convinced that he had no re- 
source remaining, set out with his mistress and 
aide-de-camp to meet Catharine at the castle oi 
JPefcj-hoiK 

The czar vainly expected to move, by sub- 
mission, the heart of a woman, who was utterly 
devoid of pity or compassion. As the carriage 
passed through the army, the reiterate cry of 
“ Long- live Catharine!” completely sunk his 
desponding spirits. On his arrival at the castle, 
the few courtiers who had followed -him were 
pushed aside, and his mistress \va? carried off. 
The unhappy Peter, led up the grand staircase, 
was commanded to undress himself. He took^jP 
his coat, threw down his sword, divested him- 
self of the badges of his dignity, and remained 
in liis shirt, exposed to the mockery of the sol- 
diers. An old morning gown being, at length, 
thrown over him, he was shut up in a room of 
the palace, when count Panin visited the fallen 
monarch, and, by means of promises calculated 
to ensnare the credulous prince, scducetf him tp 
write anil sign the following declaration: 

" During the short space of my absolute reign 
“ over the empire of Russia, 1 became sensible 
“ of my incapacity to sustain so heavy a bur- 
" then, and of the disproportion of my abilities 
“ to the task of governing a great empire, ei- 
“ ther as its sovereign, or in any other capacity. 
“ I foresaw also the troubles that must thence 
" bare arisen; troubles that would have been 
“ followed by the ruin of the empire, and by 

my o\\ n eternal disgrace. Having seriously 
" reflected on these things, I declare, without 
" constraint, that I renounce for ever tile go- 
" v eminent of the said empire, in which I de- 
L 2 " sire 
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" sire not hereafter ever In reign, either as an 
“ absolute sovereign, or under any other term 
“ or title whatsoever ; that I have no wish to 
“ aspire thereto, or to employ any means, ol 
“ any kind, for sueh a purpose. As a pledge 
" of which, I swear sincerely beiorfc God and 
“ all the world, to this present renunciation, 
" wqjtten and signed this 2tUh of June, O. S. 
“ 1 762 ^’ 

After this transaction, the unfortunate czar 
was removed to Ropscha, a castle six leagues 
clicfaiit from Petersburg!!, On the seventh day 
lifter his arrival, Alexius Oriofl, with an officer 
named Teploff j brought him news of his speedy 
•rk. hventnee, and asked permission to dine with 
him. Wine glasses and brandy were, accord- 
ing to custom, brought before the dinner ; and 
while the officer amused the rzar with conver- 
sation, his companion infused into the glass de- 
signed for Peter a poisonous mixture. He swal- 
lowed J he potion; but feeling the most severe 
pangs, he refused a second glass which was of- 
fered him. Orloffi threw him on the ground, 
and kneeling on his breast, grasped his throat. 
At that instant prince Baratinsky entered the 
room. The dving monarch, with the strength 
of desperation, struggled with the monster who 
held him down, when a napkin, thrown round 
his neck by the assistant ruffians, terminated, 
by suffocation, both his resistance and his life*. 
Orloff returned immediately to Petersburgh, and 
repaired to the palace, where the empress being 


* This happened on the 17th oT July, exacily one week 
after the revolution : so true is the remark, that between 
■he imprisonment and death of princes the passagr is short. 
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at table, lie presented himself with his hair 
loose and his dress discomposed, and beckoned 
to her. Sim went, with him into u rlosel, staid 
there a moment, and returned enrdlv to table. 
The next day, the death ol Peter being- ;in- 
iimineed as the eonseijuenee of a “ haniorrhoidal 
e die,” the tender-hearted Catharine rose from 
her seat, her eyes suffused with tears, «.id, dis- 
missing the cnurti.is, retired to her apartment, 
in whieli she seeluded herself for several (lavs. 

Tin- bod v of the late czar, whose fate, cannot 
he eonleniplaled without the sineewst commise- 
ration, was brought to Petersburg!], and, for 
three days, exposed, in an open tolTiu, dressed 
in the Holstein unifonn. IPs face had beeffme 
black; his neek exhibited marks nf violence 
and extrai asafed blood oo/.ed through the cpi- 
tlcrmis. On the supposition that these circuln- 
slances had been foreseen liv die conspirators, 
they w ere considered as I ss dangerous than any 
remaining doubts respecting the reality of Pe- 
ter's death. • 

The princess DashkolT had (jivc.n the nobles 
reason to hope, and she herself indeed ima- 
gined, that Catharine, on ascending the throne, 
would establish a senate or council, which 
should set bounds to her authority ; and some 
■" ere persuaded, that she would only assume the 
o Hice ot regent. Orjoif, however, would not 
sutler any limitations of the power of his sove- 
reign, and explained himself in an imperious 
tone, which no person dared lo contradict. The 
princess, who had acted so conspicuous 3 part 
in the revolution, and whose sentiments were 
entirely republican, expressed her dissatisfac- 
tion at this conduct, and censured the entpren'u 
L J iuiim8®Jr 
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intimacy with OrlolF, which, t o her great asto- 
nishment, she discovered from some familiarities 
that passed between them. These observations 
were not well received by Catharine, who 
treated her with indifference and neglect, which 
induced the princess to retire from court. 

She loaded Orlolf and his brothers with riches 
and hor\jurs, and dignified them with the title 
of counts.' When the former ceased tr> be the 
favourite of the woman, he was continued as 
th c minister of the empress. Having, however, 
aimed at the honour of publicly receiving the 
hand of Catharine, his pretensions were dis- 
dainfully rejected, and he received orders to 
tn**-d, together with a grant of one hundred 
thousand rubles in ready money, a pension of 
fifty thousand, a magnificent service of plate, 
and an estate containing six thousand peasants. 
^ ^ On the death of Augustus III. king of 
Pd-f Poland, Catharine, who had signed a 
treaty of alliance with Prussia, made 
choice of Stanislaus Poniatowski, her former pa- 
ramour, tn fill the vacant throne. I mvorsal 
discontent pervaded the Polish nation; but mur- 
murs and resistance, opposed to the Russian 
arms, w ere equally vain and useless. The spi- 
rit of Poland, however, struggled against the 
power of Russia; and an action took place in 
which the Russians were victorious; and Catha- 
rine finally succeeded in placing her favourite 
on the throne. 

During the empress’s absence at Riga, a ton- 
sp iracy was formed in favour of prince Iwan, 
at the head of which was one Mirowitz, who 
was second lieutenant in the regiment which 
guarded that unfortunate captive. The conspi- 
rators. 
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rutors, during the night,- attacked the prison, in 
which bvan was confined; liut being tired upon 
bv the sentinels, they were compelled to retire. 
The followers of Mirowitz, surprised at this 
unexpected resistance, seemed inclined to desist 
from their enterprize, AVhen their leader drew 
from his pocket a forged deerec of the senate 
by which Catharine was excluded front the 
throne, r>n the pretence of her journey to Livo- 
nia to espouse count Poniatowski ; and Iwau 
was, by the. same instrument, recalled to the in- 
heritance of his ancestors. Ignorant and cre- 
dulous, the soldiers gave implicit credit to this 
report ; and having brought from the ramparts a 
piece of artillery which they pointed a^tfiu 
cell, meditated another attack. The officers 
within, hearing the formidable preparations, 
ami the orders given to storm the prison, deter- 
mined to put I wan to death, in conformity to a 
mandate they had received from the empress, 
who had enjoined such a measure^ in case of in- 
surrection, and on the presumption that other 
means were inadequate to the purpose nf se- 
curing the public tranquillity, lwan, there- 
fore, was barbarously put to death ; and the 
bleeding body being exposed to the assailants, 
iMirowitz, struck with horror, mournfully ex- 
claimed, " I have missed mv aim; I have, uo- 
" thing to do but to die;” and, without al- 
t cm p tin g- his escape, he immediately surrendered 
himself a prisoner. The mangled remains of 
the unhappy prime svere exposed to the public 
view; and the misfortunes and personal endow- 
ments of this victim of ambition excited the 
sympathy of the populace, who breathed curse* 
“ deep not loud” against his inhuman persecu- 
tors. 
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(ms. On this transaction, the public opinion 
sppinod to hit divided. It appeared sin ui;n la r anil 
a\ ondcrful, lli.it a private individual should ha- 
v. ; 1 1‘ < i an cntorprize so rash and so ruimmlie, that 
no ipje shoulii stiller injury in the contest, that, 
tin’ death of the object should ])rnduue so irr.tnc- 
flialc; a calm, and that no enquiry should be, made 
alter accomplices. Many In-hcvcd that thr 
■"hole allair had hern previously concerted by 
the empress, who had retired l'roin the capital 
during its execution. 

The purposes fur as hicli Poniatnwsky had been 
raised to the throne of Poland, began gradually 
to unfold themselves. Conceiving herself se- 
cure* tn the submission of the monarch whom she 
hud created, she threw off all restraint, and 
openly avowed her pretensions. Having traced 
on .a map a line of .demarcation, by which a 
great part of the Polish territory had been as- 
signed to Russia, she insisted, in a tone of com- 
mand, front which there .seemed to be no appeal, 
on the recognition of these, limits, and the pro- 
priety of her claim. The king and republic 
were also required to conclude with Russia a 
treaty of alliance, olfensive and defensive, and 
to allow the dissidents and catholics to enjoy 
equal rights. The nobles became indignant at 
these demands. The bishop of Kiow said, 
“ That were his advice taken, they would have 
" the king hanged, if there were still to be 
" found among the Poles men sufficiently chari- 
" table to do the nation that service." The 
Russian army, which had been gradually ad- 
vancing, at length surrounded and invested 
Warsaw; and the prelates and nobles, who ha^ 
most furiously opposed the emancipation of the 

div=Vj 
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dissidents, were seized and carried oil to Si- 
beria. 

The confederates having made appli- ^ ^ 
cation to the Ottoman Porte on behalf of 
their country, the Russian ambassador 
was shut up in the prison of the Seven Towers, 

war was declared, and hostilities were commenced 

against Russia. Hostilities raged oi* the fron- 
tiers of Turkey with alternate success; but, at 
length, the advantage appeared manifestly on 
the side of the Russians. Catharine. determined 
to attack her enemies in the i.shss of Greece; 
and, accordingly, two squadrons ot Russian 
men of war sailed from Revel and Archangel, 
and having crossed the north seas, passe* the 
straits of Gibraltar, and displayed their victo- 
rious flag in the Archipelago. In the islands, 
on Paros and Melos, and on the continent ot an- 
cient Greece, Russians appeared : the Pylas of 
ftestor, the celebrated .Sparta, was conquered 
by barbarians, who besieged Corinth, and cap- 
tured Lemnos, with Mytclene. In Syria and in 
Egypt Russian armies were beheld supporting 
the enterprising Ah licy against the lurks iur 
three years. 

Though hopeless of retaining the Grecian 
islands, the empress resolved to rend them Irum 
the Ottoman Porte, to be the patroness of liberty 
in Greece, and the foundress ot a new republic. 
Uetwcen the Russians and Turks a terrible con- 
flict ensued, that terminated in the destruction 
of the Turkish fleet; which, being linked toge- 
ther, and blocked up in a narrow and slimy bay,, 
became a prey to the dev nuring flames. 1 hree 
Englishmen, whose names were Elphinston, 
Grcig, and Dugdale, more particularly distin- 
guished 
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guishr.d themselves on this occasion. Dugdale, 
(observing the position of the enemy, advanced 
with his fire-ships, and, in the lace of a vigor- 
ous tire, encouraging the Russians by his ex- 
ample, himsrlf fastened the grappling* of a firr - 
ship to a Turkish vessel. This daring purpose 
being effected, he threw himself into the sea, 
Ins hair, hare, and hands being scorched, and 
suam back to the Russian squadron. The rising 
snn no longer discovered the Turkish fleet. The 
Russian armament now commanded the Grecian 
Mas; and the incapacity of her generals only 
prevented Catharine from wresting Syria and 
Tig Wit from the Ottoman Porte. 

A D '^ orm ;| ftcr this, a dreadful pestilence 
j j ’ ravaged the interior of Russia, and, at 
length, appeared at Moscow, where the 
ignorance of the physicians, and the supersti- 


tion of the people, united to augment its force. 
The populace perceiving every remedy fail, with 
blind rage attacked the physicians, whom they 
pursued on every side, and compelled to conceal 
themselves. Tile dead lay without interment 
in the streets, where they had fallen or been 
thrown from the houses, flunk in a deplorable 
ignorance, the populace contemned alike the re- 
gulations of the government, and the medical 
prescriptions. These miserable wretches be- 
lieved that prayers fo the pictures of the saints 
were the only' method of cure. At length, by 
the exertions of' Gregory OrlofR whom Catha- 
rine sent to Moscow tor that purpose, the plague, 
which is supposed to have destroyed lj.'S,2 l i | l 
persons in the Russian empire, entirely disap- 
peared. 


About 
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About tins period, the dismemberment of Po- 
land was cll'ected by Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, while the Russian armies continued with 
various success totavage the frontiers of Turkey . 
I) fcssatistied with the waste of men and treasure, 
Catharine replied to the Russian general, who 
feared to hazard an engagement on account of 
the number of the Turks, " The Rondos ini- 
“ rjuired only where their enemies were, and 
“ not after their numbers.” The advantages of 
the Russians, however, determined the Porte to 
Co for peace, which was concluded between the 
two powers. Russia obtained the free naviga- 
tion of the Ottoman seas, and the passage of the 
Dardanelles, with the independence of ffie 
Crimea, another large tract of territory, and a 
•sum of money lor defraying the expcnc.es of the 
war. 

Prince Ilenry of Prussia, commi.ssioue d by 
his brother to confer with the empress on the af- 
fairs of Puland, made a vifit to Petersburgh ; 
and in a reply, respecting the obstacles which 
still opposed themselves in that country against 
the confederate powers, thus expressed himself: 
— " Madam, there is one sure method of ob- 
" viating every difficulty; a method which, on 
” the account of Poniatowsky, may perhaps be 
: displeasing to you. Nevertheless, you would 
“ do well to adopt the measure, since acompen- 
" sation more valuable than a tottering throne 
“ may be offered to that monarch: — the re- 
“ mainder of Poland must be partitioned.” 
The ambition of Cathariue was gratified ^ jy 
by the idea, and the annihilation of that 
unfortunate country was determined. 


During 
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During the American war, when England, 
Holland, France, and .Spain, tinged with blood 
the seas of the two hemispheres, the pride of 
Catharine was hurt by the English, who paid no 
respect Id the vessels freighted in her ports, and 
even sometimes stopped those that sailed under 
her flag. .She became, therefore, determined 
to protect the navigation of the north; a mea- 
sure to which she was implored by the mer- 
chants of Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubeck, 
SI i proposed to the courts of Copenhagen and 
Stockholm to cijuip each of them a squadron, 
which, combined with hers, should defend tho 
neutrality. This confederacy, to which Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Portugal, acceded, was in- 
tended to he wholly maritime, and confined to 
the protection of commerce. 

Russia had experienced from her conquests on 
the frontiers of Turkey a rapid increase of com- 
merce : her vessels passed the Dardanelles, pro- 
ceeded to Aleppo, and Smyrna, and traded in 
the poits of Italy. On the shores of the Nie- 
per, Catharine had laid the foundation of the 
city of Cason, which already counted within its 
walls forty thousand inhabitants, and from whose 
yards were launched vessels of commerce, and 
ships of war, destined to strike terror into the 
Ottoman empire. Desirous of conquering a 
country, so long the object of her ambitious pro- 
jects, the empress determined to commence ope- 
rations by detaching the Crimea from Turkey. 
Having, therefore, excited an insurrection, the 
.Russian troops, under pretence of assisting the 
khan, found means to possess themselves of the 
U country. Intimidated by the immense 
1783 preparations of Catharine for attacking 
1 ' Turkey, the Porte concluded a treaty 

3 with 
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with Russia, by which thayjgptpre.ss retained the 
sovereignty i>t' the Crimea, of the isle of Tam, m, 
and a great part of the Kuban, while her right 
was acknowledged to the dominion of the Euxinp, 
and to the passage of the Dardanelles. Tims 
did Catharine acquire, without the necessity of 
a battle, an iumien.se. territory, and 1,500,000 
new subjects. To the Crimea ami to tlnrKuban 
site restored th eir ancient names of Taurida and 
Caucasus. 

The vicinity of the Caspian invites the Rus- 
sians to trade with Persia ; hv w hiTh a com- 
merce with India can easily lie prosecuted. Of 
these advantages they had long profited. In 
the Caspian, Catharine maintained a fleet, whuh 
cruised along the Persian coasts, and burned all 
the vessels met in those parts. The commanders 
were instructed to sow discord betwoen t J To 
several khans, and to support the weak against 
the strong. ,She determined to execute the pro- 
ject formed by Peter I. against Persia, of extend- 
ing tiie Russian dominion on the western *h ores 
oi the Caspian sea. The dissentiuns which laid 
waste those fertile regions were favourable to 
her design, which unforeseen obstacles neverthe- 
less opposed. The Russians, who had carried 
on a trade in China not less beneficial than that 
of the Caspian, lead received a check by their 
arrogance and ill-conduct. Catharine appeased 
the Chinese, revived the spirit of commerce, and 
ssnt several vouug Russians to study the lan- 
guage of China. 

The spirit of toleration was a distinguished ami 
singular feature m tile administration of Catha- 
rine II. who admitted both to civil and military 
offices persons of all countries and persuasions, 

Vol. XXII. M luthcrans 
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hitlicrans, calvinists, moravians, papists, moham- 
medaus, and ■ infidels; Not satisfied with hav- 
ing appointed a catholic bishop, the empress 
established at Mohilcf a seminary of jesuits, sup- 
ported Giantism in tlte Crimea, and gave annually 
to her people seine solemn instances oJ her pro- 
tection granted to liberty of conscience, liv 
the orders of Catharine, on the day oi the I* i 
diction of the waters, her confessor invited ■ ,-is 
house the ecclesiastics ot every denomination, to 
w lioni lie, gave a rand eiilerlaiiiiucnt, calna, tjy 
the empress"" the dinner of toleration," at hi..h 
have been t ■ tile clergy of eight ditho-ef 
forms ul w crslnp. 

’’ A m : cilicent procession wasinte I 

. to l -a mad” *o ikersm and the Crimea, 

1 * Sli ' * lift e I Miaiiiic was to he declared queen 
of Taurida, and deedin' :d prnu-c* •» I all the 
'J'.utar trilics. I f was cxpecteu ttiat the ad- 
joining nations, Jarriiicd bv tlie pow er, or alien - 
ed by the pomp displayed on tins occasion, 
tumid flock from all parts to do homage to the 
new sovereign of the cast, who would thus be 
enabled to conduct her grandson Constantine to 
the gates of that empire, to the sot creignty of 
which she had destined him from his birth. 
With this view, Greek nurses had been procured 
for him. Dressed in the fashion, and surrounded 
by children of that nation, he had acquired their 
language, which he learned to speak. 1 he 
prince, however, sickening ot the measles, was 
obliged to be left behind, and the empress took 
only a kind of formal possession of Kerson and 
the Crimea. 

The ambition of Catharine had excited the 
jealousy and tlte fears of the Turkish empire l^y 
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the designs she entertained respecting her grand- 
son, whose name and education snllicientlv de- 
noted her intentions. Her grand object was 
said to be the establishing in her family two 
mighty empires, capable of subverting Europe 
-ud Asia. The injuries and insults of which the 
Porte. complained, were neither few nor imagina- 
ry ; and war was accordingly declare# ^ jj 
- a just Russia, whose minister was shut ' ‘ 

g n t lie castle of tile Seven Towers. A ' 

■ ov.Tiidahle >' ukish annv ad- need totlie shores 
the Danube, and the stand j'H of Mohammed 
-a . prepared to be unfurled. 'a! Iiarine, who 
ad impaticntlv expected the declarati ,i of war, 
is ready with l, er fleets ' lui > -,..es ; Jiid 
eph II. emperoi of iJeima sent eighty 
"" nid Au.sh ms i her as 'a. *.r ; and every 
g seemed to announce d ruin of llic 
toman puwc-r. 

bin toii n dine nations, howe'er ‘beheld with 
„ caines v tie Ic.s-'gi id' Tie tinpr a--, v, ho llirea- 
1 1 neu u) destroy the equilibrium of HTirope ; 
a"d the king oi Sivedeo, inev .-d at her con- 
duct, and e.vc'* 'd ti* p <iud Elngland, 
declared immediate ■' . . .ipam.4 Hu^'-ia, and 
attacked tb" i < i w 1 1 of I udj . lekshain. Hut (ins, 
tav'us 111. who hoped to carry terror to the 
gates of Petersburg!!, had the mortification to 
discover that ho confidence could he placed- in 
his soldiers, that his officers were disaHecliul, 
a nd that a traitorous correspondence was carried 
on with the enemy. The defection of the. 
Swedes was more than a victory to Catharine, 
who called upon Denmark for succours, which 
the court of Copenhagen immediately Airnished. 
-Accordingly the Norwegians entered the pro- 
M J viurcs 
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yiuees ef Sweden, and proceeded to lay siege to 
tkrthemburg, when by the spirited conduct of 
the English and Prussian ministers, a truce was 
concluded, and the Danish army returned peace- 
ably to Norway. 

Gustavus was finally compelled by the supe- 
rior force of Russia to evacuate Finland. He 
desisted not, however, from attempts to annoy 
lliu enemy ; and the Russian and Swedish fleets 
continued to skirmish with various success. The 
prince of Nassau, who had with superior num- 
bers given battle to the Swedes, by bis unskil- 
ful ness suffered an entire defeat. This engage- 
ment cost the Russians half their licet, and more 
than ten thousand men. This defeat, which 
went near the heart of Catharine, accelerated a 
peace ; and Gustnvus, sensible of his imprudence, 
and of the disordered state of his affairs, accept- 
ed the proposals of the empress. 

In the mean time, the Russian forces, estimated 
at 150,000 men, under the command of Potem- 
kin and count Roinantzolf, assisted by prince 
Repiiin, buwai row, and other oilicer.s, had be- 
sieged Oczakow, which was taken by an assault 
that cost the Russians 12,000 men, while 25,000 
Turks perished in the town. This conquest, 
little less fatal to the victors than to the van- 
quished, did not abate the ardour of Catharine 
lor the continuance of the war. Respecting 
Oczakow, the Crimea, the Euxine, and other 
points of her claim, she remained .indexible. 
Tins perseverance had nearly involved Russiain 
a war with Great Britain and Prussia; an event 
only prevented by the powerful opposition raised 
in England against the intentions of the govern- 
ment. 


Suvvarrow 
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Suwarrnw routed the Turks Tilth a horrible 
carnage near the river Rimnik, and having cap- 
turetl Tulukay in Bulgaria, wrote to the empires 
four lints of Russ poetry, which signified — 
“ Cloty to Cod ! Praise tri Catharine ! Tutukuy 
“ is taken ! S invar rosv is in it !” Town after 
town .sul uni tted to the conquerors ; Ismail, how- 
ever, still held out. Potemkin, therefore, sent 
orders to Suwarrnw to take that city within 
three days. Accordingly the assault was com- 
menced. Twice were the Russians repulsed ; 
but at the third attack, they scaled the ramparts, 
forced their way into the town, and put to the 
sword all who opposed them fifteen thousand 
Russians purchased with their lives the bloody 
laurels of their leader, who wrote to the empress 
with his usual brevity: " the haughty Ismail is 
at your feet 1” Elated with the news of these 
successive victories, Catharine thus accosted t>ir 
Charles Whitworth, the British embassador, when 
bn next appeared at court, with an f ironical 
smile : — “ Since the king, your master, is deters 
“ mined to drive me out of Petrrsburgh, I hope- 
*' he will allow me to retire to Constantinople:’'' 
But Leopold, who had succeeded the emperor 
Joseph, having concluded a separate peace w ith 
the Porte, Catharine began to perceive, that her 
victories were ruinous; and while too proud to 
sue for a cessation of hostilities, of which she 
felt the necessity, her armies Continued their 
conquests. At length, how ever, the pre- ^ ^ 
fiminarics of peace were signed between ^ " 

Russia and the Porte, and a war was ter- 
minated, which cost the former 200,000 men, 
»ud two hundred millions of rubles, and the 
M 3 latter 
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latter 330,000 men, and two hundred millions of 

piastres. 

Catharine hud never forgiven Poland the diet 
of 1733, by which the constitution dictated by 
force in 1775 was abrogated. The moment of 
vengeance was now arrived : Hulgakolf, her 
minister at Warsaw, hud orders to declare war 
against the Poles, who received the declaration 
not merely with firmness, but with a generous 
enthusiasm. Catharine, in effecting her purpose, 
tailed in negotiation to the aid of force, and 
insisted that Stanislaus Augustus should make a 
public declaration of the necessity of yielding to 
the Russian arms. At Grodno, the rnniedtrulml 
partisans of Russia assembled; and the Russian 
minister published a manifesto, declaring the re- 
solution of the empress to incorporate with her 
domains all the territory of Poland, which her 
arms had conquered. Stanislaus caballed in fa- 
vour of Russia, vc hose troops, strengthened by 
the Prussians, poured into that unfortunate coun- 
try. Pfederie William, at the head of his 
forces, fought against Kosciusko, w hose talents, 
courage, and despair, were unavailing against 
multiplied and increasing numbers. The inhu- 
man imwarrow captured Prague, where twenty 
thousand persons satiated with their blood the 
savage conqueror of Ismail, who trampling on 
the necks of its inhabitants, reeking from the 
gore of their countrymen, entered Warsaw in 
triumph. Such are the trophies of despotism ; 
such the triumphs of ambition ! The courts 
of Petersburg!! and Berlin divided the. remains 
of thi3 unhappy country ; and the courtiers of 
Catharine shared among them the possessions of 

the 
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the proscribed. The pageant monarch, the 
creature of her power, was sent, to Grodno, 
where lie lived in obscurity ; and the friends 
of the brave and generous Kosciusko were, with 
their general, conveyed tu Petersburg!), and im- 
mured in dungeons. 

The marriage of one of her grand-daughters 
with the young king of Sw eden had flecoine a 
favourite project with Catharine, who, as a pre- 
liminary to this measure, had engaged the prince 
not to exact of his consort a conformity to the. 
Swedish church, and invited him to visit Peters- 
burg!). Accordingly, the king, attended ^ ^ 
by the regent his uncle, the minister, 
and a train of courtiers, repaired to the 
court of the empress, who entertained them 
with her accustomed magnificence, and scorqrd 
delighted with the young Gustavus. The Swe- 
dish monarch appeared affected by the kindness 
of Catharine ; but his sensations became still 
more interesting in the presence of the young 
grand-duchess, Alexandra Paulina, wlio had 
scarcely completed her fourteenth year, and whose 
•all and elegant figure, fair complexion, regular 
features, and modest aspect, made a lively im- 
pression : which her innocence, candour, sensi- 
bility ,^Jnd talents, contributed to strengthen. 
Proposals, of marriage were immediately made, 
and a day was fixed for the espousals. 

The national pride of Russia was to be flatter- 
ed by making a queen of Sweden of the Greek 
church. In the mean time, the appointed day- 
had arrived : the young princess, the empress 
and her court were assembled ; and the bride- 
groom only was missing. The Russian ministers 
had purposely withheld the contract and articles 
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of alliance till an hour previously to that ap 
pointed for the .solemnity. Gustav us, however* 
perceived and resisted the snare ; and declared 
that no restraint should be imposed on the con- 
science of the princess ; but insisted oil an out- 
ward conformity to the established laws of Swe- 
den. The court had assembled at seven in the. 
cv L'liing'jnd did not seperate till tun, when all 
hopes ot accommodation had vanished. Catha- 
rine sickened at the disappointment and morti- 
fication; her speech limit ered, and she had a 
slight, fit. All w as restraint, gloom, and embar- 
rassment. Gustavus quitted Petersburg!) ; and 
the joung Alexandra experienced all the bitter- 
ness ol the first sorrows of love. 

Thirsting for conquest, and inured to the 
din ot war, Catharine turned her arms against 
Persia. Her army 'penetrated into Daghestan, 
and laid siege to Derbeat ; the keys of w hich 
were, delivered to the general by an old man, 
who had surrendered that city to Peter ]. at the 
commencement of the century. Having con- 
cluded also a new treaty with Austria and Great 
Britain, the period seemed to her approaching, 
when she should drive theOt tomans out of Europe, 
and reign in Constantinople. But having risen 
zy j-j ou the fifth of Mov ember, and transacted 
Wpo” business with her secretaries, she was 
found prostrate on the lloor between the 
two doors leading from the alcove to her closet. 
She was without sense or motion, and died after 
continuing thirty-seven hours in that state. 

Ihua terminated the career of Catharine II. 
In estimating the character of this extraordinary 
woman, her reign appears to have been for her 
peopfe rather brilliant than happy. Within the 

circle 
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circle of her influence, her government was mo- 
derate ami benign ; but at a distance, terrible 
and despotic. Justice, order, and law, were 
sometimes violated under the protection of her 
favourites, wlio practised with impunity the 
most odious tyranny. She aspired to the cha- 
racter of tin author, to which her celebrated 
Instructions fur a t 'tide of Lout, her ^rmnatin 
pieces anti proverbs, her tales and allegories for 
the. improvement of her graml-childrcn, seem 
justly to entitle her. Jler Letterslo Voltaire arc 
accounted her most interesting productions. Site 
composed also for the young grand-dukes, a plan 
uf education, compiled principally from the writ- 
ing's of Locke and Rousseau, which does cwdil 
to her liberality and discernment. 

The generosity of Catharine, the splendour of 
her reign, the magnificence; of her court, her 
institutions, her monuments, and her victories, 
"'ere to Russia what the age of Loyis XJY. was 
to Europe. Rut the French constituted the glory 
of Le,. Catharine that of the Russians. The 
former reigned over a polished people ; the lat- 
ter had a nation to form, and her measures were 
.her own. Her active and regular life, her 
moderation, firmness, fortitude, and sobriety, 
"ere qualities for which she was remarkable. 
The barbarous country, over which she reigned, 
the grass ness of its manners, and the difficulties 
" ‘til which she had to contend, ought to be duly 
tonsidered, in estimating her character 

No excuse can be offered for her licentiousness 
as a n'oman; but as a jortrcfgn, posterity will 
Probably allow her the title of greyt. If her 
hive of glory too often assumed the features nl a 
‘Instructive ambition, it cannot he dented licit 

she 
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she possessed an enlightened and magnaniinau* 
mind. Let us not, however, be dazzled by the 
greatness, or the benefieenee of Catharine. Let 
us not be sedueed by those amiable qualities, 
which many have admired in her; but let us 
call to recollection the torrents of blood that 
flowed ; the fate of Peter III. and of Iwan ; 
and we shall soon exclaim in the words of the 
historian, " Let there be henceforth no glory 
" without virtue ! Let injustice and depravity 
" be transmitted to posterity with no other lau- 
" l els than, the snakes of Nemesis 

On the death of Catharine II. Paul Petrowitz, 
her son, who was at that time forty-three years 
of,jgc, w^as proclaimed emperor of Russia, and 
his son Alexander presumptive heir to the 
throne. The first acts of the new czar were 
extremely popular ; and he seemed to contradict 
the reports of his stern and capricious disposi- 
tion. Every hour, every moment, announced 
some wise changes^ some just punishment, nr 
some merited favour. Having spent thiny five 
years of his life amidst restraint, denials, and 
contempt, he appeared to have profited by his 
sufferings. The people began to imagine, that 
his character had been mistaken, or that his 
long and melancholy seclusion from court had 
been the means of refining his mind. He libe- 
rated Kosciusko and all the Poles, whom Catha- 
rine had confined in prison ; and on the former 
bestowed a sum of money, with w hich he might 
live free and independent in another country. 

Paul caused the corpse of his father, Peter III. 
to be taken up and brought to the palace, to 
receive similar honours with that of the empress 
his wife. Prince Baratinsky and count Alexius 

Orloli; 
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Orloff, hvo of the muderers of the unfortunate 
czar, were fixed on to officiate as chief mourners. 
The imperial crown was placed on the coffin of 
Peter ; and over both was the following inscrip- 
tion in Ifu.ss ; “ Divided in life, united in death." 
In presence of the assembled court, and amidst 
sable hangings, lighted tapers, and al^the so- 
lemnity of imperial woe, the two mourners took 
their station. Orloff whose nerves were strong, 
endured the scene unshaken; but his com- 
panion fainted beneath his emotions* and could 
scarcely be supported with the aid of volatile 
salts, and other stimulative applications. 

Paul’s conduct in the first days of his r^gn 
was soon afterwards reversed. The shape of a 
hat, the colour of a feather, boots, spatterdashes, 
cockades, queues, and sword-belts, became the 
affairs of state, which absorbed his astonishing 
activity. He issued a prohibition against wear- 
ing round hats; forbade the Russians to harness 
their horses after the ancient mode, and ordered 
them to adopt the Herman fashion of dress. The 
ancient custom of alighting from their horses or 
coaches, and prostrating themselves in the snow, 
or in the mud, on meeting the czar, his wife, 
or son, had been abolished by Catharine, but 
was revived by Paul in all its rigour. The ce- 
remony established within the palace was equally 
strict and absurd. Whoever was permitted to 
kiss the hand of the emperor, was ordered to 
make the floor resound at the same time, by 
striking it with his knee ; and it was required, 
that the salute of the lips should be beard. 

To notice all the ordinances of a similar nature 
which w r ere issued in the course of one week, 
would be tedious and uninteresting. What 

could 
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could be hoped of a man, who, succeeding Ca- 
tharine, could consider such regulations as the 
most urgent and important ? Those ordinances 
were frequently so contradictory to each other, 
that they were often modified, or annulled, soon 
after their promulgation. The new emperor, 
indeed, .appears to have thought, that he could 
govern a vast empire, as he had governed the 
village in which he resided ; his capital, as hi* 
house ; and thirty millions of men of all ranks 
and all nations, as a score of lackeys. 

Paul concluded a treaty with the king of 
Treat Britain, by which they agreed to oppose, 
in Lthe most, eflicacious manner, the successes 
of the French arms in the extension of the 
principles of anarchy, to promote a solid and 
lasting peace, and to endeavour to te-estabhsh 
the balance of Europe. Accordingly in the 
^ jj spring of the next year, the Russian ar- 
j -rjg ’ my, under the command of general Su- 
n narrow, marched into Italy, and eilected 
a junction with the Austrian troops. The em- 
peror, not satisfied with carrying on hostilities 
against every republican ally of France, declared 
War against .Spain, lie also entered into another 
treaty with Treat Britain, and agreed to furnish 
i~,3y3 men for an expedition against. Holland. 
These troops accordingly assembled at Revel, 
w*re conveyed to the place oftheirdestination in 
vessels freighted by his Britannic majesty, and 
joined the English army. 

The Russians and their allies were for some 
time fortunate, hut their successes were after- 
ward.! converted into mournful defeats. Of the 
three generals, who commanded the Russian 
armies in the United Provinces,theHelvetic Can- 
tons, 
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tons, nnci Italy, the first was taken prisoner by the 
French, tlie second witnessed the destruction of 
a great part of his troops and the loss of Swit- 
zerland, and Smvarrow with difficulty escaped 
across the mountains with the wreck of lii.s 
forces, and penetrated into the Grisons. 

Informed of these disasters, the emperor re- 
called his troops into llussia, and brok* oil' the 
alliance which had been concluded with the 
courts of London and Vienna. A misunder- 
standing was said to have, arisen between the 
Austrian and Russian command rrs ; 1>ut it seems 
probable, that the conduct of Paul was childly 
occasioned by' his capricious disposition. To the 
astonishment of all Europe, lie had declared 
himself grand-master of Malta, at the time when 
he formed ail alliance with the Ottoman Porte. 
The unwillingness of the British government to 
acquiesce in this appointment excited the indig-" 
nation of Paul, hot content with-breaking olf 
all connexion with the courtvof London, he lump- 
ed an armed neutrality with Prussia, Swe-'^ j 
den, and Denmark. This w as followed ^ ^ ' 

by laying an embargo on all British 
.'hips in the harbours of Russia, and of which at 
Petersburg!!, Riga, Revel, Cronstadt, and Narva, 
there were about three hundred. The officers 
and seamen were sent into the interior parts of 
the country, where they wexe scantily provided 
for; while the warehouses of all the British 
merchants in Russia were sealed up, and their 
property was placed under sequestration. Pre- 
parations were now made by the courts of Pe- 
tersburgh, Stockholm, aud Copenhagen, for car- 
rying on a naval war with Great Britain: aud 
the emperor Paul informed the Ottoman Porte, 

Vol. XXII, N that 
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that if the English were permitted to laud in 
Egypt, for the purpose of attacking the French 
troops in that country, he would consider it as 
an act of hostility against Russia. Great Bri- 
tain, however, instead of being intimidated bv 
the increasing number of her enemies, attacked 
and destroyed the Danish fleet*, and was prepar- 
ing to aVVnge herself on the court of .Stockholm, 
.A D w ^ un l ^ e ern P f ' ro1 ' Paul was barbarously 
I gg ’ assassinated in his chamber, in the mid- 
dle of the night, by a conspiracy among 
the officers of his court. It was first pre- 
tended that he died of an apoplexy, but his as- 
sassination is now no longer considered us any se- 
cret : indeed the names of the assassins and the 
particulars of its mode have been publicly de- 
scribed. His death was however considered as 
a fortunate event by his subjects and by mankind 
at large ; for although he was not a man of blood, 
and never permitted any capital executions, 
yet he was the terror of all about him, in conse- 
quence of his caprice, and of the arbitrary ba- 
nishment of his best subjects into Siberia. 

Ilis son, Alexander, who succeeded him, is- 
sued a proclamation, in which he declared, that 
having been educated in the principles which 
had adorned the reign of his lllustsious grand- 
mother, under whom Russia had arrived at the 
summit of glory, he should follow her wise in- 


* The battle of Copenhagen, which waj won by the 

t lUantry and good conduct of lord Nelson, would pro- 
rbly have put in end to the Northern confederacy, even 
had sot the catastrophe at fab) so opportunely taken place. 


ten lions, 
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t ration^ and restore the interrupted happiness 
of his .subjects. Accordingly, the new empe- 
ror signed a treaty with Great Britain, in which 
the English gave up .some of their claims ; the 
right of search was limited, and the articles 
deemed contraband in Mar were diminished, 
and more clearly ascertained and defined. 
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POLAND. 

(xow PA3T or Tlir. BUSMAN, PRUSSIAN, AND AUS- 
TRIAN DOMINIONS.) 


chap. i. 


Description tf Poland, and its History till the Ex- 
tinction of the Family of l'iustus. 

F »land. which is denominated by the na- 
tives Polnka, a Sclavouian word, signifying 
a level or champ-din country, is composed of vast 
plains, which were anciently covered with woods 
'mat, abounded with wild beasts and game of 
every kind. 'In its original extent, Poland, with 
the annexed duchy* of Lithuania, was bounded 
nil thd north by Livonia, Muscovy, and the 
Baltic sea; on the east by Muscovy; on the 
south by Hungary, Turkey, and little Tartary ; 
and on the west by Germany : and extended 
from forty-seven degrees and forty minutes to 
fifty-six degrees and thirty minutes of north hi-" 
titude ; and from sixteen to thirty-four degrees 
of east longitude from London. Its greatest 
length was abnut seven hundred miles, and its 
breadth, at a medium, abnut five hundred ; and 
bad the form of its goverment been as perfect 
as its situation was compact and favourable liir^ 
commerce, it might, perhaps, have been one 
ol the. richest, happiest, and most powerful 
kingdoms in the universe. 

As 
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As this is nil extensive* and champain country, 
the air, as might naturally be expected, is salu- 
brious, but cold, especially in the more northern 
districts. The summits of the Carpathian moun- 
tains, which form a barrier between Poland and 
Hungary, are covered with eternal snow, that 
not unusually falls in the middle of summer. 
The climate, however, is generally Jempctale 
and settled, and the. weather is less variable, 
either in summer or in winter, than in most of 
the hyperborean regions. 

The principal rivers in Poland are the Duna, 
which rising m Russia, discharges its waters into 
the Baltic; the Memel, which has its source in 
the palatinate of Novogrodac, and empires it- 
self into the Baltic; the Wiesel or Vistula, 
which issuing from the Carpathian mountains, 
at last enters the Baltic ; the Ni ester, which rises 
in a lake among the Carpathian mountains, a w ifr * 
falls into the Black Sea; and the JSieper, or Bo 
risthencs of antiquity, which has its source in 
Russia, and after a course of nearly a thousand 
miles, discharges itself into the Black Sea. 

The natives of Poland have long been cele- 
brated for their personal strength, courage, and 
longevity. There are few nations in which the 
people enjoy a greater share of health; which 
may undoubtedly be ascribed to the temperature 
of the climate, the sobriety of the people, and 
their constant habits of exercise. They also 
inure themselves to the use of the cold bath, 
which produces the same effects, and conduces 
to the vigour of the body. In their general 
character, the nobles are open, alfable, liberal, 
and hospitable ; polite to strangers, rigid to their 
rassals and dependants, delicate in points of ho- 
N 3 nour. 
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nour, and rain, ostentatious, and magnificent, 
in time manner of living, apparel, and equi- 
page. Though their country is naturally fertile, 
the nobles arc poor, and despise the idea of im- 
proving their fortunes by trade and industry. 
They arc, perhaps, the only people id' the uni- 
verse, ulio, by an express law, prohibited the 
formation!, of a marine establishment. The no- 
bles arc from their infancy instructed in litera- 
ture, and are able to .speak the latin language, 
hut not with great correctness. With regard to 
the coumiomflty, they are ignorant, mercenary, 
mean, indigent, and were formerly slaves mtlm 
full extent of the term ; being liable to mipri- 
sonmMit, sale, barter, stripes, nay deatli itself, 
at the will of their unfeeling and tyrannical 
masters. But though these are the general 
leading features of this nation, it would be un- 
just and uncandid not In suppose, that there are 
many, even in the lower ranks of life, who are 
distinguished for thdir probity, learning, and 
Immunity. 

To the account which we have already 
given of the love of splendour which prevails 
among the Polish nobility, it may not be impro- 
per to add, that whenever they dine or sup, 
trumpets and other music usually play, and a 
number of gentlemen attend them, all of whom 
behave with the greatest obsequiousness and res- 
pect. This is a consequence of superior opu- 
lence; for, though the whole nobility of Poland 
are considered as equal, and on a level, yet 
wealth creates a manifest and real distinction, 
and those who are in indigent circumstances, 
lire frequently compelled to serve the rich. 
Notwithstanding, however, this difference on 

account 
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a r count of opulence, the patron generally treat* 
his inferiors with great apparent civility, per- 
mits the seniur to sit with him at table with- 
out his cap, and grants to each of them a me- 
nial servant who waits on him, and who is main- 
tained at the expence of the master of the fa- 
mily. 

The inhabitants of Poland, who hare an al- 
most insuperable aversion to living or sleeping 
above stairs, have chiefly only ground floors iu, 
their houses. The part w hich they inhabit ge- 
nerally fronts the gate, and the kitchens and of- 
fices or cup v one side, and the stables the other. 
The materials, with which they usually build 
their houses, are wood; but some of th^inest 
dwellings arc made of brick or stonej and formed 
after the Italian stile of architecture. The most 
elegant, however, of their habitations, though 
richly furnished, are destitute of their priiirijffll 
ornament, having seldom any gardens or or- 
chards, which even in le« fertile countries are 
seldom neglected. The dwellings ot rtie pea- 
sants are in every respect mean and disagreeable, 
and are only circular huts built with poles, and 
left open at the top in order to emit the smoke 
and admit the light. These habitations are 
covered with thatch, or boards; and as they fre- 
quently consist of only one room, the master, 
his family, and cattle, generally repose in peace- 
ful association. 

The Poles commonly travel on horseback, and 
so fond are they of this conveyance, that they 
will not undertake the shortest journey without 
it. They are extremely hardy, and frequentlv 
sleep on the ground in frost and snow, without 

any 
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any covering, and appear to feel no kind of in- 
jury or inconvenience. 

The inhabitants of Poland, when considered 
as members of the community, are divided into 
three ranks; nobles, citizens, and peasants. 
The nobility have from the most early periods 
resided in the country; but though there are 
different titles among them, such as princes, 
counts, and barons, the whole body is consi- 
dered as equal and on a level, and all who boast 
"the advantages of noble birth, address each 
other by the appellation of brother. They do 
not consider superior titles as meriting superior 
respect, each thinking that of a gentleman nl 
Polic'd as the highest distinction which can possi- 
bly be enjoyed. The privileges they possessed, 
previously to the dismemberment of their coun- 
try, were many and considerable; and such, 
..'.ode ed, as as’ ere wholly incompatible with every 
idea of civil liberty ; being partly acquired by 
the indulgence of tbeir kings, and partly dedu- 
ced from ancient Custom and prescription. They 
had the power of life and death over their vas- 
sals, were exempted front the payment of taxes, 
and accountable to none but the king himself, 
whom they elected, and whom they laid under 
what restraint they thought proper; by virtue ut 
the pqcta conventu, none but themselves, and the 
burghers of some few particular towns, were 
permitted to purchase lands. In short, the Po- 
lish nobility enjoyed an independence utterly in- 
consistent with a free and well-regulated govern- 
ment, and possessed so much power and autho- 
rity over tlieir tenants, that they could assign 
them over, with their lands, cattle, and furni- 
ture, to other proprietors, Many of them oc- 
cupied 
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copied estates from five to thirty leagues in ex- 
tent, ami were the hereditary sovereigns of 
cities, over which the king had neither power 
iior jurisdiction. The habitation of a nobleman 
was a safe and secure retreat to persons who had 
been guilty of the most flagrant and enormous of- 
fences ; and no one dared to presume to enter and 
seize the criminals, without the express permis- 
sion of the master of the house. Tne nobles 
kept horse and foot guards continually on duty 
before their palaces, and marched before them 
whenever they went abroad ; but when they at- 
tended the diet in person, they displayed the 
greatest pomp and magnificence, and were fre- 
quently attended by five thousand men ia»arms. 
Instances also are not wanting, in which the de- 
liberations of the council were decided by the 
sword. Whenever these -proud and haughty 
nobles had any suits at Jaw, the diet, or rath*.- 
trihunal, gave its decision on the subject; but 
as the energy of justice wa» too feeble to enforce 
a compliance with its decrees, the fiuah execu- 
tion of the sentence depended on the power or 
weakness of the opponents. In this manner, 
indeed, quarrels were frequently decided in the 
•firsi instance, without any appeal to the laws -of 
their country ; and some thousands of men were 
raised by each party, and a mutual occasion 
sought to plunder, burn, or destroy. 

The peasants being born and educated as slaves, 
entertained no ideas of liberty, and were consi- 
dered as creatures entitled neither to justice nor 
humanity ; and if one of them was murdered 
by a grandee, to whom lie did not belong, the 
nobleman was not capitally convicted, but only 
obliged to make reparation by providing another 

vassal 
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jt^ssal of equal age, condition and value. When 
a. grandee was desirous of cultivating and im- 
proving a part of his land, he Iniilded a small 
wooden hut upon the premises, in which he set- 
tled the peasant and his family, and gave them 
a cow, two horses, and a few poultry ; with 
corn sufficient for their maintenance the first 
year, and for meliorating their future condition, 
and addmg to the emolument of their master. 
Thus it is evident, that being possessed of no 
property of their own, their labours and acqui- 
sitions only served to enrich their lord, and to 
render him more haughty and despotic. They 
were indispensably obliged to cultivate the 
groqnd, and were incapacitated from entering 
upon any condition of life, which might pro- 
cure them freedom and independence, or enable 
tljem in any manner to impruve their circum- 
_stanccs. Besides, they were exposed to tin- 
odious, and frequently fatal effects of (lie ca- 
price, cruelty, and .barbarity of their tyrannical 
masters; who, having full power and authority 
over their lives and property, too often abused 
them in the must gross and wanton manner, and 
subjected the wives and daughters of the un- 
happy and oppressed peasants to the most brutal 
treatment. .Such was the general condition of 
the people, before the dismemberment of this 
country ; what are tlte.ir present state, we are 
not informed; but each province would necessa- 
rily follow the laws and regulations of that king- 
dom, to which, by the treaty of partition, ii 
was annexed. 

Previously also to the same period, the con- 
stitution of Poland was extremely singular, and 
different from every other government ancient 

or 
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or modern. It was stiled a republic, composed 
of the king, senate, and nobles. The kingwas 
considered as the head, and was elected by the 
nobility and clergy on the plains of Warsaw, 
where they assembled on horseback for that pur- 
pose. If there happened to be a refractory mi- 
nority, the majority had no other controul over 
their antagonists than what supcrior»violence 
it mi Id effect. Immediately after his election, 
the king signed the pacta c ontenta of the king- 
iloin, by which he engaged to introduce no fo- 
reigners into the army or government, and ac- 
ceded to such other stipulations as the haughty 
and imperious nobles thought proper to impose. 
The king, therefore, could uoly be regarded as 
the president of the senate, which was composed 
of nearly one hundred and fifty of the principal 
nobility and clergy. Notwithstanding the ac- 
knowledged defects of this constitution, it ap- 
pears to have been founded on principles, which, 
it' not ill applied, might have Ufecn made favourable 
to public liberty by restraining the prerogative 
of the king, and by the institution of frequent 
assemblies; but the exercise of the veto, or tri- 
bunitial negative, which was vested in, every 
member of the diet, was subversive of all order 
and government. 

The general passion fortracing their origin to 
the remotest antiquity has involved the early 
ages of all nations in fable and absurdity. His- 
torians, however, are unanimous in , -p. 
placing Lech at the head of the Poljsh ’ ‘ 

princes; and, to render him mure illus- 
trious, they pretend that lie was lineally de- 
scended from Japhet the son of Noah. He go- 
verned Poland as a duke ; and, ljks Alexander 
l thn 
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the Great, left his kingdom to the most worthy, 
who proved to be Visciniir. This prim e w as at* 
illustrious warrior, and, after a long and glorious 
reign, left the nation exhausted by his victories 
and ruined by his conquests. The Poles, there- 
fore, assumed a different form of administration, 
and divided their dominions into twelve pro- 
vinces, efeoh of which was governed by a great 
lord, denominated a palatine, orwuiwode. 

These governors, however, exercising des- 
potic power, the people proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a sovereign, and made choice of 
Vanda, daughter to one of their kings, This 
princess possessed in an eminent degree all the 
amiable qualities of her sex, with superior in- 
telligence and masculine courage. She was pru- 
dent, just, temperate, and eloquent ; and her 
affability secured the hearts of those whom her 
beauty had captivated, Rithogar, a Teutonic 
prince, sent to demand her in marriage, and do- 
declared that he wouid wage war against Poland, 
should Vanda reject his proposals. The prin-, 
cess, whose pride might have yielded to the 
bland insinuations of love, revolted against this 
menace, and accepted the challenge of Ritho- 
gar, who, being defeated in battle, killed him- 
self through shame and despair. Vanda, who 
was smitten with the elegant form of the unfor- 
tunate prince, determined not to survive him, 
and, accordingly drowned herself in the 
Wiese! . 

After hfr death, the Poles re-assumed the 
aristocratical form of. government. Rut the 
waivvodes again abused their power; am! Roland 
became equally exposed to external enemies and 

internal 
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internal factions. At length, Premislaus, ^ ^ 
a private- soldier, placed himself at the. ’ 
head of the troops, and Mas raised to the ' ’ 
throne in eonseipjcnci' of the victories heolitained 
over tire Hungarians and Moravians. Though 
indebted to war for his exaltation, he .studiously 
cultivated the arts of peace, and endeavoured to 
render his people happy. In electing a succes- 
sor, the Poles declared they would ac».iowh dge 
him as their prince, who, starting on horseback: 
from a determined spot, should first reach an 
appointed goal. A Polish lord, thinking to se- 
cure the throne to himself, caused iron-spikes 
to he chindestinly planted in the ground, reserv- 
ing only a path for his own horse. The fraud, 
however, was discovered liy a young peasant. 
Mho was chosen in his stead. 

He assumed the name of Lech III. go- ^ ^ 

verned with great wisdom, and rendered* „ * 

o 77 -W 

his subjects happy. In order to prevent 

the edicts of pride, he caused lii's rustic habit 
to he carried before him ift ail public ceremo- 
nies. Aorwasthis an act ofempty osteiitafion : he 
M as prudent and temperate, the patron of merit, 
anil the protector of the injured. lie transmit- 
ted 1ns virtues to his two immediate descendants; 
tout his great-grandson, Pnpiel, was a weak anti 
voluptuous prince, who, too complaisant to ids 
wife, a cruel and calumnious woman, adminis- 
tered poison to his three uncles. From their 
dead bodies, lying exposed to the open air, 
issued a swarm of rats, which devourtd I’opiel, 
his wife and children; and in him ended, about 
the year 860, the lirst race of the dukes, orkings, 
oi Poland. 
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Hitherto the princes had possessed only the 
title of duke, which totally ceased under Popicl’s 
successor Piastus. This man had been originally 
a wainright, and for his elevation to the supreme 
dignity w as indebted to a miracle similar to that 
of the widow ofSurepta. Like her. In-had re- 
ceived from two heavenlv messengers an inex- 
haustible vessel of oil, which he liberal I dis- 
tributed jn a season of general scarcity. The 
people, astonished at the miracle, conferred on 
him the crown. On the throne he proved him- 
self the father of his subjects : he was the com- 
forter of tin widow, the gu. ■ diau of the orphan, 
and the tut. hr angel of the poor and the unfor- 
tunate. T'mUjJ neither a statesman nor a war- 
rior, hja virtue., supplied the place of talents. 
During his reign, several iutest.int commotions 
arose, all of which he appeased by mildness and 
clemency; and the nobility were afraid openly 
itawevolL against a prince, who. seemed to live for 
the sole benefit of his people. lie associated wnh 
him in the government his son Ziemowit, who 
was a magnanimous, warlike, and temperate 
prince. The grand children also of Piastus in- 
herited his virtues, and one of them who died 
in fHH, was called the " Eye of Christianity. ’* 
His successor, Micczlaus, endeavoured to obtain 
from the court of Home the title of king, which, 
however, lie unsuccessfully .solicited; but the 
pope conferred it on his son. 

^ Boleslaus, surnanmd Chrobry, was a 
yp ‘ prince of great murage, and is chiefly 
famous for his w arlike atchievements. lie 
conrpiercd Bohemia and Moravia, and after* 
wards subjugated Pomerania, Saxony, Prussia, 
aud Russia, It tvas now his care to enjoy with 

his 
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Id; people tlie fruits of so many victories, and to 
remitf iuippy those whom he had rendered, 
powerful. He, therefore, applied hitnself to the 
internal yov eminent, of his dominions ; but, the 
ctmipu red princes again rising in arms, the aged 
and venerable sovereign was obliged to cover 
his hoarv locks with a helmet. In his last ex- 
pedition. lie exhibited great clemency, and dis- 
uussed the prisoner without ransom, penetrated 
•*• it!i esl eem for his virtues, 

till the death of Boie.slaus, ihtt assein- ^ „ 

of <li" nation unanimously gloried his ' ‘ ’ 

111, Micezlaus II. as suci lessor to Ins 
." n and mu jii.s. This p. o;( c, however, 

\ .. scarcely cstal'disbnd >u tin .sovereignty, 

;ji 1 general revolt on ’ in Russia, Bo- 
nd t. r'rc i a , Morayi? , Saxony, which 
• zl.n., ; 1 1 1 1 pressed. Hu. -mg restored peace 
.■ s dumb, is, he indulged in debauchery 
t'hich lerminatei' his existence ; Imt. hi.s reign 
was -uc undistinguished by ■noual glory. 

To states a sembled to electa nuccl.s-*^ ^ 
sor to ilic th. „m . and having made choice ^ " 

of Ins son L'a.sbuir, yet in t.ie years of 
arlolescencv, vested h is mother Rixa with the 
power of administration, and declared her re- 
gent of the kingdom. She, however, soon dis- 
played Imr arbitrary disposition; and the Poles, 
incensed at her conduct, touk up arms, and ex- 

f 'tiled her the kingdom. She had previous- 
y sent before her into Germany the im- 
mense treasures which Buleslaus had amassed, 
and which procured her the protection of the 
■emperor. Young C'asimir also was compelled to 
by ; and the people fell into anarchy and con- 
tusion. The prince took refuge in France, and 
O 2 betaine 
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became a monk in the abbey of Cliini. At 
length, the, ualumititfs under which the Poles 
labour, d, induct'd them to recal Casimir, and 
reinstate him on the throne. 'Ihe ]in|)e. 
discharged the prince from his mnnasric 
' tiws ; but he obliged entire Poland to es- 
tablish the tax called Peter-pence, which was 
an annual tribute paid to the sovereign pnntillj 
and uliirf. was imposed on most of the nations 
ot 1 'iiir 1 1 > c* . During the reign of this prinee, the 
arts and sciences, which had been hitherto tilt, 
known, began to lie cultivated. Cu.siunr prac- 
tised flu: pa, die virtues, and died honoured anil 
esteemed Leg Ids subjects, whom lie had endea- 
) mire it t o render happy ■ 

Jle'ii ft three sons, of whom the eldest Bole.s- 
laus JI, was immediately after the death of his 
father crowned king of Poland. Il.cP.t- 
, d taekeil Bohemia, defeated the Hunga- 
rians, and marched an army into Russia, 
of which lie determined to atchieve the conquest. 
He advanced i. aidly into the dutcliv of Kin tv, 
but was suJifenl v stopped by Know, at that time 
the strongest fortress in the north, and the richest 
city in die Russian dominions. This place he be- 
sieged, and after a long resistance, took it; hut, 
instead of punishing the obstinacy of its inhabi- 
tants, he applauded their courage, and granted 
them favourable, terms, on account ot the valour 
they had displayed. Unfortunately, however, 
Boleslaus sutlered himself to he subdued by the 
pleasures of luxury; and his army degenerated 
into a iiinb of efleminate debauchees. 

The prince, as well as his soldiers, seemed to 
have forgotten his native country, and remained 
seven years in Kiow. This long absence occa- 
sioned 
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sioncd groat confusion in Poland; and the Polish 
Women, irritat£fl by the in difl erence of their 
husbands, and by their preference of the ladies 
ot hoove, resolved to take signal vengeance, and 
unanimously admitted their slaves to all the pri- 
' i leges of husbands. At the news of this reso- 
lution, the soldiers attributed their dishonour to 
the king, whom they accused as a*>vcak and 
voluptuous prince. Almost the w hole army, im- 
patient of revenge, returned to Poland, and left 
their sovereign m Russia. 

The women, however, had armed their ser- 
' ile paramours, and, actuated by despair/fnught 
bi-side their gallants, sought out their husbands 
in the beat of tile battle, and fancied llicj^ could 
obliterate their crime by plunging their sw ords 
into the breasts of those who alt empted to aveiig* 
‘t. Wnile tiie combatants 'were thus engaged, 
ifuleslaus arrived with a numerous army of Rus- 
sians, and indiscriminately assailed the women, 
their gallants, and the soldiers, who had deserted 
his standard. This sudden attack united the 
women, their husbands and slaves; several ob- 
5’iuafe battles were fought ; and Poland was 
inundated with the blued other inhabitants. 

To add to the calamities of this unfortunate 
country, flits schisms, which had for some time 
cent the church of Pome, caused also a division 
in this kingdom. There arose, likewise, a con- 
test fur power and riches between the king and 
the clergy; and Gregory YU. who at that time 
occupied the papal throne, t\i ommunitaled the 
monarch, and released his subjects from their al- 
legiance. In vain did Boh slaus oppose his autho- 
t‘iy : superstition doudedthe minds of the people, 
O 3 who 
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who yielded implicitly to the dictates c-f the 
pontiff; and the unfortunate monarch was com- 
pelled to fly into Hungary with his son Micez- 
latis. Nor was the vengeance of Gregory sati- 
ated with driving him from his throne ; JBoles- 
laus, in order to gain a subsistence, was obliged 
to exercise the humble functions of a cook in a 
convent in Corinthia, where lie died. 

If was not till after lie had impoverished 
the country, that the pope consented to 
grant the title, not of king, hut of duke only, 
to Uludislaus. the brother of the. late monarch. 
The pontiff bestowed the regal dignity on the 
king of Bohemia, and, by that means, excited 
a jealously between the two sovereigns. The 
want of energy in this prince proved the source 
of discord in his family, and disturbance, in the 
state: his’ natural sun Sbigneus contended for 
the, authority v.^th Uktdislaus, This monarch 
had the reputation of a mild and virtuous sove- 
reign, but w as too much under the influence of 
p a rusi t v s. a 1 1 d flatterers. 

^ On the death of Hindi sla us, the dominions 
lice' "" CTC equally divided between Sbigneus 
and Jfoleslaus III. of whom the latter was 
the legitimate sun of the late sovereign. A 
difference, however, arose between the two 
brothers, which terminated in favour of lfoles- 
laus, who afterwards alone occupied the throne. 
This prince is represented in history as a hero, 
and compared to Boleslaus Chrobry, snrnamrd 
the Great. lie was victorious in forty battles; 
and, having been once defeated, died of chagrin. 
Though sensible of the fatal consequences of a 
partition of his dominions, he divided his duchy 
among his five sons. 


The 
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The principal share, together with the , 
title of duke, full to the eldest, Uladislaus j ‘ ' 

II. surnamed the Driveller. The har- 
mony of the princes was disturbed by the ambi- 
tion of Christina, the Sovereign’s consort, who 
possessed an absolute ascendency over her Inis-, 
hand, and inspired him with the desire of de- 
priving his brothers of their portions. This am- 
bitious project, however, excited the in- ^ j 
dignation of the people, who deposed ' ’ 

I’iadislaus, and raised in the ducal dignity 
Ins hr' liter Jhdeslans IV. snrnained Crispus. 

This prince eonnneneed his reign with an act 
of gen crush y, and ceded Silesia to the deposed so- 
le reign tor his maintenance. During sim^ years, 
Poland enjoyed profound trampiillity under the 
goverumeiH of lioleslaus, who lived in the great- 
est hr.rmonv with his brothers Ilenry, lUirez- 
laus, end Casimir. The emperor Frederic jiir- 
barossa, however, at the solicitations of Plaui.s- 
laus, and the address of (Jinstina, who was Ins 
kinswoman, attac ked with a numerous mwl pow er- 
I u I army the territories of the Polish sovereign. 
Hut lioleslaus, by the assistance of his brother 
Micezlaus; succeeded in repelling the German 
invaders, and concluded a treaty with the 
emperor. 

On the death of L ladislaus, his brother ^ 
Micezlau.s III. was raised to the ducal ' ' 

throne. This succession, however, was ' 
disputed by his brother Casimir, and by the sons 
o( L ladislaus ; but the states preferred IMicozlaus, 
on account of the marks of wisdom, valour, and 
affability, which he hail' already displayed. He 
was surnamed the Old, because he was elevated 
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to the throne at an advanced age. No sooner 
did he cease to be a subject than he became a 
tyrant. His cruelty was such, that, for want 
of criminals on which to exercise his bar- 
barity, he caused tortures to be inflicted on hu- 
man beings. This conduct alienated the af- 
fections of the people, who deposed the tyrant, 
and offered,*he throne to his brother, Casimir II. 
This prince was inild, humane, and so scrupu- 
lously virtuous that, when the crown was ten- 
dered to him, he hesitated to accept it, through 
an apprehension of violating the property of his 
brother. At length, he was moved by the fol- 
lowing argument of the states: “ The election 
" of a sovereign supposes a compact between the 
" prince and the people. The conditions which 
“ were prescribed to Mirezluus, when we pre- 
" ferred him to the Suns of his brother, have been 
" broken by him ; and lie h, therefore, legiti- 
" mateiy deposed.” 

This speech induct Casimir to accept the 
ducal digr.lty. Micezlaus, however, being re- 
duced to great indigence, supplicated his bro- 
ther, who offered to resign to him the crown ; 
but the states refusing to place themselves under 
the government of a prince, whom they had de- 
posed, opposed his abdication. Casimir was ill 
I'equited for his generosity by Micezlaus, who 
continued to harrass him by .secret conspiracies 
or open hostility ; whilst the former, brave and 
merciful, ceased not to conquer him, nor to 
grant him repeated pardons. Casimir died at 
Cracoyr, and was considered as the best, the 
mildest, most liberal, just, and amiable prince, 
that e?e( fillgd the throne of Poland. 

He 
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Hr was succeeded l>v his son Tech V. ^ ^ 
miriumictl tier Lair, whom Mn ezlaus at " ’ 

length i Tnujxzilled I fit yield him possession 
•<it' the tin mir, to winch hr carried hark all the 
vires that had before Caused lii.s deposition. He 
was mi liir point, nl' being again dispossessed, 
wlum ih'itljt, afta'IiTat nl hy Ins debaucheries, 
ant rapati'd the ijrtcrfrft'nee of his subjects. It 
was a maxim with this pniirr, that “ a .sove- 
“ l ei gups not bound to ubserv e his oath, except 
“ when neither Ins sal'rlv, nor Ins advantage, 
“ mpiires tint he should violate it.” 

On the 1 1 eat It of Micczlau.s, the crown ^ ^ 
was restored to Lech, who dill not enjoy ’ 

it in prace and trampiilhl y, being inces- 
santly distract rd hy domestic and loreit^i wars. 
Tli e Tartu, s, having made an irruption into Po- 
land, u naided neither sex nor ipinlitv, hut ra- 
vaged wiilj tire the provinces ‘.hrnugh which 
they passed, and ur.wsacred all the inhalntffuti 
whom they could not drag intnVaptivity. Of 
those who csea peil , the tToiiles lied into Hun— 
gary, and the peasants sought ail asyltlm in the 
recesses of the forests, and tin: most inaccessible 
Jiliues. Ill tills siUuilinn was Poland, when 
death put an end to the misfortunes of Lech, 
whose reign was iliemosl, inauspicious in the an- 
nals ol that republic. It is said that he fell this 
sacrifice of a faction. 

lie was succeeded, however, by his ^ ^ 
son Bolesiaus V. snrnaiiied the Chaste, 
wim was opposed in the sovereignty' hy J 
bis uncle Conrade, the son of Casimir. lie lc.ul 
also to contend with the Teutonic knights, who 
were obstinate and formidable enemies* and, be- 
ing at that time in possession of Prussia, coveted 

the 
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tlie frontier provinces of Poland. Tint Roleslaus 
extricated himself out of these dilhcuhii.'s, and 
after a long reign, of which we have received 
A ]) f'- J " particulars, left the crown to l.ecli 
j ( J_ ’ VI. ins kinsman, who was surnatue.il the 
III u It, and whom h" had adopted. The 
feign of this prince was replete with domestic 
and foreign tnmhles; anil, as he died without 
issue, his Grown was contested, and his domi- 
nions were exposed to the horrors uf civil dis- 
cord. 

^ j-j Ilenry, surnamed the Honest, trininph- 
’ ing over his adversaries, seized the 
' throne, and was acknowledged duke of 
Poland. He was descended from the ancient 
family of Pia.stu.s, and reigned about five years, 
at. the end of w hich he was taken off by' poison. 
jj Oil his death he left the crown to Premi.s- 
laus, his relation, who was also a de- 
' scendant of Piastus. Poland had lost 
Dearly all its splendor since its princes had been 
deprived of the regal dignity. Prcmi.slaus knew 
the influence of pageantry on the minds of the 
people, and, therefore, assumed the title of 
king, with all the insignia of royalty. This 
measure, however, did not screen him from the 
attempts of a rival, named Lladislaus, who pos- 
sessed only distant claims to the succession. 
These two princes confined themselves each to 
a distinct portion of the kingdom; but when 
Lladislaus III, in consequence of the violent 
pj death of Premislans, in which he had 
] 299 taken no part, had an opportunity of 
uniting the whole under his sceptre, and 
of becoming sole sovereign of Poland, he w as 

deposed 
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deposed on account of hks vices. No ^ -. 
sooner was the throne vacant, than it J ' ' 

was n (lured by the unanimous voice of the 1 
people to Wince.slaus, king of Bohemia, who 
commenced his reign by persecuting with rigour 
the rltpo.sed monarch and his adherents. The 
Poles, lion ever, becoming disgusted with his 
hial-admiiiistration, and Ins preference of the 
Bohemians, permitted Ulatlislaus to#rc- ^ ^ 
ascend the throne, on his promising to re- , .5 

form his conduct, and to behave himself 
suitablv to his station. lie afterwards acted as a 
wise and prudent king, and caused flic nation to 
lurgct the errors of his voutli. 

Hi s sou Casimir 111. surnanicd the ^ ^ 
Great, succeeded him in tile throne. Jlis*j ' ' ‘ 
ialher liud advised hint to place no confi- 
dence m the promises of the Teutonic knights; 
ami Casimir soon found reason to adopt his sn^e 
counsel. But he defended his frontiers against 
them on the side of Prussia, and 'also repelled 
them on that of Russia. IR- formed a new code 
of laws, which he committed to writing; for, 
before the time of Casimir, the Poles had only 
oral traditions. In embarrassing cases, the for- 
mula of an oath was delineated on paper, and 
delivered into the hands of the party who was 
to pronounce it:. If, in reading it, he hesitated, 
or made a mistake, he was immediately consi- 
dered as guilty ; but, in any event, both parties 
paid large fines to the judges. Casimir resolved 
to reform these abuses, and ordered that the 
whole of the costs should fall on him whose ob- 
stinacy, injustice, or desire of tyrannizing over 
his fellow-subjects, had occasioned the law-suit. 
This prince was a model of integrity, wis- 
dom 
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cl uni ami prudence; but it is a reproach to his 
inemoiv, timt lie divorced his queen, and ele- 
vated m her siteiid an artl'ul and intriguing mis- 
tress. 


A.]).., ( ' ; i.s i ! n i r Jiad been careful to continue 
j the I’uhsli sm;ccssiiui in 1.1 1 e lu in i I v of 
Piuslus, and adopted such measures that, 
ill i ■ r ins ile, -in, J ,*.-wis, kills of Hungary, liis 


m-phi'M !•-, his si .ter, was ileclaia il by the diet. 


an u'i isii hi J *o ! .1 1 . 1 1 . During tin; retgn of the 


hit' i il 1 1 1 ui r i i i, 1 , ess is had ms urn ta observe the 


pacta c-aiscata, which greatly restricted his au- 
t. to, it v. li'is partial it \ to the Hungarians cx- 
i iteii the jeali.usV of tin- Poles, who, ue\ ertlic- 

l e, quietly aeqaiesi'oil m his ailluillistVUliDii. 

. , * On tin- death of Lewis, the states as- 
j j ' seiulded anil elected Ins daughter llrd- 
‘ as i gu, on coiidition that she should not 


mans' without their approlml ion. ,She was 
Marcels' seated on the throne before several 


neighbouring princes sent to demand her in mar- 
riage. William of ’Austria attended in person, 
and captivated the princess bv the beauty of his 
li^ure, Ins magnificence, and polite address; 
hut the diet refused to consent to a union, whit h 


might render Poland a dependent province. 
Jagtlln, (hike of Lithuania, also demanded the 
queen iu marriage li) r a splendid embassy, and 
his proposals .seemed so advantageous, that, not- 
withstanding J led wi go’s pee J t lection for W i Hi am 
of Austria, the. Poles obliged her to bestow her 
hand on the Lithuanian. The- nuptials were ce- 
lebrated with the greatest magnificence ; Iagello, 
according to agreement, was baptized in file 
Christian faith, and assumed the name of Ula- 
dishius; and the duchy of Lithuania was for ever 

aunexed 
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annexed to I lip crown of Poland, but not as a 
dependent province. 


chap. n. 

T'rom the Extinction of tire Family of Pitutux, to 

the Abdication of the Throne by John { .railin'. 

m 

U LADISLAl’S IV .* no sooner as- A. I). 

crinled the tliingy: el Poland, ll, ,,i I.'iss, 
he proceeded to idfect a rhnnge inllje i > h i.« 

s -ll tun cuts nl’ tli o Lit iiUii.ii i'ii u lio M irr at tins 
turn: Pagans, and xr in -hipped lira, traps, ser- 
pents, and other reptiles, in their obscure t'n- 
1'esls, and who, it is (bought, sacrificed iTuilUili 
victims. He killed their surj u-n rs, cut down 
their forests, extinguished their sat red iin',s, 
destroyed their temples, anil druionsi rated ^o 
tin in the impotence of their anils. At first, 
they expected that the signal \ eng cerate pi hea- 
ven would he inllieleil on I he periil't rarur of 
those acts; but seeing that lie recen eif no m- 
j'.iri', they readily emhraei d Christianity, were 
bapiixed in the Christian faith, and iustiucted in 
t in* dm trim.-s nf J e.-us. 

Lladislaus having left, a great number of 
priests in Lithuania, returned to Poland, and 
constituted his brother Skirgrllo, viceroy of 
tile duchy. This last measure lie had cause to 
regret. Skirgello was cruel, ambitious, and of 


* fly some he is rallrd the fourth, by olherj the fifth, ol 
that name; a cn cumstancc lhat considerably cmbarrasici 
the history of his prcdcccMari. 

Vql. XXJI. .P dissolute 
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dissolute manners. The king associated with 
him li is cousin Yituwdu, a prince of an amiable 
character ; and also joined to them, in the go- 
vernment of the duchy, his brother Switliigello. 
The dill'erent interests and designs of these 
princes occasioned great disturbances in Lithu- 
ania, which extended to Poland itself. Tbo 
Teutonic knights, availing thcm.-elves of these 
disorders, 'made successful i c in j > l i i .ns into tlie 
country, and wrested from Poland many of its 
provinces. I Mail is Ians lint ing raised a numerous 
and fnrmidabh' army, penetrated into Prussia, 
and, engaging the knights in a general buttle, 
obtained a signal vietnry. Had be |inrsued this 
advantage, it is probable lie might Inn e given 
a fatal blow to the order; but rerlaiu cabals 
that were formed at his court induced him to 
rimclinlc a treaty of peace willi the knights. 
Alter a prosperous and glorious reijjji, I'ladis- 
laus paid the last debt to nature, and was la- 
mented by Ins .siilpi-rls, wlm equally admired 
the qualities of his head and the virtues of his 
heart. 

j y On the death of the late kin™, his son 

I j,, . ' I’ladi.slaiis VI. w ho w as l In n in the ninth 
year of his ae;e, succeeded In the rrofen 
of Poland. Tin prince had scarcely ascended 
the throne of his father, w hen the Tartars made 
an irruption into Poland, and desolated the 
country ■ A few years after, the ambition oF 
the Turkish emperor Amurath induced him to 
invade limitary, which engaged the Pules in a 
w ar with that monarch. Uladislaus was . so 
earnest to signalize his courage, against the infi- 
dels, that ho took the command of the army 
before he had attaiu»d the age at which the 

con- 
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•onstitution r>f the state allowed him to assume 
the reins of gm eminent. in conjunction with 
the v . 1 1 i vm t J Inn niades, he defeated Amuralli, 
and obliged him to .sue. for peace, winch was 
com. lulled by mutual oaths; and the Hunga- 
rians, charmed with the. valour of the youthful 
monarch, toiili : re.d on him their crotni. 

ill e pope’s legate, "ho had resided with Ula- 
dislaus during the w hole nt this ri li*nms w ar, 
insisted that this was a favourable opportunity 
tor humbling the Ottoman power. He insti- 
gated the king, therefore, to a rupture of the 
treaty, and absolved him from the tie of hi* 
oath. The consequence was a sanguinary war; 
and the famous battle of Varna, in which the 
■Polish monarch, who was then only nineteen 
years of age, fell covered, indeed, with some 
glory, but sullied with the disgrace of perjury, 
and having scarcely worn the two diadems, ex- 
cept to feel their thorns. By his spin perished 
the cardinal legate, the person really guilty of 
the perjury, since he bail abused the ertyiulily 
of the young mince, and impelled him to vio- 
late h.s'oatl, 

Immediately after the unfortunate hat- ^ 
tie of Varna, Casimir HI. brother of the ^ 
late king, was elevated to the regal dig- 
nity. This prim e defended his domiuion* from 
the Turks, by covering the frontier provinces 
With garrisons. The tyranny of the Teutonic 
knights had rendered their government insup- 
portable to the Prussians, who took up arms, 
and were protected bv Casimir. The king de- 
feated the knights in a general engagement, and 
compelled them to conclude a treaty of peace, 

P 2 by 
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by wliicli they ceded several provinces to fh£ 
Polish mommli. 

The crow n of Bohemia be#oming vacant, thfi 
barons' bestowed it on Casimir’s bluest .son, Pint 
dislaus, who was also elected sovereign of Hun- 
gary. ])urnig i he present reign, the deputies 
of the provim os first appeared in the diet, an d 
claimed a participation of the h gisblive pow e;, 
wliicli hue, been iiitlierto exercised by tbe king 
and the senate. Casimir rendered the I.atin lan- 
guage common among liis countrymen, by an 
edict wiliest enjoined the nobles to study it. 
Tins prince died more esteemed, than re- 
gretted. 

Of the four sons of Casimir, Uladislaus, the 
eldest? was universally excluded by tbe Poles, 
who thought him already too powerful in pos- 
sessing the i rowns of Hungary and Bohemia. 
■Sigismund, the second, was opposed by tbe duke 
oi Alazovia, who had gained to his interest the 
archbishop of Gnesna. Each of the. two par- 
ties, finding it impossible to succeed, compro- 
mised the difference, and united in electing Ca- 
simir’s third son Albert, who was de- 
dared king of Poland; but being of a 
weak constitution, he did riot long enjoy 
bis dignity. 

After the decease of Albert, Sigismund again 
ollered himself a candidate for the vacant 
throne, and was again rejected. Motives of 
policy induced the Poles to make choice of Alex-’ 
jj under, the fourth v son of Casimir, and 
1501 Lithuania, for their sovereign. 

Thu constitution of this prince w r as not 
more strong than that of his brother Albert, 
lie was a patron of tbe liberal arts; but he 

squandered 
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squandered the rerenue in such profusion, that 
to impose thenceforward a check on the expen- 
sive caprices of their sovereign, the states enacted 
a law, called the “ Statute of Alexander," by 
which the monarch was prohibited from dispos- 
ing of the revenue of the crown, without the 
consent, nf the senate or diet. With the appro- 
bation of the Poles, he bequeathedwhis domi-- 
nions to his brother Sigiynund, 

. At the time that this prince was raised ^ ^ 
to the sovereignty, he resided in Lithu- ! ' ’ 

ania, the government of which had Toecn 1 
conferred on him by the late king. His first 
care was to reform several abuses in the admi- 
nistration, and to enforce the “ statute 8f” his 
brother, Alexander, which revoked injudicious 
grants, and such donations as seemed prejudicial 
to the public interest. He found that the richest 
demesnes of the crown were mortgaged, and 
that most of the revenue was bestowed on inge- 
nious artists. He redeemed the lands, and re- 
trenched the pensions within the bounds of mo- 
deration. “ Learned men and artists," said he, 
are deserving of encouragement; but we 
“ ought not to reward them too profusely.'' 

Casimir III. had compelled the Teutonic 
knights to do homage to the crown of Poland 
for the possession of Prussia. The marquis of 
Brandenburg, who had been elected grand- 
master, at first refused to perforin that ceremony ; 
but, having embraced the doctrines of Luther, 
he wasobliged to separate himself fromtheTeu- 
tomc order, and^ therefore, entered into a treaty 
with Sigismund, who granted him half of the 
province of Prussia, in quality of a secular 
daks, auda dependent on the crown of Poland. 

P 3 By 
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By this means he deprived the knights of the 
most valuable part of their dominions, and re- 
strained the ambition of those restless neigh- 
bours. 

Sigismund is said to have been one of the 
greatest munarehs that ever filled the throne of 
Poland. In his epitaph, which was not com- 
posed in t»'ie language of exaggeration, he was 
stiled the “ conqueror of the Russians, Wala- 
“ chians, and Prussians,” and obtained the still 
more honourable appellation of the “ father of 
“ his country.” But he saw with regret the 
daughter of his brother Lewis married to the 
emperor Ferdinand, by which means Hungary, 
Boherrfki, and Silesia, were for ever lust to the 
house of Iagello, and annexed to the, hereditary 
dominions of the house of Austria, his rival. 
Sigismund lived to' the age of eightv-three 
yeirs, and was remarkable for uncommon bo- 
dily strength.' 

A.D. J ’reviously to his death, he had pro- 
154’3 f ired the election of his son Sigismund 
II. surnamed Augustus, w ho now ascend- 
ed the Polish throne. \Vhile religion, or rather 
superstition, armed the powers of Europe against 
each other, Poland alone enjoyed profound re- 
pose under the wise administration of a pr ince, 
who was the worthy successor of his renowned - 
parent. Fie thought it was paying too dear for 
know'ledge to purchase it at the expence of hu- 
man blood. Fie was only once engaged in war, 
and that was against the Russians; and, al- 
though he was victorious, he offered them 
peace. Fie merited the esteem and affection of 
nis subjects, on account of the interest he took 
in their happiness and welfare. lie governed 

Poland 
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Poland as a good father governs his family. His 
life would be spotless, if he had not, when en- 
feebled by old age and inlirnuty, suffered him- 
self to be ruled by a favourite mistress, who 
occasioned his deviating from the paths of vir- 
tue and from the line of sound policy. In him 
en(le(Hdte*male race of the family of Iagello. 

On the death of the late king, variety of 
intrigues was set on foot at the courts of Vienna, 
France, and Saxony, each of which aimed at 
raising a prince of their own nation to the throne 
of Poland. The whole kingdorlV became a 
scene of faction, confusion, and corruption. 
The emperor Maximilian considered it beneath 
the dignity of the imperial diadem t® solicit 
votes for the. election of his son, who, he ima- 
gined, would be invited by the states to fill the 
throne of Poland. But Che Poles, disgusted 
with the arrogance of the house of Ausflua, 
threatened to punish with death those that 
should recommend a prinL% of that family. The 
czar of Russia offered to incorporate scfcral en- 
tire provinces with Poland, if they would elect 
him ; but the}’ dreaded his arbitrary and des- 
potic disposition. The voung king of Sweden, 
who also appeared on the list, had embraced the 
doctrines of Luther, and thereby rendered him-- 
•self odious to the catholics. The duke of Prus- 
sia was of a weak constitution, and incapable of 
governing. The elector of Saxony was a pro- 
testant, and moreover a German ; and the latter 
circumstance was extremely disagreeable to the 
Poles. A marquis of Anspach, and a waiwode 
of Transylvania, also exerted themselves in the; 
diet. 
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In the midst of these intrigues, John C'risosk i , 
a Polish gentleman of extraordinary merit, but 
diminutive stature, returned irom Irance, whi- 
ther he had travelled for improvement. His abi- 
lities had recommended him to the notice ot Ca- 
tharine de Mcdicis ; and, owing many obliga- 
tions to the duke of Anjou, he exaggerated the 
virtues of that prince. Impelled by curiosity, 
the Poles flocked about the traveller, and gree- 
dily listened to his account ol the magnificence 
of the French court, and of the achievements of 
the duke of Anjou, who, he said, had crushed 
the head of taction, exhibited his valour in the 
field, and become the glory and the bulwark of 
his couniry. 

It is not known whether Crasoski had been 
commissioned by Charles IX. to trumpet forth 
these praises, or obeyed the suggestions of hi# 
owiezeal. But several grandees, palatines, wai- 
wodes, and starosts, struck with the character uf 
tite duke of Anjou, conceived the idea ot heal- 
ing the civil dissensions of the kingdom, by of- 
fering him the crown. These sentiments were 
encouraged by Crasoski, who returned to France, 
by order of the principal persons in Poland, and 
acquainted the king and queen, Catharine, that 
only the formality of an embassy was wanting 
to procure the crown for the duke of Anjou, 
Accordingly', negotiators were sent by the 
French court to Cracow, where they experienced 
such a reception as had been promised by Cra- 
soski. They granted every thing that the Poles 
demanded : security for the maintenance of the 
laws; payment of the late king’s debts from the 
treasury of France ; presents to the nobles; and- 
a fleet in the Baltic to assist Poland against Rus- 
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sia. It was also stipulated, that the younp; mo- 
narch should many the princess Anne, Siyis- 
mund’s sister, who was now advanced in years. 
On this article Henry refused to decide, till his 
arrival in the Polish dominions. 

No sooner were the conditions ac- ^ „ 
ceded to, than Henry tie Valois was |V_ * 
proehTinnTl king of Poland, and received *' ' ' ' 
by the states with universal effusions of jov. 
The Poles were equally charmed hv his majestic 
air, and by the graces of his youth. They 
were delighted hy his manners, ins persuasive 
eloquence, and the fluency and elegance with 
which he expressed himself in the Latin tongue, 
their favourite language. Scarcely, however, 
was Henry put in pcs . nssion of tiie throne of. 
Poland, when he became heir to the crown and 
dominions of his brother. Queen Catharine had 
informed him of the. di-ath'of Charles, and the 
necessity of his immediate return. Henry cJuid 
nut think of relinquishing the crown of France 
for that of Poland; and, ahare of the im- ^ ^ 
possibility of retaining Loth, he iletef- ^ ^ 
mined to resign the latter. Leaving, 
therefore, the fair hopes arising from the esteem 
and confidence and affection of his adoptive sub- 
jects, he returned to his native country, and im- 
merged into that ocean of troubles, in which he 
•‘finally lost his life. The Poles, not without rea- 
son, thought themselves insulted by the prefer- 
ence which he gave to France, and insisted that 
he should instantly resume the Polish sceptre, or 
abdicate the sovereignty. In vain did he offer 
to divide his time between the two kingdoms: 
they informed him, that, if he did not imme- 
diately return, they would formally depose him. 
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and elect another monarch. Accordingly, th« 
states having assembled, Henry was solemnly 
divested of the regal dignity, and the throne 
declared vacant. 

Maximilian now thought that a fair oppor- 
tunity presented itself fur recovering what he 
had lost the preceding year, by bis indolence 
and arrogance. The faction, howeveryliiTiis 
favour, ugiy ed that it w ould bo better to confer 
the crown on the emperor himself, than on his 
son, as the dignity of the imperial diadem 
Would give a sanction to their election, and 
destroy the 'hopes of every other competitor. 
This opinion was embraced by the senate, and 
the states proclaimed M aximilian king of Poland 
and dulec of Lithuania. In imitation, however, 
of the tribunes of ancient Rome, who had the 
power of opposing the decrees of the senate, a 
Polish gentleman, named Stephen Batori, pro- 
tested against the election of the emperor, and 
declared it illegal. Batori was supported by a 
strong party, which brought him forward as a 
candidate for the throne; his merit in a private 
■tation appearing sulheient to counterbalance 
the splendid birth of an Austrian prince. He 
had received his first education in a camp, where 
his courage, ability, and prudence, gained him 
the esteem of the soldiers, and high considera- 
tion among the people. The sovereignty of- 
Transilvania having become vacant, Batori was 
nominated to it by universal consent, without 
soliciting that honour. In like manner, his ta- 
lents and virtues opened to him the way to the 
Polish throne, which he did not court, thoug"h 
lie sound the occasion whan it presented itself 

It* 
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to his hand. While Maximilian was dis- ^ 
puting about certain conditions, Ilatori ‘ ' 

appeared on the spot, married tire prm- ' ‘ 
cuss Anne, and w as declared king of Poland, by 
the states. 

The czar of Russia, thinking the present op- 
portunity, favourable tor extending bis domi- 
nions, and for revenging the preference given to 
Henry de Valois in the preceding flection, at- 
tacked the territories of Poland with the savage 
ferocity of a barbarian. Ills soldiers, not con- 
tent with butchering their enemies, tortured 
them, and made them expire in the agonies of 
cruel and lingering deaths. Such was the hor- 
ror inspired by their perfidy and cruelty, tlmt 
the inhabitants of Wen tier chose rather to bury 
themselves in the ruins of an untenable town. 


than surrender to so inhuman an enemy. They 
sank mines under their houses, and, when tl^ey 
could no longer resist the attacks of the Rus- 
sians, destroyed the prnp.s % and boldly descend- 
ed with their wives and families in^r those 
graves. Batori marched with a numer- ^ jj 
ous army, and attacked the enemy, whom ^ ' 
he defeated with great slaughter, but ex- 
ertised humanity towards his prisoners. 

The king having established the public tran- 
quillity, turned his attention to the civil go- 
vernment of his kingdom; the administration 
of justice, and the formation of laws. The 
measure, however, that reflects the greatest 


glory on the memory of Batori, was his disci- 
plining the Cossacs, and attaching them to the 
Polish crown. This people, as their name im- 
ports, deduce their origin from some banditti 
that Bed from the neighbouring countries, and 

settled 
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settled in the islands situated in the Boristhene.i. 
They lived by plunder, and made incursion* 
into Tartary and Turkey, and sometimes ap- 
proached the very gates of Constantinople. They 
soon extended their territories, and became a 
powerful people. The Cossacs are strong and 
robust, and so attached to liberty as to be, im- 
patient under the mildest restriction. They sub- 
sist during'Ovhole campains on a kind of black 
biscuit which they eat with garlic. They are 
brave soldiers, usually fight on horseback, and 
are unacquainted with the art of intrenchment, 
their waggons being their only fortifications. 
With these they surround themselves, advance 
behind this moving fortress, sally forth from it 
with impetuosity, and, when repulsed, retreat 
to it, and. defend themselves with obstinate va- 
lour. Such were th,e men whom Eaton resolved 
to jender serviceable to Poland, and to civilize 
and instruct in the arts of war and peace. lie 
united them in ton 11s ; hut left them in posses- 
sion of their Useful habits — their attachment to 
a hardy life, regardless of the inclemency of the 
seasons, and their more than Spartan sobriety. 
He established among them all kinds of trades 
and manufactures, then known in Poland. 

The character of Eaton is said to be exactly 
delineated in the following curious epitaph r 
” In the temple, he was more than a priest; irt 
" the republic, more than a king; in pro- 
” nouncing sentence, more than a lawyer; in 
" the army, more than a general; in battle # 
" more than a soldier; in bearing adversity, 
” aud in pardoning injuries, more than a man ; 

in defending the public liberty, more than a 
" citizen; in cultivating friendship, jn ore than 
‘ ■. " a friend; 
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" a friend ; in social intercourse, more than so- 
" ciahlc; in hunting anil subduing wild beasts, 
" more than a lion; and, in every other re- 
" spent, more than a philosopher.” But, not- 
withstanding his philosophy, there was a vio- 
lence in his disposition, which transported him 
to excesses bordering on phrensy. To a pa- 
roxysm of that kind, which he experienced on 
the receipt of some bad news, is gscribed the 
cause of his death. 


On the decease of the late king, Po- ^ ^ 
land was involved in fresh scenes of con- ' 
fusion. Though the Poles had erfperi- J tJ ' 
enced so good a monarch elected from among 
themselves, they were not cured of the folly of 
seeking a ruler in foreign countries. Tl*e com- , 
petitors for the crown were Maximilian arch- 


duke of Austria, and Sigismund prince of Swe- 
den. Each of these had a separate party, ^ pj 
which proclaimed its respective candi- *■:' 
date king of Poland, and duke of'Lithu- 3 


atiia. A war ensued between the tvi o rivals; 


and tlie army of Maximilian being defeated, he 
was obliged to quit the Polish territories. A 
more decisive action soon after took place, in 
wjiich the archduke was made prisoner. Sigis- 
mund imposed no other conditions on his rival, 
than a renunciation of his claim to the crown of 


Poland. 


Sigismund III. surnamed De Vasa, was . _. 
now firmly established on the Polish 1 ' ' 

throne. Notwithstanding the distresses 
which Poland had suffered from the contention 
uf tffe two rivals, she experienced still more and 
greater calamities, when,' on Sigismund's ele- 
vation to the sovereignty of Sweden, she wag 
Voi.. XXII, Q obliged 
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obliged to assist him against his uncle jCharle.?, 
who endeavoured to wrest from him the sceptre. 
Perceiving, however, that it would be vain to 
prosecute the war against Sweden, with the view 
of dethroning Charles, the Polish monarch was 
seized with the ambition of obtaining the Rus- 
sian sceptre for his son. In this attempt, new 
distresses were heaped upon Poland, which~suf- 
^ p fure^l additional misfortunes, when Sigis- 
1020 muu ^’ swayed t>y his attachment to the 
house of Austria, entered into an aggres- 
sive alliance, and drew down on his kingdom the 
vengeance of the Turks. 

Unfortunate as were the last years of this 
prince’s reign, he certainly possessed a virtuous 
mind, aad considerable abilities both fur the held 
and the cabinet. His reputation, however, was 
diminished by his loss of the crown of Sweden 
and of the imperial diadem of Russia; and it 
must be confessed that an obstinate adherence 
to h is pretensions and prejudices led him intoii»« 
retrievable errors, which proved fatal to thfc 
tranquillity of his country. 

Uladislaus, the son of Sigismund by a first 
wife, was considered as presumptive heir to the 
crown of Poland, though the constitution re- 
quired that au assembly of the states should de- 
termine the succession. John Castmir, how- 
ever, was supposed to entertain hopes of beings 
raised to the sovereign dignity. The queen his 
mother, who was second wife to Sigismund, 
made some attempts in his favour; but the ge- 
nerosity of her son destroyed the measures of 
this ambitious princess : Casimir despi*ed''the 
idea of supplanting a brother, and put himself 
at the head of the nobility, who declared For 

Uladislaus. 
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Uladislaus. The slates, therefore, be- ^ 
iiig unanimous in favour «f that prince, ' 
he was declared king of Poland, and 
crowned accordingly. 

Uladislaus VII. was scarcely established on 
the throne before an occasion demanded the ut- 
most- exertion of his abilities. The Russians, 
expecting to profit by the unsettled state of the 
Polish government, made an irrupflon into Po- 
land, and desolated the territories through 
which they passed. The king advanced against 
the enemy with an inferior number of troops, 
and attacked their lines. The battle was ^ 
obstinate; but the Russians were at ^ p " 
^length driven into a narrow defile, whe^ ’ 
they were obliged to submit to the terms im- 
posed by the conqueror. Uladislaus also ob- 
tained a signal victory over the Turks, who had 
attacked his dominions. • 

In order to punish a chief of the Cossacs, 
named Kymielniski, foreimproper behaviour, 
the Polish governor surrounded his house, which 
he set on fire. The wife and infant son of Ky- 
Wtelniski perished in the flames; but himself 
^scaped, excited his nation to arms, and ravaged 
Poland with the fury of a man thirsting for re- 
venge, and exasperated by his wrongs. Th» 
M'hofe kingdom was reduced to consternation by 
th'osfeoharbarians, when Uladislaus sickened of ft 
M»alrgiH»nt fever, of which he died. 

iltRjftaj succeeded by John Casimir, ^ ^ 
wh® liad been educated among the Je- ' " 

suitsTHtgd taken their habit, and pro- 
nounced his vows. To absolve him from these, 
the pope made him a cardinal. It is also sus- 
pected that his father Sigismuud had been a Ju- 
ki If 
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suit; and the same opinion is entertained of his 
brother Uladislaus: at least it is known that the 
Jesuits possessed great authority, and had occa- 
sioned much disturbance, during the last reign* 
The hatred which the nobility bore to the 
whole society, fell heavy on a prince, who had 
once been a member of the community of"Je- 
sus. He was, however, elected king of Po- 
land. 

John Casimir was no sooner established on the 
throne, than he expressed his disapprobation of 
the measures pursued with regard to the Cos- 
sacs. To the nobility, who urged him to take 
the field in person, he replied that negociation 
was preferable to war; that the Poles were the 
first aggressors; that they ought not to have set 
fire to Kymielniski’s house ; and that it was their 
duty to make reparation for the injury. The 
nooks, therefore, resolved to act without hii 
consent, and marched an army into the Ukraine, 
where they were defeated by the Cossacs with 
great slaughter. Casimir concluded a treaty 
w ith this people, and promised to renew the 
tribute to their chief, which had been abolished 
during the last reign. The Cossacs, however, 
violating this agreement, the king attack- 
ed them, aud compelled them to sue for 
peace. 

A pj The Russians, taking advantage of the 
1653 present confusion, invaded Poland with 
' a numerous army ; and, as if the repub- 
lic had not been sufficiently embarrassed, 
Charles Gustavus, who had long harbourprf alh-, 
bitious designs against this country, determined 
to assist in completing her misfortunes. The 

Swedish 
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Swedish monarch was joined by a great ^ ^ 
number of Cossacs, and discontented b„‘ 
nobles, who resented the lenity of the ' ' 
Polish sovereign. The Swedes, however, wert 
at length compelled to evacuate Poland, and to 
retire into their own territories. 

lint the tranquillity of the country, was again 
soon disturbed by the animosity s^hich existed 
between the king and the nobles, who deter- 
mined to decide their differences by the sword. 
Forces were raised on both sides; and Casimir, 
unable to bring the people back tt> their dutv, 
collected a sum of money, which he transmitted 
to France, whither he went to enjoy that peace- 
ful life which his own country had* refust;^ 
him. 


CHAP. In. , 

From the Resignation of John Casimir, to the Ac- 
cession of Stanislaus Augustus 1‘oniatoxoski, the 
lust King of Poland. * 

T HE resignation of Casimir involved A. D. 

the nation in fresh scenes of discord KhaLlr 
and confusion. It was not without reason 
considered as an abdication of the sovereignty; 
and the nobles, therefore, assembled tor a new 
election. Put as they had not all participated 
m the dissatisfaction given to Casimir, they se- 
parated into factions, drew their swords upon 
each pther, and threatened not only' the free- 
dom of' suffrage, but the destruction of the re- 
public. At length, however, a calm succeed- 
ed, and flic assembly proceeded to canvass the 
my its of the several candidates, who were all 
Q 3 foreigners. 
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foreigners. The foremost on the list was the 
son of the czar of Russia, who had been edu- 
cated after the Polish fashion, spoke the lan^ 
guage, and had adopted the manners and usages 
of the country. The most powerful argument, 
however, in his favour, was an army of eighty 
thousand men, which was stationed on the fron- 
tiers to awq ; t the decisions of the diet. The 
czar also promised that his son should embrace 
the catholic religion ; that he should publicly re- 
nounce all claim to the crown of Russia; that 
Kiow, and ail the places conquered from Po- 
land, should be restored; that four millions 
should be paid into the treasury of the republic; 
.and tha# he would furnisli an army of forty 
thousand men, to prevent the other candidates 
from disturbing the peace of the kingdom. 

These proposals Were considered as advanta- 
geoift, but they were accompanied with menaces 
which rendered them disagreeable, and excited 
the resentment of the“whoIe Polish nation. .As 
the Poles', however, were not able to oppose and 
resist so numerous and powerful an army as tiie 
czar had stationed on the frontiers of the king- 
dom, they considered it as more safe and pru- 
dent to act with caution, and to give no unne- 
cessary umbrage to the gourt of Russia. Wish- 
ing, therefore, to gain time for their purpose, 
they found means tor not declaring immediately 
in favour of the Russian prince, and amused the 
czar with specious appearances. The other 
candidates were the dukes of Lorraine, "erf _£«eu- 
burg, and of Conde. The friends of the last 
were considered as the most numerous and pow- 
erful, and it was thought that the diet would de- 
termine in his favour. But many nobles being 

accused 
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accused of having held private meetings, and 
caballed in favour of the prince of Conde, the 
Assembly was fired with indignation, and deemed 
him incapable of obtaining the crown, on ac- 
count of his endeavouring to prnctlre it by un- 
constitutional means. At length) the palatine 
of Kali.sh spoke as follows : " Will any of these 
" princes, after his election, acknowledge his 
" obligations to the suffragans, or distinguish. 
" and reward those who have hazarded their 
“ lives, and spent their fortunes, in elevating 
" him to the throne ? No ; gratittJde is a virtue 
“ not belonging to sovereigns ; and policy might 
“ dictate, that the opposite faction should be 
“ preferred for the sake of establishing unani* 
“ mity among the people. Let us then chuse 
“ from among our countrymen a ruler, who, 
“ by the ties of nature ilnd interest, will be 
" careful of our rights and privileges. *Are 
“ there none of the members of the republic 
" W’orthy of being raise® to the supreme dig- 
“ nity ? Without acknowledging out' own de- 
" merit, and confessing that Poland has no sub- 
" jcct deserving of a throne, we cannot invest 
“■ a foreigner with the insignia of royalty.” 

This speech operated powerfully on the people) 
some of whom immediately pronounced the 
name of Michael Coribut Weisuowiski, that 
had been nominated by twenty palatines and 
noblemen. The suffrages in his favour were in- 
stantly verv numerous, and he was elected with- 
out .opposition king of Poland. It was, how- 
ever, matter of surprize to see a person raised 
to the throne, who claimed no pretensions on 
account of merit, and who was poor and in nar- 
row circum/tanccs. lie was, indeed, collater- 
ally 
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ally descended from the house of Jagello, bu* 
had been reduced to great distress by the losses 
which his father sustained in the war with tha 
Cossacs. 

jj The disposition of Weisnowiski was 
tranquil and unambitious, and he was 
greatly surprised that he should be elect- 
ed king; but his astonishment was increased on 
being dragg'ed to a throne extempovarily erected 
in the midst of the assembly. lie burst into 
tears, alleged his incapacity, and entreated that 
they would «ot exalt him to that high rank, 
where he must become the sport and laughter of 
the nation. At length, however, he was obliged 
to acquiesce in the determination of the people; 
liut both the king and his subjects were alike 
astonished at his election. 

The czar of Russia, incensed at his son’s disap- 
pointment, and the duplicity of the Polish de- 
puties, who had long flattered him with hopes, 
and soothed him with promises, determined to 
revenge f he insult ; and, not satisfied with the 
discontent of the Cossacs, he entered into a 
treaty with the Porte., by which it was agreed, 
that the Ukraine should be ceded to the sultay, 
on condition of his assisting the czar against the 
Poles. Accordingly, the Russians and Tartars 
having united their forces, advanced into Podn- 
lia, and laid siege to the fortress of Kaininiec, 
which, though strongly defended, was soon 
obliged to submit. Nothing could equal the con- 
sternation of the whole kingdom, when the news 
arrived, that Kaminiec had surrendered to, the 
enemy, though no provision had been made for 
its security. The people blamed the senate, who, 
endeavouring to remove the odium from them- 
selves. 
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Selves, charged the king with inattention and 
neglect, though it was evident that the short 
duration ot’his reign had precluded him from bt:<- 
coming sutlicientlv acquainted with the state of 
the garrisons, anti with any affairs civil or mili- 
tary. Recrimination took place of action ; and 
no troops being raised to oppose, the farther pro- 
gress of the enemy, the king was rmmpelled to 
make a disadvantageous peace, of which all the 
blame, was thrown upon him : Podolia was ceded 
to the Cossaes ; and Michael agreed to pay the 
sultan an annual tribute of twunty-fwo thousand 
ducats. 

This agreement it is probable the king would 
have strictly observed, had the enemy perform-^ 
ed their engagements ; but, instead of retiring, 
they advanced and besieged Leopold, which was 
so strongly defended by fifteen hundred men 
that the Turks, who were informed of the%p- 
proach of a Polish army, were under the neces- 
sity of raising the siege. •John Sobieski, the 
crown-geneTal, who had been infornTed that 
the Turkish allies were extremely dissatisfied 
with their commander, attacked the enemy 
with a very inferior force, and, after an engage^ 
ment, which continued for three days, succeeds 
ed in gaining a glorious and complete victory. 
Not more than fifteen thousand of the wholeTurk-* 
ish army/whieh, previously to the commencement 
of the battle, exceeded three hundred thousand 
men, effected their escape. • The defeat was so 
cotnpfeto™that, had the Polish general been suf- 
fered to profit by hissuccess, thesultan would have 
been obliged to forego the tribute which had 
been imposed, and the Cossaes to give up Podo^ 
ha ; but the Poles, refusing to continue longer in 

the 
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the field than was required by the laws of their 
country, returned home, and left the king to 
conclude a peace with the enemy, on such terms 
as he could obtain. The chagrin, occasioned by 
the conduct of his subjects, hastened the period 
of the sovereign’s death. 

Th e decease of the king opened a new scene 
of corruption, intrigue, and faction. Soliieski, 
though victorious against the Turks, did not 
think a triumph a sufficient claim to entitle him 
openly to enter the lists for the crown. He had 
secretly aspired to it after the retreat of Casimir ; 
but the high consequences of the other appli- 
cants had prevented him from declaring himself 
a candidate. In the present vacancy of the 
throne, thesame line of conduct was pursued, but 
the event was different and more successful. 
He alternately enrolled himself under the ban- 
ners of the different competitors, enfeebled their 
parties, defeating one by means of another, un- 
til, at the opportune moment, he announced his 
intentions. Iv’o sooner was he nominated, than 
great numbers immediately gave him their suf- 
frages Almost the whole diet yielded to the 
current of popularity, through fear, incliuatipn, 
or a desire of obtaining the favour of a man, who, 
it was evident, would soon wear the diadem. 
Most of the Lithuanians, however, opposed his 
election, and entered protests; but, finding re- 
sistance equally vain and dangerous, they sub- 
mitted, and joined in proclaiming him king. 
n John Sobieski no sooner ascanded the 
throne of Poland, than he exhibited an 
instance of his generosity and benevo- 
lence, by voluntarily providing a maintenance 
for the queen-dowager, who violently opposed 

hi* 



bis elevation. He also declared his intentions of 
continuing the war against the Turks, and under- 
took to maintain at his own expence a body of 
one thousand foot-soldiers. The senators, nobles, 
and great men were encouraged to imitate his 
example, and provide for the security of the re- 
public. Ilis ardour for resuming hostilities in- 
duced him to postpone his coronation ; nor did 
he accept the honours of that solemn ceremony, 
until he had, by two years of victofles, obliter- 
ated the disgrace of the last treaty, and secured 
the tranquillity of the kingdom. 

Having concluded an advantageous peace with 
the Turks, Sobieski applied himself to re-establish 
the finances of Poland. He was, however, mak- 
ing continual preparations for war, by w^iich he 
excited a suspicion, that he wished to extend the* 
prerogative of the crown, and to render the go- 
vernment in some measure. military. Jlo con- 
tracted with the emperor Leopold a treaty of 
offensive and defensive alliance, by which the 
parties agreed to assist ea«h other against the 
l urks. This convention, and the disturbances in 
Hungary, dissipated the gathering storm, and 
convinced the Poles of the necessity of keeping 
the army on a respectable looting. No great 
length of time elapsed before the kingwas called 
upon to fulfil his engagements with Leopold. 
Vienna was closely invested, and on the point of 
falling into the hands of the Turks, when Sobi- 
cski, in consequence of the mast pressing letters - 
from the emperor, took the field with twenty 
thousand men, and marched ta> join the imperial- 
ists, who were commanded by prince Charles of 
Lorraine. 


Having 
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Having deliberated on the proper measures to 
bepursued, the united army, which amounted only 
, p to fifty thousand men, passed the Danube 

lOStj' 011 ^ ie I()t ^ l ^ e P tc ' nl l )er > and by nar. 
row defiles gained the heights of Schal- 
lemberg without opposition, Sobieski in person, 
at the head of a body of horse and hussars, at- 
tacked the vizier’s camp, and put the left wing 
of the Turkish army in the greatest consterna- 
tion ; while prince Charles, with the imperialists, 
broke the Turkish right at the .same time. The 
victory was complete and decisive, and was 
ascribed to the abilities and bravery of Sobieski, 
and to the valour of the Poles, whom nothing 
could resist. 

But though the king of Poland had thus com- 
pelled the 'Turks to raise the siege of Vienna, he 
was frigidly thanked for his services by the em- 
peror, who, at an interview which followed that 
memorable engagement, insisted on the prece- 
dency due to'himself. But the general esteem 
amply compensated oSobieski for the coolness 
and coneealed jealousy of the Austrians. Hav- 
ing returned to his own dominions, he did not 
experience that happiness and satisfaction w hich 
he had a right to expect. By his care and at- 
tention, the police had been re-established, and 
the law's resumed their vigour ; but these very 
circumstances were displeasing to the nobles, 
who regretted that their tyrannical domination 
was restricted within the bounds of justice ; for 
which reason they omitted no opportunity of ex- 
pressing their discontent. The great. object of 
Sobieski’s policy y r as to place bis son in the suc- 
cession ; and for this purpose a diet was assem- 
bled at Grodno. The prince attended in person. 
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and expected to be seated under the same canopy 
with his father ; b$i the malcontents, under the 
mask of patriotism, opposed the measure as un- 
constitutional ; and the king had the mortifica- 
tion of being convinced that, at his death, 
the sceptre which he had introduced into his fa- 
mily, would not continue in it. 

Papular clamours disturbed the reign of So- 
bieski, who had once been the dariine of his sub- 

i 'eets, and the admiration of surrounding nations, 
t was asserted that all his views concentrated in 
amassing wealth ; hut, when we tjke a review 
of his character, it seems more than probable 
that this accusation was insidious, and unjust. 
In the latter years of his life, he paid too great 
deference to the counsels of his queen, &ho wae> 
a native of France, and a woman of refined in- 
tellect, but bold, passionate, and capricious. 
The conduct of the king, however, was occa- 
sioned not so mnch by weakness, a$ by his weari- 
ness of the go\ eminent, and the disgust arising 
from the contradiction whicE he experienced. Mot 
sufficiently attentive to conceal his resentment, 
he suffered the nobles too clearly to perceive his 
dislike of them ; and, though impolitic in that 
instance, he is acknowledged to have been in 
every other respect a wise and deep politician. 
In a word, he was to Poland what Vespasian was 
to Italy; both rose by tha same gradaticnl and 
the same virtues, from the command afarrofey 
fe the sovereignty of the State ; and both were 
reproached with the eajae failings, and probably 
with.equai injustice. To coadtfde tlj e character 
of Spbieski, he was well acquainted with acwiice ; 
»nd his eloquence was do less admixed in the 
senate, thau his valour in the fold. in addition 
Vol. XXII. R to 
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to his native language, he understood the Latin, 
the French, the Italian, the German, and se- 
veral Turkish dialects- He died of an apoplexy, 
after a reign of twenty-two years ; and was 
justly considered as the most accomplished so- 
Upasgn that aver sat on the throne of Poland, 
A.D. 1696. 

The predilection of the queen-mother for her 
necked son, -and her efforts to procure him a plu- 
rality of suffrages, to the prejudice of the elder, 
proved injurious to the interests of both. By 
the conduct, .which she pursued, she nearly lost 
?11 her influence in the diet assembled for the 
election j and what little credit remained she 
(sold to the party of another candidate. By this 
.jneans, ’the number of competitors was insensi- 
bly diminished ; aud from six, as well natives as 
foreigners, who had stood on the lists in the be- 
ginning, after about a year passed in intrigues, 
they were reduced to two — Frederic- August us, 
elector of JSaxony, «yjd the prince of Conti. 

Mattes' being in this situation, the nobles, 
who amounted to one hundred thousand men, 
assembled on the plain of Warsaw ; each pala- 
tinate being divided into companies, and ranged 
ttnder'their proper banners, with all the electors 
on horseback, armed with lances. Their looks, 
their carriage and demeanour, announced the 
great object of their meeting, and the impor- 
tance which each considered himself to possess. 
’To create*- king ! And to nee a possibility of 
-himself being the persdn chosen ! Nothing was 
-more capable of exciting lofty sentiments ; and 
- htre was not^u individual, among the hundred 
housand electors, who did not possess that power, 
and might uet indulge that hope. 

i ly 
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The senators having taken their stations, each 
in front of his division, commenced their haran- 
gues; and the bishop of Ploczko was yet speak- 
ing, when the nobles of bis palatinate exclaimed, 
'! Long live Conti." The name instantly ran 
From mouth to mouth, and was re-echoed by the 
palatinates of Siradia, Hava, and the three dis- 
tinct governments of Prussia. The glee tion Wat 
on the point of being concluded, when the pala- 
tine of Culm exerted himself in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and at the hazard of his life, pro- 
nounced the word " Veto," which immediately 
stopped the proceedings of the assembly. Hb 
entered his protest against what had been done, 
and inveighed against the bishop of Plocako, and 
the chief of the opposite party, whom he de-‘ 
nominated violators of the constitution. The 
earnestness of his reclamations, and the argu- 
ments which he advanced, induced the assAn- 
bly to postpone the election to the ensuing day. 
The intervening uight wasaot a season of tran- 
quillity : every engine of calnmny and intrigue 
was put in motion ; and a greater portion of the 
time was devoted to drinking than to sleep. 

At the break of day, both parties presented 
themselves nearly equal in strength. The ong 
proclaimed Conti — the other Frederic. Confu- 
sion succeeded to the heatof faction; and, as it was 
impossible to collect the votes, the primate pro- 
posed that the party of Conti should range them- 
selves on one side, and thpt of the elector of Sax- 
ony on the other. This proposal was immediately 
embraced, sod so great a number appeared on 
the side of the. French, that the Saxons became 
alarmed, and redoubled their diligence, bnt could 
Hot equal their adversaries. The french internet 
& 2 appearing 
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appearing to preponderate, the primate wji re- 
quested to proclaim the prince of Conti king of 
Poland j but the resolution of the opposite party, 
and the fear of bloodshed, induced him to defer 
the decision of the question, and the meeting was 
adjourned till next day. 

Qq the morrow the nobles re-assembled, and 
the intrigues of the imperial minister, and of 
tfed palatine of Culm, united all the small parties 
that had declared in favour of other competitors, 
and raised the Saxon interest to nearly an equa- 
lity with that of the French. The primate, how- 
efcftr, was prevailed on to proclaim the prince of 
CqpKt, and declared Louis de Bourbon king of 
Pbland^stnd grand-duke of Lithuania. He then 
Repaired to the great church of St. John, where 
“ Te Deum” was sung. The hiattmr «f Cujavia 
embraced, that opportunity to procllmailFfed eric- 
Augiqtftffrith the same formalities, sung “ Te 
" Doi^lfipyp thd field of election, and the next 
morningf celebrated «it with more pomp in the 
church of St. John, where he administered the 
oath for observing the pacta conventa to the im- 
perial minister, in the name of his master the 
elector. 

Each party published manifestoes, maintained 
that they had themselves strictly observed the 
constitutional regulations, and accused the others 
of having violated them. To the war of pens 
succeeded that of sabres. The pope’s nuncio 
blamed the bishop ofjCujavia; but as he had 
himself been bribed by the elector’s money, his 
indignation was not extreme, nor did he carry 
his respect for religion beyond the bounds of 
ptwdence and of his own ihterefst. Certain it is 
that the election, on both sides, was uneonstifo- 
.* 'i '< » tional 
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tkmal and illegal. It -was, however, not to be 
decided by equity, but by intrigue, money, or 
the sword. The primate proposed to refer the 
differences that subsisted between the two com- 
petitors to the decision of another diet; but be- 
ing over-ruled, he wrote to the elector of Saxony 
that the prince of Conti had been elected, and, 
therefore, requested that he would relinquish his 
claim to the crown, and thereby r&tore peace 
and tranquillity to Poland. 

But Augustus, having aq army in the neigh- 
bourhood, and being well provided wjth money, 
paid little regard tq tfijs request, and procured 
himself to he crowned. The ceremony, accord- 
ingly, commenced, and a pompous precession 
was made to the church of St. Stanislaus, wher^ 
the confession of faith was read, and the sacra- 
ment administered. The crown was placed.on 
the head of the elector by the bishop tu Cujauia; 
and the ceremonies being finished, he received 
the homage of the nobiliiy and gentry who 
were present. The prince of Conti, who was 
accompanied by only a small detachment of 
Frenchmen, and who was disappointed of .the 
Lithuanian troops, whose aid he had been taught 
to expect, abandoned ad hopes of obtaining the 
crown, relinquished the project entirely, and 
returned to France, notwithstanding the expence 
and trouble which this undertaking had cost the 
Court of Versailles 

The departure of his rival brought 4 fresh 
accession of power to Augustus ; and seyerah 
districts acknowledged his sovereignty, and took 
the usual oaths of fidelity. ■ A greater number of 
the nobility joined him, and declared the legality 
Vf his election. The army, which itad hitherto 
R 3 rejected 
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rejected with disdain the pecuniary offershe had 
made. Bent deputies to swear obedience to the 
jiew sovereign ; and proposals were made by the 
king of Sweden and the czar of Russia to assist 
him with a numerous and powerful body of troops. 

* y. Thus did Frederic- Augustus gain the elec- 

' ' tion, and was acknowledged by the diet, 

' and by all parties, as king of Poland. His 
ambition impelled him “ to purchase repentance” 
at a dear rate, like those whose passion led them 
to Corinth in the days of Lai's. 

We have not marked the epoch when, from a 
monarchy, Poland became a republic ; and the 
precise period would perhaps be difficult to as- 
certain.,. By insensible degrees, the republican 
principles were introduced into the monarchical 
constitution, by means of restrictive conditions 
imposed on the candidates. They are denomi- 
nated pacta ixmventa, and are charters of liberty, 
which the people are ever disposed to enlarge, 
and the monarchs, on the contrary, to abridge. 
Hence & struggle, which has constantly kept 
Poland in a state of disturbance and disquiet. 

In ratifying theaelection of Frederic- Augustus, 
even his own partisans limited the number of 
forces that he should be allowed to introduce into 
Poland, and specified the circumstances which 
should authorise him to require the assistance of 
his Saxon troops. But though his sovereignty was 
in general acknowledged, the king did not think 
himself perfectly secure without the assistance 
of soldiens, on whose fidelity he could rely. And 
neither the terms of the convention were so pre- 
cise, nor the events so well foreseen, as to pre- 
▼eothim from hastening, under plausible pretexts, 
the march of an army exceeding the stipulated 
- ■ “ force. 
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force, from putting it in possession of the fert% 
resses, and placing it jn positions capable of giv* 
ing umbrage and uneasiness to the republic. 

These transactions happened under the new 
king, who surrounded himself with Saxons, be- 
cause, being his native subjects, he could place 
greater confidence in them than in the foies; 
and, in order to attarh them the better to his 
person, he loaded them with favoflrs, and be- 
stowed on them the most lucrative and honour- 
able offices of the state. The Saxons became 
extremely odious, not from their own miscon r 
duct, but from the jealousy which the foies al- 
ways entertained of foreigners. In this statq 
Were affairs when the diet assembled^ and de- 
manded that the Saxon troops should be witi*. 
drawn. Augustus endeavoured to wave the re- 
quisition by every art and intrigue; but finding 
the debates become serious, and fearing thesun- 
sequences of a refusal, he assured the assembly 
that part of the German farces had received or- 
ders to quit foland, and that the rwnaindet 
would shortly follow them. Such was the po- 
pularity of this declaration, jhat the diet cdn T 
tiqmed by unanimous consent an act projected 
for the safety and authority of the king, and an : 
nexed a clause by which the most rigorous pu- 
nishments were denounced against those who 
should make any attempts upon his person or 
dignity. But, notwithstanding the assurances 
given by the king to the diet, the Saxon troops 
StHl remained in foland. " fo what purpose, 
■aid the Poles, " so many soldiers in a time rf 
" peace, unkess to enslave us !” In order, 
•therefore, to elude the force of this objection. 
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Pg4 to pccupy the minds of the public, he be* 
gan to prepare for hostilities. 

Haying secretly conspired with the czai' of 
Russia and the king of Denmark against Charles 
XII. who was a minor, and had not yet exhibited 
proofs of his valour and abilities, Frederic-Au- 
gustus declared war against Sweden under flimsy 

C retences; but that contest, instead of contri- 
uting to strengthen his authority, plunged him 
personally into an abyss of misfortunes. The 
Swede, who was equally politic and brave, fo- 
mented the discontents in Poland. He attacked 
and defeated the Saxons near the Duna, and 
compelled them to take refuge under the caq- 
non of Birzen. This advantage* inflamed the 
jyc tori oils Charles with the 4^sire of extending 
his designs beyond the revenge ^yhich he at first 
medi tqted; and he .hoped by the end of the 
campaign to dethrone Augustus. Vast and ideal 
as this project appeared, it was justified by the 
event; and, indeed, a variety pf circumstance! 
concurred in rendering the issue of the war pe- 
culiarly unfortunate to the Polish monarch. 

The victories of Charles gave weight to the 
manifestoes of the Polish confederates, whose 
manifestoes, on the other hand, sanctioned his 
victories in the eyes of the nation. The opi- 
nion which the Poles had entertained of the 
king at the time of his elevation to the throne, 
was changed, because he was become unfortu- 
nate. To complete the embarrassment of the 
Polish sovereign, the Sakon troops were too fevy 
in number to oppose the Swedes, and too much 
dispirited by their defeats to contend with a* 

enemy* 
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enemy, whom they considered as invincible. 
Finally, to complete his misfortunes, the addresrf 
and intrigue of the primate induced the diet to 
pass a resolution, which declared Augustus de- 
prived of his right and title to the crown of Po- 
land, for having violated the liberties of the 
people, who by the pacta conventa were released 
from their oaths of obedience, and engagements 
of fidelity and allegiance. * 

Severe and unexpected as this stroke must 
have been to the unfortunate sovereign, he was 
not discouraged; but hoped that some change of 
circumstances, the tyrannical spirit of Charles, 
the inconstancy of the Poles, his own perse- 
verance, and the interposition of the jprfritime 
powers, whose interest it was to check the ar- 
piring ambition of the Swede, would operate in 
his favour. But though Frederic- Augustus -dis- 
played great personal bravery at the head of his 
troops, he exhibited something worse than weak- 
ness in the cabinet. Posterity will ever re- 
proach him with the sacrifice of Patkul, for- 
merly a subject of Charles, who, being dis. 
graced by that prince, threjv himself into the 
armies of the Saxon, had well and faithfully 
served him, and was basely delivered up by the 
Polish sovereign to the resentment of the Swe- 
dish monarch, who put him to a cruel and igno- 
minious death, A prince may nobly fall from 
the throne, when expelled from it by an irre, 
sistible force; but mjanly to kiss the hand 
*hich smites him, and drives him ffom his seat, 
>s the completion of ignominy in a monarch, 
Charles }KII. having thus wrested the • j-j 
C rown from Frederic- Augustus, deter- . ’ 
mmed to confer it on a noble Pole, named J ' 

gtaniijlaiw 
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Stauislaus Leczinski. When the diet, however, 
was Assembled for electing a new sovereign, the 
deputy Icrozal&ki spoke with great spirit, and 
exhorted the Poles not to place their timidity 
upon record, and transmit to posterity the in- 
famous submission they paid to a foreign prince. 
This bold and unexpected speech considerably 
embarrassed the Swedish general, who was pre- 
sent in the assembly, and who threatened to re- 
duce the deputies to reason by force. Nothing, 
however, could shake their resolution, which 
spemed to strengthen by opposition. “ Here,” 
said they, “ let us sacrifice our lives to the free- 
" dom of our country, and prefer death to the 
" loss of liberty.” At length, the bishop of 
Posnanid, perceiving that nothing could be 
gained by threats or promises, exclaimed, 
" Long live Stanislaus Lecainski, elected king 
” of Poland !” The nomination was echoed by 
the Swedes, and a few of the nobility; but the 
deputies entered their protest and retired. Thus 
was Stanislaus raised to the throne by the influ- 
ence of a foreign power, without swearing to 
the pacta couventa, 

Charles XII. imposed rigorous conditions on 
the deposed monarch ; and, besides compelling 
him to acknowledge Stanislaus as the legitimate 
sovereign of the republic, and to renounce all 
rights to the crown and dominions of Poland, 
required him to write a letter of congratulation 
to the new king, upon his accession to the 
throne. Augustus complied, and by the style 
of his epistle evinced nis regret, and the vio* 
lence which was offered to h*s inclinations. The 
plea of necessity alone can exculpate him for 
this condescension! mid even that may bn 

deemed. 
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(Seemed insufficient to rescue his character from 
the imputation of pusillanimity. Certain it is, 
the young Swede entertained so mean an opi- 
nion of him that, accompanied only by four 
persons, he went to brave him in the midst 
of Dresden and of a numerous garrison, and to 
eat and converse familiarly with him, while the 
dethroned monarch dared not to testify to him 
any other sentiments than those of Sstonishraent 
and respect. 

The event of the battle of Pultowa deter- 
mined Augustus to avow his intentions of break- 
ing the treaty he had contracted with Charles 
XII. and of re-ascending the throne of Poland. 
He, therefore, published a manifesto ig justifi- 
cation of his conduct, in which he mention^! 
the arbitrary and oppressive proceedings of the 
king of Sweden, reasoned on the nullity of ’the 
election of Stanislaus, declared his intention of 
re-establishing himself on the throne of Poland, 
and concluded with requesting the assistance of 
all Christian kings and princes. In the mean 
time, Stanislaus, who saw himself abandoned 
by his friends, his protector % fugitive, and his 
rival supported by the most powerful monarch 
of the north, was no sooner informed of the ap- 
proach of Augustus to the dominions of the re- 
public than he declared that, as he had taken 
' the sceptre with no other view than the preser- 
vation of liberty, he was now ready to restore 
it, provided that sacrigce would promote the 
tranquillity and peace of his country. 

Accordingly, having abdicated the . -- 
throne, Augustus was re-appointed king ' 

' of Poland. Stanislaus, who was of a 1 
Aifti and humane disposition, was rewarded for 

thosn 
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(hose virtues by the good fortune of his daugbr 
ter, who was married to Louis XV. king of 
France. A donation being made to him of the 
duchy of Lorraine, he there led a peaceful and 
retired life in the midst of the arts which he 
had admired, and with all the honours of sove- 
reignty unattended by its burdens. On the 
contrary, Frederic Augustus reigned in the 
midst of factions. Conspiracies were formed 
against both his power and his life. He was, 
nevertheless, a good father, a good husband, a 
sociable companion, and distinguished by such 
manners as suit a republic. 

jj On the death of Frederic-August^#, 
173s" S ta Btsl aus Leczinski was re-elected king 
v ' of Poland; but the emperor of Germany 
and the czar of Russia declaring the election 
void, the elector of Saxony, sou of the late Po- 
lish monarch, was raised to the throne, under 
the name of Augustus III. Though Stanislaus 
was favoured yet too little supported by France, 
whose monarch, Louis XV. nad espoused his 
daughter, he was obliged to relinquish his pur- 
suit. Nor did he, without incurring a thousand 
dangers, escape 'from the Russian and Saxon 
armies, which had united ip favour of his com- 
petitor. It was not, however, till his title hud 
been recognised by an assembly called the “diet 
of pacification,” that Frederic-Augustus II}. 
was universally acknowledged as king of Po- 
land. After those first shocks, the reign of this 
monarch was tranquil s#)d peaceable. 

* tj Ou the death of Frederic-Augustus III. 
1703 w kidh took place on the fifth of Qctphef, 
' his son, who was become elector of 
Ruy, sued for the crown which hud been jgjf ' 
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by his father. At this time Russia, by the per- 
manent conquest of Livonia, by her influence 
in Courland, and bv her prodigious military 
force, might be said to have acquired a domi- 
neering and almost irresistible ascendancy in the 
affairs of Poland. Prussia, after a war of seven 
years, sustained under circumstances of unpa- 
ralleled inferiority, had extricated herself, and 
was become a power of the first consideration. 
The peace of Hubertsbarg left the Prus sian mo- 
narch at liberty to turn his views and eflVb to- 
wards Warsaw. The deep and capacious mind 
of his brother, prince Henry, had seized and di- 
gested in silence the project of the partition of 
Poland. He communicated his ideas on fhp sub- 
ject to Frederic, who, after expressing his ad» 
miration of it in theory, was brought over to hia 
opinion ; and they began to concert pleasures for 
the completion of the plan. » 

The first step taken by the Prussia* monarch 
in this affair, was artfully tu flatter the pew em- 
press of Russia, to awaken her vanity, apd tp 
represent to her the honour, as well as the ad- 
j Vantage, of giving a sovereign, ip Rolaod, after- 
having placed herself an the throne of the czars. 
Catharine, who was anxious for every specie* 
of glory, listened -with pleasure to suggestions, 
which were calculated to make impressions op 
her ambitious mind. Impelled by her partia- 
lity for count Popiatowski, and, perbapii, like- 
wise induced by her perfect knowledge of his 
character, she signified ^Frederic bpf intention 
Lof efeyatmg him to the throne. The court id 
|Berlm„ having approved of the choice, 

treasure* wmwm aj>pw- 
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A D tlon ’ 8 * xt ^ September, that 

Candidate, supported by two powers, 
s , amounted by violence the throne of Po- 
land; while the Russian ambassador, prince 
faepnin, became iu fact the despot and the op- 
pressor of the Poles. 


o 

H CHAP. IV. 

From the Recession of Stanislaus Augustus Per- 
luaiowski, the last King of Poland, to the pre- 
sent Time. 

I F evar any sovereign had reason to thinfchia 
crown heavy and beset with thorns, Stanis- 
laus Augustus Poniatowski stood in that predi- 
cament. fkfrn of' a noble Polish family, his 
election, though effected by violence, might be 
considered as not more illegal than the three 
preceding ones; in ! each of which, Saxon, Swe- 
dish, Of Muscovite troops, aided by gold, had 
'raised the pretender, whose cause they espoused, 
to the throne of Poland. Apprehensive lest tha 
monarchical party should prevail ovct the re- 
publican, in the mixt government of that coun- 
try, the diets had during a whole century atten- 
tively laboured to circumscribe the king’s autho- 
rity within very harrow limits, and to diminish 
the revenues, and weaken the army of the 
ctgw'n. Poniatowski*, therefore, on tps acces- 
sion to die throne, found himself destitute of 
money ; and of troops. The unfortunate king 
'rftSmed little mort ' of Toyalty than the Pome, 
"and seemed only an instrument In the hands of 
•the'eourt of Petersburg, 

The 
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The Prussian monarch, attentive to the ac- 
complishment of his object, and who bv no 
means intended that Poland should sink virtually 
into a Russian province, fomented discontent! 
among the Polish nobility, and secretly sti- 
mulated them to throw off so ignominious a 
yoke, and to dethrone a prince, who was ille- 
gally elected, and who could not protect them 
against the tyranny of Catharine. * The insi- 
nuations of Frederic were successful ; and Po- 
land soon became a theatre of civil war, of in- 
surrection, and devastation. In order to main- 
tain Stanislaus on the throne, the empress quar- 
tered Muscovites and Cossacs in all the principal 
cities; while Warsaw resembled rather a Rus- 
sian garrison, than the capital of an indepen* 
dent republic ; and the troops equally awea the 
sovereign whom she had created, and the nation 
whjch she oppressed. Accustomed as the Pqjes 
had ever been to external interference, they 
were not broken down to sjjivery. Resistance, 
confederations, insurrections, and civil vjar un- 
der every form, desolated the country ; while the 
king remained a passive and helpless spectator 
of the multiplied calamities inflicted on his un- 
fiirti/hate subjects. 

, In Poland were a number of sects, all com- 
prised under the general appellation of disqi* 
4~'nis. The prevailing religion endeavoured by 
* y ery possible means to suppress the dissidents, 
who, on their part, incessantly laboured to ex. 
tend themselves. The catholics, however, who 
were the more ancient and more numerous 
party, would have been victorious over their rl- 
yals, had no t the neighbouring powers interfered 
tn the quarrel. Russia and Prussia caused to be 
5 i? presented 
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presented to the king a memorial in favour of 
the dissidents, for whom they demanded, in an 
imperious and peremptory manner, an indefinite 
■*freedom of worship, accompanied with every 
privilege which could render them equal to the 
catholics. StanislauB, considerably embarrassed 
by this requisition, after several fruitless nego- 
tiations undertaken for the purpose of approxi- 
mating the parties, referred the business to the 
jj decision of a general diet, which met at 
17'' Warsaw, and by a great majority re- 
’ ject&d the demands of the dissidents. 

But the latter being supported in their preten- 
sions by the two protecting powers, not consi- 
dering c themselves as finally defeated, formed 
Confederacies in several provinces, and demand- 
ed that a new diet should be convened. Ac- 
cordingly, an assembly was held in the follow- 
ing year at Warsaw, under the canon of the 
Russians, who, on this occasion, employed the 
greatest violence. 'They seized the bishops of 
C'racovr and of Kiow, several senators, and a 
number of grandees, W'ho were carried off - and 
immured in RurSian fortresses; and the dissi- 
dents obtained every thing they wished. They 
immediately prepared to enter upon the enjoy- 
ment of the privileges, which had been forcibly 
procured, aud which the catholics still refused 
to grant. Force was opposed to force; and as 
the dissidents had confederated themselves, the 
others also formed whaj was Called the Confede- 
ration <f Bar, tVom the place where they assem- 
bled. Every individual wore his distinctive 
badge; and no Iongeqyvas it allowed to any man 
to stand neuter. 

Jturing these multiplied calamities, Poland 

exhibited 
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exhibited a scene of mortality, insurrection, ^nd 
carp age. Many thousands died of the plague. 
The confederate nobles, who maintained the il- 
legality of the king’s election, endeavoured at 
once to depose him, and to expel their oppres- 
sors the Russians. Pecuniary supplies were fur- 
nished to them by Saxony; and the plunder of 
such provinces or towns as refused to join them 
contributed to support their troops. • The flames 
were fanned by the cabinet of Berlin, and the 
insurgents were indirectly assisted with men or 
money by France or Austria- Bdt, though Ca- 
tharine was embarrassed by the war, in which 
the Prussian monarch had contrived to engage 
her \vith the Turks, she repressed the Poles, cut 
in pieces their confederacies, and assorted her 
superiority. The country was now reduced to 
so wretched a state, that Stanislaus scureely 
esteemed himself safe in 'VVarsaw, and durs^not 
ypnture a league from his capital. His situation, 
it must be confessed, was ^he most helpless and 
humiliating that can well be conceived.. Owing 
his crown solely to the power and influence of 
Russia, the least murmur, oij his part, against 
the oppressors of his country, might have pre- 
cipitated him from the eminence to which ho 
had been raised. Even his remonstrances to 
their outrages were treated with neglect, or 
heard with indifference. 

On the other hand, he had no resource in tlm 
loyalty or affection of his subjects. To the con- 
federates, who denied His title, and detested his 
person, he could not fly for refuge. Such, in- 
deed, was the antipathy- they had conceived 
•gainst him, that they Absolved to put him to 
death, as the primary author of all the calarni,- 
* § 3 ties. 



ties, which had befallen their country, and as 
« man wholly dependent on Catharine II. who 
Was their enemy and their tyrant. They exe- 
cuted their purpose in part with astonishing au- 
dacity and success ; though it is difficult to con- 
ceive what advantage could have accrued to 
them, or to Poland, by the destruction of Sta- 
nislaus, had it been effected ; for the empress 
would easily have substituted another phantom 
of royalty, had one been found requisite; and 
her numerous forces would have suppressed 
.every effort*on their part at, emancipation. 

j-j As the king was returning, on the 
‘ ‘ third of November, about nine o’cloek 

* ’ at night, from paying a visit to his undo, 

Who lived about a quarter of a mile from thh 
palace, he was surrounded in one of the most 
frequented and populous streets of War aw, by 
ft hand of assassins; who, having compelled the 
postilion to stop, fired a number of shots into 
the carriage, severav of w'hich passed through 
his majesty’s fur cloak. The night being ux- 
treniely dark, Stanislaus endeavoured to make 
his escape, but was seized by the assassins, who 
exclaimed, with horrible execrations, “ .Wc 
*' hare thee now; thy hour is come!" One of 
them discharged a pistol at him so close, that 
jhe felt the heat of the flash; another cut him 
across the head with his sabre, which penetrated 
to the.skull. They dragged him between their 
horses at full gallop, through the streets of War- 
saw, without encountering any impediment or 
opposition. A Russian sentinel, who was at some 
distance, and heard t|^e hoise, called to them; 
but as they answered, or pretended to answer, 
jn his own language, he allowed them to pass. 

' ; ' • The 
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The assassins perceiving that the king was not 
Able to follow them longer on foot, and that he 
had almost lost his respiration from the violence 
with which he had been dragged along, set him 
on horseback. They then redoubled their speed, 
and arriving at the ditch or lines which sur- 
round Warsaw, compelled him to leap his horse 
across, in performing which the animal broke 
his leg. Having thus surmounted the principal 
difficulties, and got clear of the city, each was 
anxious to claim his respective share of merit in 
the execution of the enterprize. *They imme- 
diately began to plunder him, and took away 
the ribband of the order of the " Black Eagle,” 
which Stanislaus wore round his neck w and the 
diamond crcs* anpeodar. 1 tr it. These they car- 
ried to the confec-rp‘es, a- pioofs that the king 
was a prisoner in tl *ir hands, and on his way to 
the arm}., and committed his majesty to th^care 
of seven of the ban 1 . Uks. however, losing 
th< :r v. uy, the king wasdeft with only one of 
the assassins, who, on the promise of Stanislaus 
of pardon and preservation, was at length in* 
duced to conduct him to ? place of safety. 
Many of the guilty actors of this scene were af- 
terwards taken and put to death. 

To the intended assassination of Stanislaus 
succeeded, in the following year, the actual 
partition of his dominions. Frederic III. having 
.completely embroiled the Russians and Turks, 
at the same time that ^t. he Poles, exhausted by 
confederacies, added to the ravages of the plague, 
were incapable of resistance, turned his atten- 
tion to the court of Vienna, without whose con- 
sent and co-operation nothing could he effected- 
In a second interview at Neustadt m Moravia, 

between 
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between the Prussian monarch and Joseph IP. 
emperor of Germany, who was accompanied by 
prince Kauuitz, the Austrian minister, the sub- 
ject was fully discussed, and Frederic succeeded 
in persuading the others of the policy or neces- 
sity of a partition of Poland. They spread be- 
fore them a map of the ill-fated country, agreed 
on their respective snares, and fixed on the tract 
of territory to be offered to the empress of Rus- 
sia. These preliminaries being adjusted, the 
Austrian and Prussian ministers at Petersburg 
signified to^Catharine the determination of the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin, and insinuated, 
that if she refused to participate in the spoil, 
their sovereigns knew how to compel her to ac- 
cede to' 'the partition by force, The enmfEiBS, 
who was engaged in a war with the Porte, 
which occupied all her forces, and drained her 
treasury, could not lout acquiesce in the pro- 


p Every part, , therefore, of the villanoui 
2 772 plan being thus arranged between the 
three royal conspirators, proper manifes- 
toes were prepare^ ; and, at a time when nothing 
less was expected, they were seen, jjur’ug a 
season of profound peace, to introduce, each on 
his side, an army into Poland. The manifestoes 
then published drew a picture of the evils which 
afflicted this unhappy country — murders, con- 
flagrations, violences of every kind, fanaticism, 
anarchy, which attacked public safety, ruined 
commerce, and injured agriculture. It was 
then added thatj “ from the natural connections 
" existing between conterminous nations, the 
" countries adjoining to Poland, experience the 
" disagreeable effects of those disorders. Dur- 

“ ing 
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" ing several years back, they have been obliged 
V to adapt the most expensive measures for se- 
" curing the tranquillity of their frontiers. In 
“ circumstances so critical, the courts of Vienna, 
" Petersburg, and Berlin, apprehensive lest 
“ the domestic dissentions of Poland should pro- 
" duce changes in the political system of Eu- 
“ rope; unwilling, moreover, to abandon to 
“ the chance of events several provinces of the 
“ republic, to which the three powers have 
“ considerable claims, which they will justify in 
“ proper time and place having, therefore, re- 
" spectiyely communicated to each other their 
,r rights and pretensions, and reciprocally satis- 
“ fed each other thereon; make known that they 
“ are prepared to possess themselves olF an equi- 
" valent, which shall be regulated in such man. 
“ ner as henceforward to establish, between Po- 
" land and the neighbouring powers, morg cer- 
“ tain and natural boundaries than those which 
" have heretofore existed. And, in considera- 
" tion of that equivalent, the three ^ourts re- 
*' nounce all demands, pretensions, claims of in- 
“ denmification, and interest^, which they might 
" . otherwise form against the pretensions of the 
“ republic.” 

Such were the titles on which was founded the 
partitionary policy of these continental despots, 
and which is without precedent in modern his- 
tory. Thus was Poland deprived of large and 
fertile provinces, which contained above seven 
thousand square leagfles of territory, and five 
millions of inhabitants, and forced to relinquish 
one-half of her annual income, by the arts and 
arms of Russia, Austria, and Prusaifc. In vain 
did Stanislaus endeavour to preteact the dis- 
memberment 
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memberfflent of his country. His straggles only- 
manifested to all Europe the helpless condition 
of the Polish sovereign and nation. The three 
. -p. partitioning powers compelled him to 
convoke a diet, which they surrounded 
177 ■*’ with troops; and, though this unfortunate 
sovereign was conscious of the personal disho- 
nour which he would incur by lending himself 
to such a proceeding, he was at length obliged 
to ratify his own degradation, by giving to their 
usurpations the mock sanction of legislative and 
deliberative consent. In this instance, we roust 
not too severely condemn him for his want of re- 
solution, which could only have been ruinous to 
himself, without producing any beneiit to his 
coiyitry. 

j. Another meeting, which was held un- 

' > der the same precautions as the former, 
gave to Poland a constitution which re- 
vived the abuses of the government; and, among 
others, the liberum vetr: a privilege favourable 
to the fomentation of faction, and incompatible 
with the priuciples of real liberty. The misfor- 
tunes and partition^, of this unfortunate country 
had, however, convinced all enlightened pfiVaoni 
of the defectg of their anarchical government, 
the danger of an elective monarchy, and the ne- 
cessity of reforming abuses, which, uotwithstand-* 
ing the valour of the Polish nation, rendered it a 
slave to all its neighbours. 

Taking advantage, therefore, of a favourable 
A n opportunity that fy-esenpj^ itself, when 
' ' tne two imperial courts were engaged 

in war with the Turks, and tyheti the 
kings of Prussia and England, wishing to rt»- 
cresue the embarrassments of Austria and Kos- 
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aia, excited the Poles to this measure, they con- 
vened an assembly of the people. Never was 
there seen more concord in the wishes, more 
unanimity in the deliberations; nor more de- 
votedness in the sacrifices : the nofades renounc- 
ed their pretensions to the throne j they opened 
to the middling classes the avenue to every em- 
ployment ; and all the citizens contributed to 
create an artillery, and pay an army. At length 
appeared the constitution of the 3d of , ~ 
May, which was the result of a diet, ' ‘ 

equally wi9e in its operations, and en- 
lightened in its patriotism. All the govern- 
ments of Europe congratulated Stanislaus and 
the Polish nation, on this revolution, which ren- 
dered the throne hereditary, and sufiftientl]^ li- 
mited the regal power. 

The empress of Russia, alone, opposing her 
personal resentment to the general approbation, 
resolved to overturn a constitution which released 
Poland from her yoke, and wrested its prey from 
her ambition. Frederic^William II. who had 
applauded and sanctioned the measures adopted 
by the republic, and had promised to assist the 
Pol^>«ki case of hostilities, Abandoned them to 
the resentment of Catharine'. Under ^ 

J retence of aiding some disaffected no- j ‘ g ' 
les, who were enraged at being deprived 
of their pretensions to the throne, she marched 
a strong army into Poland, and induced Stanis- 
laus to receive the Russians as friends and allies. 
^ On the sixth of January, the king of ^ ~ 
Prussia, with unblushing effrontery, and . 1 ' 

ill direct contradiction to the letters which 

hud himself written, both officially and pri- 
vately, 
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vataly, to the unfortunate king, Asserted that 
the change of government; in Poland had been 
effected without the knowledge of the neigh- 
bouring friendly powers. In concert, therefore, 
with the courts of Vienna and Petersburg, 
in order to anticipate designs which seemed fatal 
to his interests, he had resolved, he said, to 
■end a sufficient body of troops i nto the ter- 
ritories of tlte republic, and particularly into 
Great Poland, where the proceedings of the 
patriots were more open and avowed. Accord- 
ingly the Prussian forces advanced to Thorn ; 
and, being refused entrance, attacked and broke 
down the gate, and dislodged the municipal 
guard. This defenceless city exhibited the 
•pectacle^of a place taken by assault; 3nd, while 
the troops entered it, the air resounded with 
their triumphant acclamations. Dantzick also 
submitted soon after to the Prussians, and a gar- 
rison' of seventeen hundred men was quartered 
upon the inhabitants. . 

During these violent and perfidious proceed- 
ings, the confederated Poles, on the third of 
February, published a protest against the en- 
trance of the Prussian troops, and declaredithey 
would enter into no view*, which might tend to 
dismember any part of the Polish territories } 
but, on the contrary, were ready to sacrifice 
the last drop of their blood in defence of their 
liberties and independence. They conclude^ 
by hoping, that even the two imperial courts*, 
and all other powers. Would not behold wit]j 
indifference a manifest violation of the rights 
of nations, and the open invasion of the domi- 
nions of a neighbouring ami-friendly stater '* & 

The farther partition of this unfortunate coun- 
try 
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try ■was saw rapidly approaching. It was ra^ 

ceded by manifestoes from the royal ruhl||9p 
justifying, or attempting to justify, this shaSR 
less division of their plunder by shrewd political 
pretences. The declaration of the emperor of 
Germany, which was dated the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, was expressed in terms of great for- 
bearance, but contained an absolute injunction 
to the Poles, resident within his» dominions, 
quietly to regard the impending dismember- 
ment of their country. In March appeared the 
manifesto of her imperial majesty, vynieh catted 
in the aid of religion to sanction this atrocious 
act of rapine and injustice. As an indemnifi- 
cation for her losses, to provide for the future 
safety of the empire, and to prevent dll fatoja 
changes of government, the empress graciously 
made known her intention to take for ever unde* 
the sceptre of Russia, certain tracts of Jjnd 
and their inhabitants, specified in the manifesto. 
In this partition, the incsqpee of the happiness 
of the people was asserted to be the tote object 
of her imperial majesty. What a religious re- 
gard to truth did the declaration of this pious 
and upright princess exhibit f The manifesto 
of his Prussian majesty, which was published 
during the same month, echoed many of the 
former sentiments ; and avowed that, in order to 
preserve th# republic of Poland from the dread- 
ful effects of internal dissention, and to rescue 
d from utter ruin, no other means remained 
than to incorporate hcr*frontier provinces into 
the states of Prussia, He, therefore, designated 
the territory intended for that purpose, and ex- 
horted the people within that boundary to be- 
come loyal and obedient subjects to Prussia, and 
Vol. XXII. T to 
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tig ’published these manifestoes, the mi- 
nisters of Berlin aud Petersburg delivered 
notes to the Polish diet, and demanded the ap- 
pointment of a deputation to sanction the in- 
tended division of the country, which produced, 
violent altercations. At length, M. de Sievers, 
the Russian ambassador, ordered two battalions 
of grenadiers, with four pieces of cannon, to 
surround the castle, and declared that no mem- 
ber should Jbe permitted to quit the senate, till 
the diet had consented to the treaty of partition. 
Surrounded by an armed force, and threatened 
with another invasion of Prussian troops, the 
lupins wfere compelled to authorise a deputation 
to sign the convention for the division of their 
Country. 

’’J'he imperious conduct of the Russians, dur- 
ing their struggle for power, continued to har- 
rass the oppressed Poles, and to drive them to 
desperation. The peasants were compelled to 
lodge and board the Russian soldiers, and to 
transport them from one place to another, with- 
out receiving th'e least remuneration,- or any 
Other return than brutality and insolence. The 
nobility and gentry were obliged to furnish 
every necessary for the army, at a price fixed 
by the Russians. It was not to be expected that 
a gallant and highly spirited people would tamely 
submit to a conduct which was calculated to ex- 
cite the indignation and vengeance of the great- 
est cowards. Nor would it occasion surprise, 
that there should be an explosion, not proceed- 
ing as was artfully and basely pretended, from 
* jacobin faction, but from Avutnous cndeavotu 



of a generous nation against the anpu*l)eledrt»» 
press! on of an enemy ; who, not satisfied dm 
the atrocities of which she had been guilty, 
continued to plunge her poniards in the breast* 
of those whom her ambition had plundered and 
degraded. The patriotic and martial spirit of 
the Poles, which, though smothered, had not 
been extinguished, was excited into action by 
incessant sufferings, and by the efforts of the 
brave and intrepid Kosciusko, who, sprang from 
a noble family, exhibited in his countenance the 
energy of his character, and united all the qna- 
Jj ties that can confer glory, and merit reputa- 
tion. Indefatigable, incorruptible, firm in ad- 
versity, moderate in prosperity, cool in the 
midst of danger, feeling for misfortune, gene- 
rous towards his enemies, zealous in the lovtfof 
his country, a strict observer of justice, even 
during civil war a fl the fafy of parties ; bold in 
his designs, resolute in his enterprizes. 'aidi ra- 
pid in his operations : he communicated his ar- 
dour to hi? companions, d fleeted their exertions, 
modestly attributed to them all his success, and 
inspired at the same time respect by bis regula- 
rity, and attachment by hit amenity. Thus waa 
>e esteemed by the soldiers, the peasants, the 
gentry, and the nobles : he conciliated opposite 
interests, destroyed rivabhip, and, rallying all 
parties, directed their epergy towards nis sole 
object. — the emancipation of nis country. 

He corresponded secretly with the coart of 
W arsaw, and with alkthose who were exciting 
a movement which he wished to effect, and gave 
them the instructions requisite for the sacceos of 
this great undertaking. At length, is the i 
T 2 
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of March, Madaiinski, one of the consti- 
‘ tutional deputies of 1791 erected the 
standard of revolt, and with eight hun- 
dred cavalry traversing the country usurped by 
Fredriric William, attacked the Prussian troops 
who opposed his passage, and penetrated into 
the palatinate of Cracovia, whither Kosciusko 
arrived from Saxony. All the citizens of Cra- 
cow assembled and signed the act of insur- 
rection, and elected Kosciusko their general, 
wJm> swore to be faithful to the nation, and to 
observer the laws and regulations that had been' 
enacted ; and the garrison took the oath of fide- 
lity to the nation, and obedience to their leader. 

JFrederic-William, being informed of the 
Puiteh insurrection, determined to fight in per- 
and marched into Poland at the head of 
forty thousand troops. The intrepid Kosciusko 
haring the boldness' ta attack so formidable atr 
army, 'to which he could only oppose twelve 
thousand men, was defeated, and compelled to 
retreat into an entrendhed camp, which covered 
Warsaw .0 The Prussian monarch having joined 
the Russians, invested the capital ; and, in order 
to reduce that city and subdue the troops that 
defended it, employed all the means of force 
and all the wiles of policy ; but the Poles proved 
themselves alike superior to fear add flattery. 
After continual and bloody engagements, which 
were not decisive, the king of Prussia com- 
manded a general attack, in order to force the 
Polish entrenchments. »The action was long 
and obstinate ; and Frederic- William, and the 
prince-royal displayed, on this occasion, great 
courage and bravery j'but the resolution of the 
V. insurgents 



insurgents triumphed over the valour of the 
Russians and Prussians^ and compelled them to 
retire with loss. 

Being informed that the Russian general, Fur- 
sen, meditated a junction with the forces of 
Suwarrow, Kosciusko immediately marched 
against him, and ordered Poniatowski to dis- 
pute the passage of the river with the enemy. 
This latter, however. Suffered ^iem to cross 
without molestation, and did not rejoin the 
main army with his division. The commander 
in chief deprived of this succour was attacked 
by general Fersen ; and, though* the Russian! 
were thrice the number of the Poles, the vic- 
tory was disputed during a. whole day witf> the 
greatest vigour and resolution. Twite did the 
valiant Kosciusko repulse the enemy ; and ‘^dis- 
played, in this action, the talents of a general 
and the bravery of » soldier. The prodi- 
gies of valour which he performed re idle red 
victory a long time uncertain ; but he feU 
pierced with wounds, arid with him fell the for- 
tunes of his country. He was taken prisoner 
by the Cossacs; who were no sooner informed 
of his being Kosciusko than they testified their 
admiration of his courage, and their pity for his 
misfortunes. Opening his eyes, he learned his 
defeat, and in vain implored to be put to death, 
which he preferred to captivity. The Russians 
treated him with the respect due to his charac- 
ter; and, as soon as he could endure the fatigue 
of travelling, seut him to Petersburg, where 
the empress, too much lrntated to be generous, 
confined this unfortunate warrior in a dungeon, 
from which he was not' liberated till after tbe 
' death of Catharine II. Paul I, signalised the 
T 3 com- 



oommencOmeht of his reigO fey granting him his 
freedom, and this magnanimous act of the em- 
peror obtained the applause of surrounding 
nations. 

The Poles, being informed of this tragical 
event, testified by loud lamentations their es- 
teem for the talents and virtues of Kosciusko, 
and listened with confidence to the advice which 
he gave then) from the place of his captivity; 
for they were convinced that no menace could 
induce him to propose a measure, which was 
derogatory to his own glory, and that of his 
toOBntry. Eve* while the Russians besieged the 
racial, ml! the streets of Warsaw were illumi- 
nated on the birth-day of their unfortunate ge- 
BefcaS; aiidthe Poles celebrated the remembrance 
•of his triumphs on the very eve of their des- 
truction. 

The victory of Fersrti did not abate the pub- 
lic afdfwr: the most vigorous measures were 
« hrpted by the national council for the defence 
Dfliberty, and Wawrzeckv was appointed com- 
mander ih chief. But, though the courage of the 
Poles was unabated, the same genius did not 
preside over their Operations : the Russians de- 
feated Zayontechik at Chelm ; and Suwarrow, 
having almost annihilated the Polish army at 
Brezesk, advanced rapidly towards Warsaw. 
Instead of imitating the prudent conduct of Ko- 
sciusko, who always kept the field, the repub- 
licans retired within the fortifications of the 
•ubirrbi of Prague. Swwarrow attacked the 
place, hnd, after a murdwous assault, made 
-himself master of the city. Nine thousand gal- 
lant Poles perished in this bloody action : bu<( 
•fee carnase whieh succeeded the victory must 
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for ever tarnish tie honours the Rosa** ge- 
neral. The houses were pillaged, women vio- 
lated, children murdered, and thirty thousand 
victims fell a prey to the vengeance and fero- 
city of the Russian soldiers. The inhabitants 
of Warsaw, who were destitute of all means of 
defence, were obliged to capitulate, and sent 
Ignatius Polocki to negociite a treaty with the 
conquerors. The terms he propped were re- 
jected; and Stanislaus Augustus, who retained 
no more influence with his neighbours tbkit au- 
thority over his subjects, in Yain^ndeavepjppi 
to obtain mild and honourable conditions 1 4 pS 
city was'compelled to yield to the mergy of Iht- 
tharine. The Polish troops, refusing to tntait, 
quitted Warsaw; but, being attacked dtt'tUndaD 
by the Russians and Prussians, some were killed, 
some were dispersed, and others delivered up 
their arms to the conquert»fs. Madalinski, witft 
a few resolute followers, fled into Gallicia.* Su- 
warrow promised a complete amnesty, which 
Catharine did not fulfil. She ordered the Po- 
lish chiefs to be arrested, proscribed*all those 
distinguished by their patriotism, confiscated 
their property, and erected* a terrible inqui- 
sition that pursued their actions, watched their 
thoughts, and punished this unfortunate nation 
for all the virtues which it had displayed. ' 
Relieved from all obstacles, the courts of Vi- 
enna, Berlin, and Petersburg quietly divided 
their ensanguined prey, and wished to annihilate 
even the name of Poland ; but history will eter- 
nize the glory of the vanquished, ana the base- 
ness, injustice, and tyranny of the victors. ^ jj 
B y an act signed at Petersburg on the yjgtj[ 
third of January, and communicated to ; * 

all 
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-all the powers of Europe, the three potentate* 
designated the limits of their possessions in Po- 
land, which they entirely appropriated to them- 
selves*. 

From that moment, Poland, which had during 
more than one thousand years figured in Europe 
as an independent and frequently a formidable 
state, was degraded from her condition and de- 
jj priv^d of that title. On the sixth of Janu- 
ijgy ary, the courts of Vienna, Petersburg, and 
Berlin, published an act by which they 
engaged to extinguish, by different means, the 
4itpts of Poland, to discharge those of the king, 
•tof«ecurij to him the enjoyment of all' his patri- 
jnonial or acquired property, and to allow him 
• an annual pension of two hundred thousand du- 
cats. He received orders to fix his residence 
•at Grodno, from whence the czar Paul I. on his 
acoeaaion to the throng, invited the ill-fated mo- 
narch to Petersburg — a scene that must doubt - 
lea* have recalled to his mind the adventures of 
•his youth, which seemed to promise a happier 
destiny. 1 He survived only a short time the fall 
of his throne, and the humiliation of his coun- 
A d ‘ r y- Hied of an appoplexy, at Pe- 
‘ teraburg, on the 11th of April, O. S. It 
was destined that the same hand which 
had presented should bereave him of his 


* Breznk became the central point of the frontier! nf 
theie atatei. Warsaw fell under the dominion of the 
Prussian monarch. The \liMuU divided Prussia from 
Austria. The Bog separated Austria from Russia. The 
iNcimen xnaikcd the limits between the Russian and Prus- 
*ian poaicisior.s i and one- half of the city of Grodno bc- 
Jesged to the king of Prntiia, and the other to the cm- 
preM of Ktuaii. 
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•crown and he would have lost it somewhat 
sooner, had it not been for the generous inter- 
Vention of Potemkin, who saw, conversed with, 
and conceived an ardent friendship for his ma- 
jesty, during the excursion of the empress to 
the Crimea. 

The character of Stanislaus Augustus Ponia- 
towski, the last king of Poland, is neither 
difficult t.o understand nor to delineate. As a 
man and an individual, he was certainly more 
amiable, and more the object of attachment 
and respect, than when considered in his regal 
capacity. > Tn his youth, his person was hand- 
some, graceful, and elegant. Never was a 
prince more gracious, easy, and affable in hit 
manners and address; which was the result of 
natural disposition, not the effect of artifice. 
But, when we contemplate him as a monarch, he 
evidently sinks in our estimation : he was ami- 
able, not great ; engaging, not imposing. 
Equally deficient in the strong powers of dis- 
cernment, and in the vigour of mind which his 
situation demanded, he was not calculated to 
direct the storm by which he was assailed and 
finally destroyed. He posseised rather a lively 
and pleasing than a solid and penetrating un- 
derstanding, The facility of his nature exposed 
him to deception ; and the flexibility of his 
temper was abused by favourites, who acquired 
and retained an ascendancy over him. He sup- 
posed himself to resemble Henry IV. of France, 
in the leading features of his mind and body; 
but, though some resemblance might be traced 
in the circumstances of the two sovereigns, Sta- 
nislaus unfortunately did not equal the French 

monarch 
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monarch in wisdom, firmness, heroic valour, 
discernment, and above all, in frugality ; and 
liis talents were more calculated for the calm 
than tha tempest: — for domestic privacy, than 
for the intrigues and bustle of a court, 
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CHAP. I. 

Description of Sweden, and its history till the 
Accession of Eric Xll. 

T HE kingdom of Sweden includes that ex- 
tensive tract of country w/nch lies be- 
tween Denmark, Norway, and Russ/a; and 
which js bounded on the east by Russia, the Bal- 
tic*, an a the gulph of Finland ; on throouth, by 
the Baltic and Sound ; on the west, by the De- 
sart and the impassable mountains of Norway ; 
and. on the north by NarVvegian Lapland. It 
extends from fifty -five degrees and thirty^ mi- 
nutes to sixty-nine degrees of north latitude^ 
and from the twelfth to tHS; thirty-second degree 
of east longitude from London : being about one 
thousand four hundred miles in leAgth, and 
nine hundred and twenty in breadth. 

The air of Sweden is extremely salubrious ; 
but the winters are long and severe. In the 
midst, however, of the brumal season, the splen- 
dor of the moon, the reflection of the snow, and 
the lucid brightness of the sky, render the 
nights less tedious, and even give.beauty to them. 
At Stockholm, on the longest day, w hen the heajj 
is -most intense, the sun continues above the 
■horizon about eighteen hours and a half: but 
the night* are luminous and pleasant; and tra- 
velling equally eligible during the flight as 

the 
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the day. In this climate violent storms of 
wind and rain are seldom experienced, and the 
sky is commonly clear and serene. Summer 
suddenly succeeds winter ; and vegetation is 
considerably more rapid than in many more 
southern climates. This season, however, is of 
short duration, and seldom continues longer than 
three months ; when the assistance of stoves and 
warm furs is again found necessary, to mitigate 
the severity of the cold. 

Sweden exhibits extensive woods and unfre- 
quented forests, which produce pines, fir, beech, 
birch, alder, juniper, and oak ; and which afford 
fuel in the most plentiful manner, at the cheap- 
est rate, and also furnish an important article of 
exportation. In those places where agficulture 
is practicable, the soil is abundantly fertile, 
though seldom more than ha If a foot in depth ; and 
it is common to plough the ground with a single 
■osc. Since the reign of Charles the twelfth, 
the Swedes have been at incredible pains to cor- 
rect the natural sterility of their country ; and 
■their labours have in general been attended with 
great success : but, notwithstanding their utmost 
exertions, they have never been able to grow a 
quantity of corn sufficient lor the national con- 
sumption. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, and 
beans are produced in Gothland ; but the natives 
in many places, either on account of a want of 
industry or of an unhappy situation, are under 
tlie necessity of procuring corn from Livonia 
and the province* of the Baltic. During the 
summer season, natpre appears. extremely agree- 
able, the fields are clothed with a variety of 
■flowers; anff even the most barren rocks yield 
strawberries, -raspberries, and other small fruits. 

3 The 
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The delicious productions, however, of warmer 
climes are almost unknown in this country : the 
Swedes seldom cultivate apricots, peaches, nec- 
tarines, and pine-apples with success; but me- 
lons, especially in favourable seasons, are brought 
to great perfection. 

The principal wealth of Sweden consists in its 
mines, many of which are excellent and valuable. 
Incredible quantities of silver, coppfer, lead, and 
iron, have been extracted out of the .earth ; and 
the last-mentioned metal furnishes employment 
lor nearly five hundred hammering-mills, forges, 
and smelting houses. A gold mine has also been 
discovered in this country ; but its produce and 
value are greatly inadequate to the labour re- 
quired for purifying the ore. One of The si Inf- 
amies is of prodigious dimensions: its first gallery 
is one hundred fathoms belo.w the surface of- the 
earth; the roof is supported by vast ogken 
beams, and from thence the miners descend 
about forty fathoms farther, before they arrive 
at the lower vein. There are no records extant, 
by which the antiquity of this mine can be 
exactly ascertained ; but it is evident that it has 
been wrought for Beveral ages, and its annual 
produce is said to be about twenty thousand 
crowns. Though the copper-mines are of vast 
extent, their product is uncertain ; but they are 
burthened with many taxes and deductions to 
the government, which finds this the principal 
resource in every exigence af the state. These 
subterraneous mansions %ping capacious beyond 
conception, and at the same time commodious 
fcr their inhabitants, the .miners, either from 
babit or interest, frequently seem happy and 
contented in their hidden world. The mines at 
Uanmora are celebrated for producing the finest 

\ol_ j£XlI, U iron 
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iron ore of anv in Europe, ami constitute onr of 
the most important sources of national wealth 
and revenue. Gunpowder is made use ot tnr 
•extracting the ore in these mines, and this ope- 
tion, which is performed every day at noon, is 
the most tremendous and awful that can possioly 
be conceived: by the violence of the powder, 
stones are thrown to an incrrdible height, above 
the surface of the earth ; and the concussion is 
so great as to shake every object to a consider- 
able extent. In these mines are no less than 
three hundted men constantly employed; and 
the pay of each amounts only to a common dol- 
lar, or three pence English, a day. 

Swedish Lapland is a rude and hideous country, 
abounding with rocks and mountains, which are 
covered with everlasting snow. The barren 
heaths and sandy deserts, the intense severity of 
thetwinter, the length of the 1 brumal nights, and 
the immeasurable depth of snow which covers 
this solitary region; might seem sufficient to 
deter any human creature from fixing his abode 
here : contrary, however, to expectation, this 
tract of territory is not only peopled, but. the 
natives appear to be perfectly satisfied and con- 
sented with their situation. Describing the cli- 
mate of Lapland, M. Maupertuis says, " If wfc 
opened the door of a warm room, the external 
air, rushing in, instantly converted all the tepid 
vapour into snow, whirling it round in white 
vortexes. If we ventured abroad, the air seem- 
ed to be tearing our breasts to pieces; and the 
e reeking of the wood of which the houses are 
built, us if split by the frost, continually alarmed 
us with an increase of cold. The frost, which 
is always intense, sometimes increases by such 
violent and sudden fits, as proves almost infalh- 
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blv filial to those who are so unfortunate as to be 
exposed to it ; and you way frequently l.ehold 
people v\ho have lost a I. g, or an arm, on surli 
'an occasion. The winds seem to blow from all 
quarters at once, anil drive about tne snow with 
wuh fury, that all the roads are in a moment 
rendered invisible : and dreadful, indeed, is the 
situation of a person surprised in the fields by 
such a storm. His knowledge of liie country, 
and even the mark he may have taken by the 
trees, cannot avail: he is blinded t?y the snow, 
and, in attempting to find his way, js gem rally 
lush" Winter reigns in Lapland during ten 
mouths in the year: and, during the remaining 
part, the suu scarcely ever sets. ]\u sooner 
does summer warm the air, than swariift of flics 
and gnats burst into existence, and fixing on 
every part of the human body which is exposed, 
bite with unremitting fury.’ The Laplanders tra- 
vel in sledges drawn over the snow by rein-tiler, 
which sometimes carry theiji ninety miles a day. 

Sweden is a monarchy, formerly subject to 
the states which assembled every tnirfl year, 
but is now rendered arbitrary and despific. The 
royal titles are, King of the Gfcthsand Vandals, 
Lreat Prince of Finland, and Duke of Schouen, 
ike. The laws in general seem to be maiked 
with wisdom. The barbarous and inhuman prac- 
tice of duelling is justly punished w ith exempla- 
ry severity. When one of the combatants ia 
billed, the other is put to death ; and the memory 
of each is branded with infamy and disgrace. 

H neither fall, they are conlmed fur two years, 
and during that period fed on nothing but bread 
and water. Personal insults are. therefore, sub- 
mitted to the national courts, who usually ad- 
judge recall union and begging pardon in public. 

U 2 The 
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The early part of the history of Sweden k 
fabulous and absurd, and involved in much 
doubt and obscurity. All writers, however, 
agree that ancient Scandinavia was at first go- 
verned by judges, who were elected for a certain, 
time by the suffrages of the people. This in 
particular was the form of government adopted 
by Sweden, which was divided into a number of 
small principalities till the time of Eric, when the 
merit and popularity of those princes induced 
their constituents to elevate them to the sove- 
reignty of t{je whole country, and to unite the 
prerogatives of all their temporary power in the 
person of one king, who should reign during life, 
or till it became necessary to divest him of his 
authority^-and regal insignia. 

Passing over the fabulous and obscure part of 
the Swedish history, we shall observe that in the 
reign ofBiorno III. who ascended the throne in 
the year 831, the gospel was first preached in 
this country by Anscharius, a pious monk, sent 
into Sweden by Louis the Debonnaire. Great num- 
bers of the Swedish nobility were converted to 
Christianity, and Anscharius baptized the people 
by hundreds at a lime; and the king not only 
embraced the Christian religion himself, but used 
all his influence in the propagation of the faith. 

While the Swedes glowed with the first fervor 
inspired by their conversion, a dreadful famine 
ravaged the kingdom, and the people imagined 
that it might be occasioned by the resentment of 
their former gods, who w fare incensed at the univer- 
sal dereliction of their worship. They, therefore, 
endeavoured to persuade Olaus, who at .that 
time governed the kingdom, to renew the ac- 
customed sacrifices to them, and, on hk refusal 
to comply with their desire, pot him to death. 

JSvery 
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Every thing at that period was in extremes: 
one prince was extremely pious; and his succes- 
sor, perhaps, was a magician. 

Eric ]X. surnamed the Holy, founded 
numerous monasteries, promulgated admir- A ' 
able laws, and caused them to be punc- 
tuully observed. Many, however, were of opi- 
nion that his zeal was carried to agi imprudent 
excess, and that under his reign religion had 
degenerated into bigotry and superstition; and 
justice was extended to rigour and even cruelty. 
By a compromise with Charles, tile son of his 
immediate predecessor, Eric hud obtained the 
crown of Sweden. He was son-m-Jaw to a 
former monarch ; hut his virtues obtained him 
tile preference: with the condition, however, 
that on his death, the crown should revert to 
Charles. • * 


On the decease of Eric, Charles being Sup- 
posed an accomplice in the murder of the late 
king, experienced some difficulties in ob- ^ _ 
taming possession of the throne, and the ' ' 

•Swedes reiused to acknowledge him’as 
their sovereign. They wislred to bestow the 
crown on Canute, the son ot Eric, who had with- 
drawn to Norway, on discovering that Charles 
had conspired against his life. Atlvugiu Charles 
found himself tinuly seated on the inrone of 
■Sweden, and determined to merit his prosperity 
by strictly fulfilling his engagement. Accord- 
ingly, he recalled Canute from Norway, settled 
the succession agreeably to the treaty between 
him and Eric, and declared the son of that prince 
presumptive "heir to the crow n. 

Whatever were the means Charles made use 


of for acquiring dominion, his cor.uuct sufficiently 
testified that he was capable of ruling with pru- 
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dence and discretion. His reign was pacific ; 
and his government in general unexceptionable. 
But, being warmly devoted to the see of Rome, 
whose influence had been greatly instrumental 
in placing him on the throne, in gratitude for 
that service, he granted to the sovereign pontiff 
the entire inheritance of every Swede who 
should die without posterity; and a certain por- 
tion of the property' of those who left issue. 

Canute Ericson, not chusing to wait the death 
of C harles, whose successor he had been ap- 

f minted, and refusing the invitation of that prince, 
evied forces in Norway ; and, returning Suddenly 
into Sweden, surprized Charles, took him priso- 
ner, and gpndemned him to death. It is not 
clearly known whether that sentence was dic- 
tated by justice or ambition. Certainly Canute 
is not free from the imputation of having suffered 
.himself to be governed by the latter ; and of 
having shown little delicacy in his choice of the 
means of gratifying it. In other respects, he has 
the character of a great king; and his memory 
figures wish honour in the annals of Sweden. 

£ jj On the death of Canute, his son Suer- 
1 192 C ^ €r was raisec * t0 ^ le throne of Sweden ; 

on condition that the sceptre should, after 
the decease of the latter, pass to Eric, the son of 
Charles. To remove every impediment to the 
A jy peaed and tranquillity of the kingdom, 
j 2)0 ' and to confirm the arrangement which’ 

' had been made, lyric espoused Suercher’s 
daughter, and named as his successor that prince’s 
spn John, his brother-in-law. His reign was 
pacific and happy ; and at his death he was 
jy succeeded by John, who governed three 
yearswith great wisdom. He commenced 
' some military operations, which were at- 

|V muled 
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tended with less success than the justice of his 
cause, and the prudence of his measures, seemed 
to merit. He died highly esteemed, and la- 
mented by all who were friends to their coun- 
try, and lovers of integrity, moderation, and 
pmty. 

The treaty of succession still continu- ^ ^ 
ing in force, on the death of Joht% Eric, ^ 223 " 
the son of Eric X. ascended the throne. 
Previously to his accession, this prince was 
attacked by a paralytic disorder, which depriv- 
ed him of the use of an arm and a'leg, affected 
his tongtle, and caused him to stammer, from 
whence he obtained the surname of the Siam-: 
merer. 'Tt moreover gave him anaungraceful 
appearance, and an air of idiotism, which Con- 
veyed a disadvantageous idea of his talents. But 
he. retained all his mental' faculties in their full 
vigour, and gave proofs of his wisdom and bra- 
very in circumstances of difficulty. 

There w as in Sweden 9 family of the name of 
Ealkunger, which was so powerful and ambi- 
tious as to form designs of obtaining the crown. 
Eric, hoping to gain over th*s house to his inte- 
rest, and to quiet their ambition by his favours, 
gave his sisters in marriage to two of them, and 
himself espoused one of their daughters. But, 
notwithstanding these ties of consanguinity, the 
ambition of this family could not be checked, 
and the eldest of the Falkungers, by name Ca- 
nute, a man endowed «with seductive eloquence^ 
and in that respect greatly superior to the Stam- 
merer, obtained a victory over Eric, and obliged 
him to fly to Denmark.' In the absence of the 
monarch, Canute Falkunger had the address to 
get himself proclaimed king of Sweden by his 
Y, adherents 4 
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arlhcreiit.^ ; but his reign was of short duration, 
.l ie, having raised an army in Denmark, march- 
1 against the usurper, combated him, made him 
prisoner; and inflicted on him the punishment 
of decapitation. Birger Jer), another brother- 
in-law of the king, remained faithful to Eric, 
arid hi* services were usefully employed in that 
v. ar. The Swedish monarch also sent him witli 
mi army against the Tawastians, a people of 
l'inland, who were immersed in the most absurd 
idolatry. Having defeated the enemy, he par- 
doned those wlio embraced Christianity, and put 
the rest to tiie sword ; a strange method’of con- 
vincing the reason, and enlightening the under- 
standing ! o 

^ jlj On the death of Eric, the states of 
‘ 0 .j' Sweden being convoked for the purpose 
' of electing a new* sovereign, Waldemar, 
the eldest son ot Birger Jerl, and nephew of the 
late king, _ was raised to the throne by the suf- 
frages of the people. 'But, being a minor, the 
administration of affairs was put into the hands 
of Birger, #ho acted as regent during the non- 
age of ins son. He.fVriiiRtl many excellent insti- 
tutions, and endeavoured to render his regency 
illustrious. He built and fortified the city of 
Stockholm; and revised and corrected that sys- 
tem of laws, which contained all the statutes of 
t he kingdom. In a word, he laboured to raise 
the renown of his country, secure its felicity, 
and increase his own reputation. 

The house of Flockenger, equally powerful 
and ambitious as that of balkunger, beheld with 
envy the success of a family which had long 
rivaled them. Birger, knowing their sentiments, 
treacherously circumvented and beheaded them 
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all, except one, who was called Charles. Though 
Waldemar was now of age, and the regent 
grown old, he could not be prevailed- on to 
surrender his authority. At his death, ^ ^ 
however, the young king assumed the "J ' 
reins of government, and lived in friend- “ " 

ship and esteem with his brother, who was 
named Magnus, and on whom the late regent, 
at his death, had bestowed a considerable share 
of powei^ Waldemar set out on a pilgrimage 
to Rome and Jerusalem ; and, during his absence, 
entrusted the government to Magnys, who faith- 
fully restored it to his brother after his return. 
DiscorJ, however, arose between them soon 
after : nor could the chiefs of the nation devise 
any other means of preventing the cflisequenees 
of dissension than that of dividing Sweden,* and 
giving to each a part. Accordingly, they de- 
creed that Waldemar Should possess East and 
W’est Gothland, w ith the province of Smlland, 
and renounce all pretensions to the rest of the 
kingdom, which was assigned to Magnus. A 
reconciliation, however, could not bfe effected 
between the two brothers, and, contrary to the 
expectations of those w ho haftl adopted the expe- 
dient of dividing the country, a civil war ensued. 
At length Waldemar found himself under the 
necessity of renouncing the whole kingdom, of 
which his pusillanimity had proved him unwor- 
thy ; and, after abdicating the crown by treaty, 
he retired to Denmark. 

Magnus, havin g thus obtained possession^ ^ 
of the sceptre, governed with great pru- ' 
dence, and, being esteemed one of the ' 
wisest and test of the Swedish sovereigns, ^ jj 
obtained the surname of Ladislaus. Pre- ,L' 
vious to his death, Magnus had appointed 
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Torkel Cnutson regent of the kingdom, aud 
guardia* of his son, Birger II. who, at the defense 
of his hither, was onlv eleven years of age. About, 
the year 1 302, ltirger and his queen wore so- 
lemnly crowned, and Cnutson resigned his 
office of regency. Magnus left two i >l her sons, 
Uric aud \V aide mar, on whom he had bestowed 
appanages, which rendered thorn sufficiently 
powerful to mc.ke war oa the king their brother. 
It is not easy to decide on which side tire wrong- 
lay ; but the issue proved unfavourable to Bir- 
ger, who was surprized in his palace, made pri- 
soner, and obliged to resign the crux n to Uric. 

Being by this act restored to liberty, Birger 
formed the design not only of recovering his 
authority. Bat, also of extending his vengeance 
even'to his brothers. During seven years, he 
fostergdthe dark project in his bosom; and, in the 
mean time, lavished on them the most flattering 
caresses, and beguiled them by every possible 
mark of confidence and respect. The two bro- 
th ers, thinking the reconciliation of Birger per- 
fectly sincere, made him a visit at JxicopMlg, and 
were received with every appearance at cor- 
diality and affection/ Having treated them with 
magnificence, and loaded them with favours and 
civilities, the perfidious traitor, duringtheiitmce 
of the night, while they lay m thsir first sleep, 
burst into their apartment at the head of a band 
of ruffians. Waldemar was immediately seized 
w ithout resistance ; but Eric, attempting to de- 
fend himself, was pierced-with several wounds. 
Birger poured on his unfortunate brothers a tor- 
rent of opprobrious and scoffing language, and 
ordered them tube loaded witfi irons, and throw n 
into a dungeon. lie then endeavoured to sur- 
prise Stockholm ; but the garrison being in- 
formed 
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formed of his design, defeated bis troops, and 
sent a body of forces to besiege Nit-oping, wherje 
the two princes were confined. But before the 
■ place could be taken, Eric died of his wounds, 
which had remained undressed, and Vfahleinar 
perishes! with hunger. _ 

. This atrocious transaction inflamed the minds 
of the people, and roused all Sweden to’ arms. 
Birger recalled his son Magnus frBrn Denmark, 
obtained a body of auxiliaries from Eric, the 
king of that country, and endeavoured to main- 
tain with vigour his rights, which -he hud reco- 
vered by means of the greatest perfidy and 
cruelty. But being defeated in battle, and un- 
able to withstand the universal combination 
against him, he tied fur refuge to the iflngot'Pcn- 
inarlc, whose daughter he had married, and who 
received him only with coldness and indifference. 
In flying from the vengeance of his subjects, 
Birger left behind hi :n a .son named Magnus, 
against, whom the public indignation wa» vented, 
and who, though innocent, was condemned to 
death by tin; diet, through hatred of by father. 

The assembly of the states being con- ^ ^ 
voted for the election of a new sovereign, • 
the crown was bestowed on Magnus, the 
•on of the unfortunate Eric, although not more 
than three years old. During his minority, lliry 
appointed as, his guardian, under the title of 
protector of the kingdom, Keltleinunsr*, who 
bud been a zealous adherent and friend of the 
two murdered brethren. Under bis protect o- 
fate, the administration was conducted with 
prudence, firmness, and policy ; anil he enlarged 
fl *e limits of Sw eden by the addition of some va- 
luable provinces. But, Kettleinunsen dying. 

Mug sms 
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Magnus assumed thereinsof government; and, 
actuated by caprice, followed the advice of his 
favourites, ami despised and disregarded the 
prudent counsels of the wise and experienced. 
Entirely swayed by a crowd of inconsiderate 
young men, he began by announcing to Den- 
' mark haughty pretentions, which aimed at no- 
thingness than the sovereignty of that kingdom. 

But, finding himself frustrated in his expecta- 
tions, he meditated an expedition against Russia, 
with which he waged an unsuccessful war ; and 
to which, in order to appease the resentment of 
the Russians, he was obliged to cede part of Ca- 
relia. This unfortunate expedition' involved 
Sweden in many difficulties. The king was 
obliged to^ncrease the taxes and levy new im- 
posts ; and, having expended the revenues ap- 
propriated to the pope, he fell under the censure 
of his holiness, and was excommunicated.- At 
the shme time the people began to hate and des- 
pise the ; r sovereign, on account of the mixture 
of weakness and tyranny which they perceived 
in his character. They saw him lavish the pub- 
lic money on his courtiers ; and, among others, 
on a young nobleman whom he had created 
duke of Haliand, and on whom the queen be- 
stowed favours of a different nature, which 
equally disgraced herself and the king. 

At length, the senate resolving to terminate 
the grievances of the people, advised Magnus to 
descend to a private station, which was most 
suitable for him, and to pesign his crowns to his 
two sons; that of Sweden to Eric the elder, and 
that of Norway to Hacquin the younger. But, 
the king refusing to comply with the request of 
the senate, the nobility revolted, and placed the 
crown upon the head of Eric. A civil war now 

broke 
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broke out between the father lad sod, which was 
at length terminated by a treaty of partition, by 
which Magnus resigned a part of the dominions 
4o Eric, and shared with him the title of king of 
Sweden. But the queen, dissatisfied with beingde- 
prived of half her former authority, administered 
a cup of poison to her son, who died soon after. 

'Magnus having now re-entered into the pos- 
session of undivided power, promised to correct 
the errors of his former conduct, anS to goveru 
the state with wisdom and probity. But, con- 
scious of his want of ability, he placed himself 
under the protection of the king of Denmark, to 
whom he ceded some of the finest provinces of 
Sweden, on condition of being assisted by him 
in case of need. This cession excited the indig- 
nation of the states, who compelled him. to 
■seek refuge in Norw'ay, which was governed by 
his son Hacnuin. The Swedes, indignant at the 
conduct of Magnus, requested Hacquin to dgtain 
his father in Norway, and to break off' all con- 
nexion with the king of "Denmark. Hacquin 
promised to accede to these requests; beyt, instead 
of adhering to his engagement, married, the king 
of Denmark's daughter, the celebrated Marga- 
ret, This breach of promise so incensed the 
Swedes that they deposed the father, and de- 
clared void all his son’s claims to the crown of 
Sweden, wh^h they conferred on Albert, duke 
of Mecklenburgh. 

Albert accordingly assumed the reins ^ ^ 
of government ; but, instead of employing 
himself in making his subjects happy, he 1 
endeavoured only to render himself absolute. 
Despising the Swedes, he copied the example of 
bis predecessor, and adopted every measure that 

T<*l. XXII. X could 
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could pnssiblv irritate and incense them. lie 
introduced Germans into the senate, in direct 
violation of the laws of the realm, and filled llie 
kingdom with foreign mercenaries, whose inso- 
lence and avarice became insupportable to the 
people. At length, the country was so drained of 
money that Albert assembled the states, and in- 
formed them that it was necccssary to annex to 
the' crown 'Jie third part of the rivil and eccle- 
siastical revenues of the whole kingdom. The 
nobility, unable to resist the demands of the king, 
whn seized by force the property he desired, 
implored the assistance of Margaret ; who, after 
the demise of her Imsband U.u:i[uin, and her son 
Glaus, goverar.tl Norway, and, upon the death 
of her father, hail ascended the throne of Den- 
mark. She promised them the most effectual 
redress of grivances, provided they would secure 
to her the crown of Sweden, and make it pel ina- 
ncnl in her family: a condition which thu 
Swedes chose to accept, rather than endure the 
tyranny of Albert. 

In tlii • manner Margaret was elected . n 
queen of Sweden ; and, having defeated ^ 
Albert in an engagement, made him pi i- ‘ ' 
sonar, and confined him in the fortress of Calmar. 
Dot the princes of Mecklenburg!), the count of 
Holstein, and the Hanse Towns unitiA in sup- 
port of this unfortunate monarch, (xfelsmhed one 
of dm most bloody wars recorded in history. 
Margaret was, however, finally victorious ; and 
united the three kingdoms of Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden, by the treaty of Calmar. But, al- 
though she had engaged to show no preference 
in her attention to any one above the rest, she 
could not avoid betraying a predilection for the 
3 '■ ' kiiigifom 
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kingdom of Denmark, which was her paternal 
inheritance, and which she made her principal 
resilience. This partiality appears in the last 
advice which she gave on her death-bed to Eric, 
her distant relative, whom she caused to be 
elected king. “ Sweden,” said she, “ will fur- 
nish you with food ; Norway with raiment; and 
with respect to Denmark, you must spare that 
Kingdom, as the magazine of all you% resources, 
in cases of necessity.” 


CHAP. II. 

0 

tram the Accession of Eric XII. to that of 

Charles XI. 

• 1 

N O country has been rendered more unfortu- 
nate than Sweden, bj r the very measure 
devised for promoting its welfare. It was from 
the most remote period engaged in wtfrs with 
Denmark : rivers ofblood had flowed, anti when- 
ever hostilities had been suspended, that suspen- 
sion was* the effect, not of a substantial treaty of 
peace* AuUif a wretched truce made for the pur- 
pose ofijtefcering strength, and of aiming at 
Kacli oflieralire deadly blows. VVearv of these 
buessint vicissitudes, and desirous of putting an 
ot'd to the calamities of war, the Swedes had ac- 
‘ eded to the union ofCitlmar, which they con- 
sidered as a measure fBctated bv wise policy, and 
calculated to iysnamp them and their posterity 
that peaejp tt^traMMhiil v, which their proge- 
nitors ha^-jfceveif enjoye d . They moreover ex- 
. ’ X 2 pec ted 
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pected tf find the blessings and advantages of a 
free government, under sovereigns who should 
act as their protectors, and on whom they had 
voluntarily bestowed the crown. But, even in 
the reign of Margaret, they experienced the re- 
pj straints of tyranny and oppression. Eric 
j^ 15 ' XII. the successor of Margaret, imposed 
upon Sweden heavy taxes, w hich were 
levied by Danish governors, without feeling or 
compassion fur the miseries of the people. The 
nobles w ere ruined by being compelled to serve 
at their own expence in the continental wars 
undertaken by the Danes, and to pay from their 
ow-n purses the price of their ransom, w henever 
they fell into the hands of the enemy . 'lhe Da- 
nish governors promoted natives of Denmark to 
thE Swedish prelacies, and divided the spoil 
with those intruded foreigners, who plundered 
and oppressed the clefgy. But, of all the actsof 
violence and oppression committed on the bwcdes 
during this reign, the most cruel and extraor- 
dinary were those exercised by a Danish gover- 
nor, called Ericson, of Westerahs, w ho declared 
himself a sworn enemy to that inotlensive and 
laborious class of ‘men, the peasants. These hs 
caused to be massacred and subjected to cruel tor- 
tures for his mere amusement : some he smother- 
ed with smoke ; others he Hayed,. salted, and broil- 
ed alive. Nor did he shew more compassion to 
the women, whom he ordered to be yoked, lika 
oxen, to the plough, and driven with goads. 

Th ese enormities of violent tyranny, though 
perhaps confined to a single district, excited a 
general insurrection throughout the kingdom. 
At the head of this revolt lias Engelbert, who 
liad boldly informed the king of the governor’s 

conduct. 
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conduct, anil ] i ad therelore hrcn forbidden the 
court. The senate being convened, he filtered 
the. assembly at the head ol a thousand |u“as;mts, 
pathetically represented the deplorable condition 
of Sweden, and the barbarity and insolence ot 
the Danish governors, and proposed, that wlio- 
wer opposed the, measures in agitation iur pre- 
serving the rights and liberties of the people, 
should be instantly put to death. Ili.tintrepnlity 
and resolution obtained irom the senate an act, 
by which they renounced their allegiance to 
Eric. Charles Canutson, grand-niaresrhal of 
Sweden, and governor ol Finland, conlorined 
immediately to the decree of the senate, and 
was made general mid commander in chief of 
the army. The three kingdoms, iftianirnous 
in nothing else, resolved to depose a tyrant, 
whose cruelties rendered, him unworthy ot a 
crown. 

But some differences arising between Canutson 
and hisbrolhcr-in-law, NiigdasStenon, Erin avail- 
ed himself of these dissentions, and procured 
himself to be reinstated on the tliroi^', under 
certain conditions which he ^subscribed as pro- 
posed by the senate. lie now so (irmly esta- 
blished his authority that he transmitted the 
Swedish diadem to Christopher, his successor in 
Denmark. Christopherobtainedthetriple crown 
upon the same terms as Margaret and Eric had 
subscribed, and consented to all the limitations 
specified in the treaty ofCalmar. But he ruled 
Sweden with a sceple/ of iron, and seemed de r 
sirous of alienatingfnie affections of the Swedes, 
by preferring foreigners,, and infringing every 
article of the agreement made at his accession. 
Had he lived longer, it is probable that his con- 
X 3 duct 
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duct would have affected another revolution } 
but death rid Sweden of a tyrant, and Christo- 
pher of the mortification of being degraded 
from that high station, to which the caprice of 
the people, and not his virtues, had raised him. 

Tne senate were no sooner informed of the 
king's decease, than they appointed two brothers? 
Bengt and Nils Jatison, regents of the kingdom, 
till the diet rhould form a determination respect- 
ing the choice of a new sovereign. According- 
ly, the assembly being convened, proceeded to 
the nomination of a king. Charles Canutson did 
not forget his own interests in that emergency, 
^ but flattered the regents so successfully, 
]448 that he was elected, to the regal dignity 
bj^a great majority of votes. The Nor- 
wegians made overtures to him to accept their 
crown ; and, having passed over into their coun- 
try, he was chosen king of Norway without 
opposition. This two-fold instance of good for- 
tune inspired him wit(j a wish to obtain also the 
Danish diadem ; but the war which he under- 
took agaiflst Denmark proved unsuccessful. He 
quarrelled soon after with his clergy. 

Charles having departed for Calmar, the arch- 
bishop of Upsal arrested all the officers of the 
king’s household ; and in a manifesto, publicly 
eadand posted upon the gate of his cathedral, re- 
nounced his oath of allegiance, and accused the 
monarch of having oppressed the clergy and 
laity, of being a heritic, and of conferring all 
offices and employment An his infamous favou-' 
rites. After this proclamation, the prelate en- 
tered the cathedral, and, exchanging his mitre 
and crosier for a sword and coat of mail, de- 
clared that he would aot resume the ecclesi- 
astical 
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•stical habit, til! the grievances of the people 
should be redressed, and the kingdom restored 
to happiness. 

The king was no sooner informed of the re- 
volt of the archbishop than he marched at the 
head of fourteen hundred horse, in order to 
•surprize the prelate; who, being made acquaint- 
ed with the designs of Charles, anticipated him, 
and attacking suddenly the royal uTmv defeated 
them with great slaughter, and compelled the 
king to retire to Stockholm, from whence he 
sailed to Dantzick, and abdicated* the crown. 
On his expulsion, Christian I. king of ^ ^ 
Denmark, was invited to the throne of 
Sweden, and crowned accordingly. J ‘ 

Christian finding it necessary to impose spme 
additional taxes on the Swedes, employed the 
archbishop to levy them. .But, when the pre- 
late demanded payment, the peasants beg^n to 
mutiny, and resolutely answered, that they were 
"under no obligations of.paying any additional 
taxes, as the king had solemnly promised never 
to increase their present imposts, and t/cj would 
llazard their lives in dtfencepf their privileges. 
Christian being informed of these transactions, 
lilamed the archbishop for exciting sedition 
among the peasants, and sent him prisoner to 
Copenhagen. This act of violence deprived the. 
monarch of the support of the clergy ; and 
Charles being recalled by the. people, arrived in 
Sweden at the head of a numerous body of forces, 
and was put in possession of the city of Stock* 
fmlm. I-tp was acknowledged king of Sweden 
With loud acclamations aBd general tes- ^ ^ 
fimonies of joy, and promised to govern C,, ‘ 
in such a manner, as would give satisfac- 

•tiw 
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tion to the people, and merit the return of theif 
loyalty and aflection. 

in the mean time, Christian being' compelled 
to take refuge in Denmark, paid court to the 
archbishop his prisoner, and sent him hack to 
ISu otic n perfectly appeased, and fluttered by the 
promise of placing m his hands the whole regal 
authority, it he could procure for him a restora- 
tion of the title. Fired with ambition, the arch- 
bishop exerted himself so effectually, that, after 
one of the most bloody actions recorded in his- 
tory, he wait victorious, and compelled Charles 
to retire as before, and by a formal declaration, 
to renounce all pretensions to the crown of Swe- 
den. A. D c 1 105 . 

The kingdom was now rent by civil war, 
which continued for so long a time, that the 
people, wearied and -exhausted, demanded ' the 
restoration of Charles, whose brows were again 
^ j-j encircl d with the diadem. But he died 
j Warn alter, decc.vnted with that ornament 
so dear to the living, and which he had 
purchased by twenty-seven years of toils and 
difliculties. Christ- an, however, reaped no ad- 
vantage from the death of Charles; for the 
Swedes, being weary of the Danish yoke, ap- 
pointed from one of the principal families in the 
kingdom a regent, or protector, named Steen 
Sture. His administration, which continued up- 
wards of twenty years, was verj’ turbulent : the 
people were friendly, but the senate adverse to 
liis government. 

A j) At length the Swedes elected another 
monarch, John; to whom the regent 
was obliged to submit, and at the same 
time to abdicate his authority. Steen Stum 

assisted 
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assisted at the coronation of the new king: on 
which occasion he betrayed some symptoms 
dissatisfaction ; which indicated his design of 
exerting himself for the recovery of that rank 
and authority, which li e had been compelled to 
relinquish. During the first years of John’s 
, reign, Sweden enjoyed perfect tranquillity, and 
the administration was conducted with great 
prudence and moderation. This monarch was 
"in his disposition easy, forgiving, brave, and 
open; but, being misled by bis favourites, he 
authored himself to be guilty of Jliose errors, 
which had proved fatal to his predecessors. 
Stern Sture artfully fomented the public discon- 
tent, and was again appointed regent, ^ j-j 
A t his death, Suante Nelson Sture, «vho ' ' 

had performed very signal services to the 
state, and w as descended of an ancient family 
that had formerly worn ‘the crown, was elected 
protector of the kingdom. * 

Suante Nelson Sture dying in 1512, ^ jy 
the states proceeded to file election of a j 513 
Dew regent, and by a majority of voies, 
the son of Steen Sture was chosen tc/ the office. 
He was a young man endowed with estimable 
qualities. But the death of John, king of Den- 
mark, furnished his son Christian II. with an 
opportunity of renewing his pretensions to the 
crown of Sweden. Accordingly, having gained 
to his interest Custavus Trolle, archhishop of 
Upsal, who had been .Store’s competitor for the 
regency, and who ifliw personally pro- ^ ^ 
claimed the Dane, Christian marched ^ ' 
an army into Sweden. Sture was not 1 
disconcerted by the superiority which the Danish 
monarch derived from the possession of a great 

number 
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number of hostages, who were distinguished 
members of the nubility, and among whom Mrs 
the young (lustuvus Vasa, aftcrvi arils the deli* 
vcrer of his fount r v , mIio was transported with 
others to Denmark. The regent marched to 
give battle to Christian, fell in the thick of 
'the conflict, was carried oil 'by ins friends, and 
tlied of his wounds. lJi* death facilitated to 
the Danish n. march the means of executing the 
dreadful project which he had formed for the 
oppression of Sweden. 

The cruel policy of tyrants seems to resemble 
the savage instinct of the beasts of [trey, which 
teaches them to tear the guardians, that they 
may afterwards more easily devour the llock. 
Christian determined to destroy at once all the 
Swedish nubility ; in order to rev enge the trou- 
bles they had occasioned, and to prevent the 
people from revolting in future, by depriving 
them of proper persons to conduct their opera-, 
turns. He cut oil' the chief men of the nation 
with the axe of the executioner. The entire 
senate weie conducted to death before the eves 
of the citizens of Stockholm, who beheld the 
bloody scene with apathy and unconcern. The 
peasantry viewed tins massacre in no other light 
than as a just retribution for the oppressive con- 
duct of the nobles, who had converted the 
monarchy into a kind of aristocracy. The 
cruelty os' Christian is almost inconceivable : 
he indiscriminately pillaged all ranks of people, 
erected everv-where scad olds and gibbets, and 
brandished the scythe of death over every head. 
He did not consider it .as a sufficient gratiiica-' 
tion to deprive his victims of life; he lock a 
pleasure in prolonging the duration of their sofa 

ieriugt 
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ferings liy the sight of (he preparations which 
pretended the execution ; anti he wished to give 
^joeni as it were a full relish of ail the bitterness 
of death. Among other instances of cruelty 
and barbarity, he obliged women to sew with 
their on n hands the sacks in which they were 
.to be tied up and drowned. 

Gustavus Vasa was one of the hostages, whom 
the king it ad sent into Denmark. Promises and 
threats were made use of to reconcile him to the 
despotic authority of Christian, but in vain ; and 
the king, dreading his valour anti constancy, 
gave orders to strangle him in prison, i.'ut Eric 
Banner, a Danish nobleman, who was charged 
with that detestable commission, instead of exe- 
cuting it, obtained its revocation ; amPheld forth 
tile hope that he should be able to inspire the 
youth with a favourable disposition to the go- 
vernment of Christian. Tie was, therefore al- 
lowed to take him into custody, on condition of 
his keeping him a prisoner in the fortress of 
Calo in Jutland, and paying six thousand crowns, 
if he should make his escape. r 

Tile noble qualities of Gu.stavus gained the 
esteem of Banner and of the fvhole family, anil 
he was not long at Calo before he received per- 
mission to walk about and limit for his diversion. 
New recreations and amusements were every- 
day proposed, and ail the neighbouring country 
endeavoured to entertain the stranger. But no- 
thing could make him forget that he was a pri- 
spner ; nor could all the civilities he received 
compensate the chagrin he experienced at being 
deprived pf his liberty. Restraint, however, 
became more painful, and the desire of escape 
more powerful, from the*nioment he received 

information 
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information of the massacre at Stockholm, in 
which his father and most of his relatives had 
keen involved. i 

Convinced that every expedient ought to be 
attempted for procuring his liberty, which 
„ might be the means of rescuing his country from 
destruction, Gustavus mounted his horse accordv 
ing to custom, under pretence of going to the 
chase, plunged deep into the forest, and, hav- 
ing arrived at a proper distance, assumed the 
garb of a peasant. Having quitted his horse, 
after a march of two days through almost im- 
practicable paths, and over mountains, he arrived 
at Flensburgh, the last town on the Danish fron- 
tier, into which no person was admitted with*- 
ou^a passport. Fortunately, however, at that 
season of the year, the merchants of Lower 
Saxony carried on a considerable trade in cattle, 
which they purchased in Jutland. Gustavus 
hired himself to one of those merchants, and, 
presenting himself to the governor as a dealer., 
was suffered to pass unmolested to Lubec. 

BanneV was no sooner informed of the escape 
of his prisoner, tjian following him With the 
greatest diligence, he overtook him at Lubec, 
and reproached him with a breach of confidence. 
Gustavus pleaded the existing circumstances as 
an apology, appeased his late host by promising 
to indemnify him in the loss of his ransom, and 
without delay, departed for Sweden, though he 
knew that orders had been every-where give* 
in that kingdom to spiad' and arrest hits. The 
first town w-here he “made himself known was 
C'almar, which had belonged to the late regent, 
whose widow still lived in it with her children, 
and a German garrison. Those mercenary sol- 
diers 
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tiiers only held the place for their own purposes, 
and were actually in treaty with the emissaries 
of Christian to deliver up the city. Gustavus 
assailed them with arguments, and told them 
that at the hazard of his life he had made his 
escape to Calmar, in order to have the glorv 
4)f participating with them in the difficulties and 
dangers of resisting a tyrant, and of maintaining 
and defending the liberty of thtyr country, 
which must be grateful to brave and generous 
minds. They asked him where were his re- 
sources, his arm), his treasures; and, on his 
remaining silent, they called him a madman, and 
threatened'to apprehend him. 

Disappointed in the expectations he had form- 
ed of gaining those soldiers to his pur|jpse, Gus- 
tavus retired from the city with great expedi- 
tion; and his arrival being now publicly known, 
he was again obliged to - have recourse to the 
garb of a peasant, in order to conceal hinTself 
from the Danish emissaries. He was, neverthe- 
less, on the point of beiTig seized, when he 
escaped in a waggon of hay, and sougty shelter 
in a retired spot, where stood an anciefit castle 
belonging to his family. Frorfc thence he wrote 
to his friends, informing them of his return, and 
requesting them to assemble a force for expel- 
ling the tyrant; but they refused to undertake 
so hazardous and desperate an attempt. They 
y'ere no longer the bold and intrepid Swedes, 
jealous of their libeTty, and the enemies of ty- 
ranny and oppression. »The terror excited by 
the massacre at Stockholm had frozen up their 
courage, 

Perceivmg^therefore, that mean selfishness 
had supplanted. public spirit among his friends, 

Vol. XXII. Y Gustavus 
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Gustavus applied to the peasants; who, being 
a bold and independent race of men, had nothing 
to fear from the indignation of Christian, and 
who, he hoped, w ould embrace with ardour ttier 
opportunity of expelling the tyrant, and deli- 
vering their country. In vain did he mingle 
with them, range through their villages, assist, 
at their assemblies and repasts, harangue them, 
and stimulate them to shake off the yoke. They 
answered, ■'* Under the government of the king 
“ of Denmark we have salt and herrings. 
“ Whatever may be the success of a revolution, 
” we cannftt be otherwise than poor. Peasants 
" we are ; and peasants we must remain, vvlio- 
" ever is king of Sweden.” 

Repulsed in that quarter, he determined to 
proceed to Daleearlia, where, if he failed in the 
attempt of exciting the inhabitants to revolt, he 
could live securely in the high mountains .and 
think forests of that country. Attended, there- 
fore, by a peasant, towhomhewas known, he 
travelled in disguise; -and, after a laborious and 
painful journey , arrived in the mountains of I)a- 
lecurlia, -where he was deserted by his compa- 
nion and guide, v;ho robbed him of ait the mo- 
ney he had provided for his subsistence Desti- 
tute and in want, iu a strange place, ofafcpojfvnig 
and unknown, lie was urged by the rafl of hun- 
ger, and entered among the miners, with whom 
tie wrought to earn a maintenance. Under the 
habit yf a peasaut, a woman in the mines per- 
ceived a fine embroidered shirt, which induced 
her to suspect that he svas some man of distin- 
guished rank, whom persecution had driven to 
seek an asylum in those caverns. The conjec- 
ture was reported to a neighbouring gentleman. 
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who, prompted by curiosity, repaired to the 
mine to oiler protection to the unfortunate 
rtvanger. On approaching, he recoguised Gns- 
tavus, with whom he had been acquainted at the 
university of Upsal. Prudence obliged him to 
conceal his astonishment ; but at night he scut 
io him, made him an oiler of his house, and 
gave him the strongest assurances of his friend- 
ship and protection. • 

Gustavus embraced with joy the offer of his 
generous friend, who informed him the Dalecar- 
leans bore with impatience the Danish yoke; 
that they were attached to the family of their 
ancient sovereigns; and that great were the 
means of attack and defence, furnished by the 
nature of the country and the courage of thejn- 
Jhahitants. The frequent repetition of this con- 
versation encouraged Gus^v.us to disclose his de- 
signs to his friend, who was no sooner informed 
of the intentions of the fugitive youth, than he 
endeavoured to dissuade (tint from his purpose, 
by representing to him, in the strongest light, the 
danger and difficulty of such an erflerprize. 
Gustavus neither believed lli£ linspilalile Dale- 
carlian a friend to the Danes, nor did he think 
him capable of betraying him. Put, not wash- 
ing to disturb the life of a quiet and peaceable 
man, he departed ; and, trusting to his own 
good fortune, took his way, without a guide, 
through forests and over mountains, and arrived 
safe at the house of a nobleman named Peterson, 
w ith whom he had formerly been acquainted iu 
the army. 

Peterson received him with marks of respect 
and esteem, listened with every appearance of 
lively interest to the recital of his misfortunes, 
Y 2 seemed 
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seemed morn affected by them than Gustavna 
himself, exclaimed against the tyranny of the 
Danes, and entered into his projects with appa^ 
rent ardour and enthusiasm. This perfidious 
wretch named the nobles and peasants on whom 
he could depend, and, having become acquaint- 
ed with the designs of Gustavus, privately went 
to a Danish officer, and, in the hope of a rich 
recompense,, communicated to him the projects 
and retreat of his guest. The Dane hastened to 
Peterson's house, which he surrounded with 
soldiers; but Providence watched over the pre- 
servation of the fugitive patriot. Peterson’s 
wife, moved with compassion, had opportunely 
apprised him of the perfidy of her husband, and 
comniittechhim to the care of a faithjMtorvant, 
whi conducted him to the house of a hWgMtuur- 
ing clergyman. 

That ecclesiastic was a person who attentively 
studied mankind, reflected on public affairs, ob- 
served tie course of events, aspired to no pre- 
ferment, and was attached to' no party. He re- 
ceived Gustavus with respect and tenderness, 
and assured him of his honour and secrecy. Far 
from being terrified by the project which the 
youthful hero entertained of opposing the power 
of Denmark, he traced out the path which was 
to lead him to ultimate success. " You must 
“ not,” said he, “ endeavour to gain over to 
" your party the nobles, who are most of them 
“ satisfied with the security and independence 
" which they enjoy in tliBir mountains, and who 
" take little concern in the revolutions that 
" happen at rourt. It will be difficult to pre- 
" vail on them to arm their vassals, because 
" their wealth entirely depends on the nnmber 

“ and 
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“ anil industry nf that l>ody of men, whose la- 
" hours will be suspended by a M ar. Hut l !i c 
most certain inrau.s of obtaining the cud ji rr»- 
" pos: d will be to induce the vassals to take up 
" arms of their own accord.” 
v In order to prepare mu Iters for that crisis, the 
clergyman undertook to propagate a report, that 
the Danes were preparing In enter the provinen 
to establish new taxes hy force of arms. Ho 
employed his relatives and friends to disseminate 
the alarming intelligence; anil, when he was 
convinced that the public mind was’sufticiently 
impressed, vt ith the idea, he advised Hiistuvus 
to repair to Mora, where all the peasants of the 
surrounding district were wont to assemble an- 
nually at a public feast. " .Never," said +his 
sensible man, “ arc the vassals more hold, or 
" more inclined to revolt, •than at the times of 
" tfntsp meetings, when they estimate jheir 
” strength by their number.” Agreeably to 
the advice of this honest a»nl sage counselor, the 
young hero departed (or Mora ; and on li is ar- 
rival found the peasants prepared for $s recep- 
tion, and impatient to see a tableman illustrious 
for his birth, his valour, and his sullerings. IJy 
appear; d in the assembly with an air of intrepi- 
dity and resolution, tempered by a mixture of 
nulaiieliolv, w hich was naturally excited by the 
death of his father, and the other senators. The 
gn;:ing multitude were instantly touched with 
compassion. But, whc^i he spoke to them of the 
horrible massacre at Stockholm, of Ihetjranny 
of Christian, of the persecution of the pro- 
vinces, and of the miseries of the kingdom in 
general, the assembly was, in flamed with indig- 
nation, exclaimed against the Danes, and rowed 
Y 3 to 
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to revenge the death of their countrymen with 
the last drop of their blood. They immediately 
resolved to renounce their allegiance to Chris, 
tian, and to sacrifice, without distinction, all 
the Danes in the province, as an atonement for 
the massacre of the Swedes. Gustavus took 
advantage of their kindled ardour, assembled' 
around him the most determined of his hearers, 
attacked the castle in which resided the gover- 
nor, who was unprepared for making resistance, 
took it by assault, and put to the sword the 
commandant and all his Danes. 

In a few days, the whole province declared 
in favour of Gustavus; the peasants flocked in 
crowds to his standard ; and, from that moment, 
thejife offhis young hero was an uninterrupted 
series of triumphs and success. At the head of 
the brave Dalecarhans, he undertook the most 
perilous enterprises of war ; and his eflbrts were 
invariably cruwned with victory. Being en- 
gaged in besieging Stockholm, which he closely 
pressed, and the Danes sailing to the relief of 
the garrison, a sudden frost bound their vessels 
in ice at a distance from the port. Gustavus 
formed the bold resolution of burning the hostile 
fleet, and marched at the head of bis troops, 
who grasped their swords in one hand, and 
torches in the other. They endeavoured to 
scale the vessels,; but the Dwnes commenced a 
terrible discharge of cannon and musquetry. In 
spite, however, of their brave resistance, se- 
veral of the ships were set on fire, and aban- 
doned with precipitation by each of the con- 
tending parties. The-darkneos of the night, the 
groans of the wounded, the shrieks of those 
▼ho were perishing in the flames, and the 

srack- 
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cracklings of the ice. struck the Danes with 
terror and consternation. Many of their vessels 
were destroyed; and, in all probability, they 
would not have saved a single one, had not an 
intervening thaw prevented a second attack, 
which Gustavus intended to have made the fol- 
lowing day. 

This victory, which was gained in the sight 
of the capital, induced the most lukewarm ol his 
countrymen to join him. A diet having assem- 
bled for the purpose of electing a sovereign, the 
speaker, in characterising a patriotitt king, drew 
the portrait of Gustavus, whose vigilance, va- 
lour, activity, and prudence, would, he said, 
be able to oppose and resist all the future, at- 
tempts of Denmark to subjugate aniMmslave the 
nation again, under pretence of renewing the 
union of Calmar. This harangue was received 
with universal applause; and the people, impel- 
led by their zeal, anticipated the votes of the 
senators and deputies of die provinces, «nd pro- 
clainyd Gustavus king of Sweden. The air was 
rent with the acclamations of the multitude, and 
he was stiled the saviour ayd defender of his 
country. Gustavus modestly endeavoured to re- 
fuse the crown, but sutl'ered himself to be pre- 
vailed on by the prayers and intreaties of the 
whole assembly, and was accordingly ac- ^ ^ 
knowledged king of Sweden and of the ^23' 
two Gothlands, by the united voices of 1 
the senate, deputies, and people, who took an 
oath of fidelity to theliew monarch. 

Soon after the accession of Gustavus tq the 
Swedish throne, the reformed doctrines of reli- 
gion were introduced into Sweden by ccrtaii^ 
Germans, who imported the writings of Luther. 

Thg 
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The king, who had been sometimes opposed bv 
the established clergv’, consulered the present as 
a favourable importunity for intiotrluri tig- Lu- 
tlifi ains!" in'o Vs domin' ons ; oud he, toerefore, 
ordered t h t ' a literal translation of the .sacred 
tvri!,ng> should he made, and permitted the re- 
formers to . r tell against tnc doctrine of indul- 
gences, and to display the pernicious conse- 
j\ [, querna's of the celibacy of the clergy. In 
y y> - ord--r to d e ert Ijiutavds from engaging 
is; religious matters, the catholics prev ai I- 
cd on a pearly, named tlans, to personate IS' ; Is 
‘Stare, the son of the late administrator. Ac- 
cor Singly, the impostor having repaired to Dale- 
carl a, a province in which the name of .Store 
ivtc, held in esteem and veneration, formed a' 
considerable party in his favour, and expected 
to succeed to the crown of Sweden. Gustav.us, 
hov.'m cr, was no ways intimidated hv his pro- 
ceedings; but, having convoked an assembly of 
the slat A, lie dedarecKiimst if a disciple of that 
doctrine which had been taught bv Christ and 
his apostlfes, and which certain violent eccle- 
siastics brandrd with the odious appellations of 
innovation and heresy. Tne mild and insinuat- 
ing nniiner in which he treated the turbulent 
and credulous Dalecarlians, and the tender re- 
gard he expressed for ihe happiness and welfare 
of his.people, removed all the suspicions raised 
by the clergy, and checked the growing in- 
fluence of the pretended ,Sture. In short, the 
states at length consented to the proposals of the 
monarch ; Lutheranism was established, and be- 
came the religion of Sweden ; and the lands of 
the clergy were sequestered. 


In 
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In the mean time, Christian made pre- ^ q 
parations for recovering the throne of 
which he had been deprived. He had 
•formed a powerful interest in Norway, and 
sailed with a fleet of thirty ships, on board of 
which were ten thousand troops, with the in- 
tention of invading Sweden. This armament, 
however, was overtaken by a storm; and the 
Swedes, having attacked Christian’s § army near 
JJahus, defeated it, and obtained a glorious vic- 
tory. Hitherto the kings of Sweden and Den- 
mark had preserved the externals of friendship ; 
but Denmark could never forget its former su- 
periority, "nor lay aside the thoughts of re-an- 
nexing Sweden to that crown. The character 
of Gustavus, however, intimidated t£>e Danish 
nionarchs from attempting it openly ; and tfpey, 
therefore, contented themselves with intrigues 
and-rabaLs, which tended’to disturb his peace, 
and alienate the minds of his subjects. • 

Gustavus, having assembled the state^ ^ ^ 
prevailed on them to render the crown 
hereditary in his family. His eldest sun 
Eric, who was then eleven years uf^ge, was 
elected successor to the thronli, with this extra- 
ordinary privilege, that his descendants in the 
male line should successively inherit the crown ,- 
but, when the male race became extinct, the 
choice of a king was to devolve on the senate 
and the states. In this assembly, the people 
look an oath to maintain the protestant religion, 
tecordiug to the tenetswf the reformed church ; 
tnd from this period we may date the entire ex- 
unction of Catholicism in Sweden. 

Gustavos applied himself to the arts of peace, 
lnd encouraged science aud commerce. The 

cities 
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cities were drrnrated with beautiful edifices, 
men of genius patrouiswl, and, in short, the 
king adopted every measure that could render 
the people happy, or himself powerful, lie 
settled the aliiiirs of his own ianiily, and as- 
signed portions to h is younger children: on 
r John, tnc second sou, he bestowed Finland * 
on amyous, (|| L . third, the province of "West 
Gothland ; end on < leirles, the fourth, iN'cricia, 
biuiidcrinunnin, and W crnie'land. 1 lie king was 
attaeked by a slow li vi r, which terminated his 
existence tn the sew eniy-fiisl year ot his age. 
lies hotly was interred at l.'p.-al, ainidgt the tears 
and Innu . n ' ' itins ot Ins subjects. 

Thus bed the great Gustav us Vasa; who, hy 
his por.evvriiig virtue end patriotism, rescued 
the ede, from ‘vrainiv and oppression. His 
characi r was very .extraordinary, it v, c consi- 
der the times in winch lie lived. He had a 
tasle for tin sciences, a well-informed mind, and 
uma-’l n him sell thi) valour of a soldier, the 
nhiiiiv of a general, and the talents of a states- 
man, lyS person was graceful and engaging, 
his air .c ldc and piajestic. His eloquence was 
nervous, and proved equally useful in the season 
of prte perity and of adversity. He encouraged 
commerce and the arts, raised the power and 
reputation of his crown, rendered his people 
happy, and acquired the esteem ol all Europe. 

. j-. Eric XIV. eldest son of the late nto- 
' ' narch, ascended the throne of Sweden 

|J ‘ at the age of twenty-seven His accom- 
plishments were rather shining than solid. He 
spoke the modern languages, danced gracefully, 
showed animation in all his actions, and w as elo- 
quent and polite. But he suffered himself to 
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be hurried away with gusts of passion, which 
sometimes obliterated ct cry trace of reason, and 
rendered him furious. Gustavus, who had wit- 
nessed these fits of rage, had om:c formed the 
design of excluding linn from the throne, and 
of conferring the crown on Ins second soil; and 
he was only deterred from Lis pui|,nw by tile ■ 
fear of a civil vi ar. ibid tin: laic king, how c; or, 
adopted that measure, ii. would hare prevented 
many misfortunes, l-'roin siirvoviujf tin* actions 
of Erie, we are led In conclude that, what the 
indulgence of Ills father co.i-ddeivd as only a 
derangement of intellect, w as an h n5iiual in, ill- 
ness, accompanied by presumption, cruelty, 
perfidy, and degrading runours. There was 
scarcely any species of folly or wickedness of 
which lie was nut guilty ; but, as he testified ex- 
treme sorrow for his bcdiai inur, it would be un- 
just not to pardon him his 'great excesses, anil 
uncaiidid not to suppose that lie was instigated 
to them by the pernicious counsels of his iufa- 
mous favourites. His uiisdtmiluct, how ever, cost 
him dear. 

Gustavus had sought the hand of Elf- A 
zabeth, queen of England, *»>r his sou ^ ’ 

Eric, who, impatient ol her delay to an- 
swer hi.s proposals, and thinking tluit his pre- 
«ence might hasten her determination, resolved 
soon alter his accession to the throne to make u 
visit to that princess. Accordingly, having 
equipped a fleet which displayed both strength 
and gallantry, and wlpch he loaded with pre- 
sents, he set sail for England ; but the vessels 
being overtaken by a furious storm, were driven 
back upon his own coast, where lie suffered 
,*hipvrreck. Whether this accident cooled his 

pLlbolOQ 
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passion for Elizabeth, or the inconstancy (if his 
disposition caused him t» abandon all thoughts 
of that princess for the present, certain it is 
that he began to entertain an affection for Mary, 
queen of Scots, the most beauteous and accom- 
plished woman of her age, whom he demanded 
in marriage. No sooner, however, had the am- 
bassadors entered upon their mission than he 
sent other yiinisters to the emperor, to solicit 
the hand of the princess of Lorraine, daughter 
of Christian II. with whom he fell in love from 
the description of some of his courtiers. These 
last returned with a favourable answer ; but Eric 
had changed his mind previously td their ar- 
rival : his passion for the princess of Lorraine, 
and the queen of Scots, had vanished; and his 
affdetion for Elizabeth, queen of England, re- 
turned. He also dispatched ambassadors to de- 
mand in marriage the daughter of the lariSgravc 
of Hesse Cassel, and sent a dozen ships of war 
to meet, fier, without being certain of her con- 
sent. He finally, however, concluded these 
missions -by marrying a simple peasant-girl, 
named Catharine, whose beauty had struck him 
While she was yef-a child, and on whom he had 
bestowed a superior education, without any in- 
tention of making her a partner in his throne, 
though she raised herself to it by her address. 
Duke John, brother to the king, displayed more 
steadiness of conduct, and more prudence and 
policy, than Eric : be sought and obtained in 
marriage the princess Catharine, daughter of 
8ighanund, king of Poland, whose power and 
protection might prove to him a useful resource 
m the difficult circumstances which he antici- 
pated from the irregularities of his brother. 

This 
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This marriage widened the breach between 
the king and the duke, -w ho had already differ- 
ed in other matters. The quarrel rose to ^ jj 
such a height that John was cited to * 
Stockholm, to vindicate his conduct, par- 
ticularly with respect to his allying himself to 
Poland, and disposing of certain castles in Liviv 
nia to that crown. The duke refusing to obey 
the citation, an army was sent into Finland with 
orders to seize John and his wife, and to bring 
them to Stockholm. They were accordingly 
conducted to the capital, where the difke was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment ; and the 
duchess voluntarily shared the captivity of her 
husband, and the anxieties which he suffered 
during four years of confinement. Trevioisly 
to his being immured in prison, the states, that 
were unable to resist the commands of their ty- 
rant; had condemned him to death ; and Eric, 
who pretended to understand astronomv, fore- 
told that the pardon whiuh he had granted hit 
brother, would at some period become fatal to 
himself. It is said that the king went fre^bently to 
the prison with the design of murdering his bro- 
ther; but that, on seeing him, he feltnij heart 
moved with pity. Often with tears in his eye* 
did he confess to John the sanguinary design 
which had prompted his visit, and added, “ I 
“ know that the crown of Sweden is intend- 
" ed for you ; and I request that, when you 
“ are become possessed of it, you will pardon 
'' my errors.-” Hence we may discover ,the 
weakness of his disposition, the certainty of Ml 
being insane, and his constant apprehension’ 
that his brothers would rebel and dupOness him, 
* Vol. XXII. Z Having 
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Having disobliged the nobility, who were con- 
nected by alliance with the duke, they refused, 
to communicate their advice to the king, which 
obliged him to have recourse to the sycophants, 
and parasites of his court. 

Of the many extraordinary prejudices enter- 
tained by Eric, the most unfortunate was his ha- 
tred to the Stures, who were an illustrious family 
descended from the ancient regents. Eric had 
lately- taken one of them into favour, and sent 
him in quality of embassador to Stralsund ; but 
he became emce more the object of the king's 
abhorrence, who conceived that he was con- 
spiring against his life and crown, in order to 
snare the latter with queen Catharine. The 
Swedish monarch laboured to convince the 
states that Sturc carried on dangerous intrigues 
at Stralsund ; that h,e was ambitious of recover- 
ing (he dignity possessed by his ancestors, and 
earnest to revenge the late affront which had 
been offered to his pride. An infamous fa- 
vourite, named Peerson, persuaded Eric to extir- 
pate the^whole family. Accordingly, he de- 
manded of the senate (whom Ve see on every 
occasion acting as* the vile flatterers of the ty- 
rant’s passion) a sentence of deathugainst those 
unfortunate men, together with twenty -six no- 
bles, who were the pretended accomplices of a 
conspiracy laid to their charge. But at the trial 
of Nils Sture, whom the king had suspected as 
bead of the faction, every thing appeared so 
much in his favour that 'Eric complimented him 
on the occasion, and hoped he would endeavour 
i°x for ? et the suspicions which had been har- 
boured against his loyalty. The king, however, 
visiting him a few days after in prison, stabbed , 
1 ttafe . 
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the unfortunate wretch with a poniard, and 
left the vveopon sticking- in the wound. Nils 
ist.ure drew the dagger from his side, and pre- 
■sented it to the monarch. This affecting beha- 
viour did not prevent his being put to death by 
the guards, who were ordered to dispatch him 
with their halberds. The rest of the prisoners 
were also cruelly massacred at the same time. 

No sooner was this judicial riftirder^ . 
committed, than Eric felt the pangs of a ^ ' 
womjded conscience He grew frantic, 
and, as if pursued by the avenging’furies, fled 
into the woods, where, clad in the habit of a 
peasant, he led during several months the life of 
a savage. At length his retreat was discovered, 
and he was induced to return by the Flitluemje of 
hiB wife Catharine, who prevailed on him to take 
some food and repose. H^ then assumed a quite 
diflferent character ; he always appeared magni- 
ficently dressed ; he distributed large sums of 
money among the friendssind relations Gf those 
who had been put to death ; and imputed the 
vvhole blame of the crime to Peerson,|who had 
seduced him to commit th%t bloody action. 
Peerson, therefore, was tried and condemned to 
siilfer capital punishment. The king also, in 
order to obliterate the impressions made by 
his past conduct, complied with the wishes of the 
•Swedish nation, and restored to liberty his bro- 
ther John and his wife. 

Eric had often solicited the czar of Russia to 
form with him an alliance against Sigismund, 
king of Poland, whose daughter duke John had 
married. The Russian had before paid his ad- 
dresses to this princess, hut met with a repulse. 
He, therefore, demanded as a preliminary ar- 
Z 2 tide 
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tide of the treaty, that the duchess should ba 
delivered into his hands. To this Eric acceded, 
and the czar having sent embassadors for that 
purpose, the king began to meditate how he 
should fulfil his engagement. The intrigues of 
of the monarch, however, were discovered by 
the dukes John and Charles, who immediately 
deliberated with the friends of the lords that 
had been Massacred at Upsal, in what man- 
ner they should avert the design of the king. 
At length it was unanimously resolved todethrone 
Eric, and to prevent the Danes from travelling 
their intentions, an embassador was sent to Co- 
penhagen. 

In the mean time the Swedish monarch wu 
bujily employed in devising means for the exe- 
cution of his project, when the dukes John and 
Charles, who had raised a considerable force, 
and obtained a sufficient quantity of treasure for 
the prosecution of the war, raised the standard 
of revolt. So rapid was the progress of the in- 
surgents, that they were soon in full march at 
the heat*, of a powerful army, and appeared be- 
• jj fore Stockholm. They were joined by 
'' numbers of the soldiers and inhabitants 
’ of that city, and the king, finding that 
force would avail him nothing, had recourse to 
other expedients, which were equally ineffec- 
tual. 

Trenches were opened, and batteries be- 
gan to play against the city ; but Eric opposed 
all the attempts of th£ eDemy with great bra- 
very and skill. At length, however, destitute 
of succours and advice, ne began to despair of 
his affairs, and was obliged to yield to the in- 
clination! of the people, who insisted that the 

gate! 
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gates should be opened to the dukes. The 
troops having entered Stockholm during the 
night, the king fled to the citadel, where he was 
forced to capitulate. He consented to surren- 
der his crown, and stipulated for no other terms 
than that he might be confined in a prison suit* 
abfe to his dignity. He was, therefore, deliver- 
ed into the custody of the rclativus of the Stures, 
who seemed to be most interested in safely 
guarding him. The senate, no less unfaithfulto 
Hric in his adversity than they had been basely 
subservient to him in his prosperity, renounced 
th fir allegiance ; and the assembled states, imi- 
tating their example, duke John was solemnly 
elected king of Sweden. Thus terminated the 
reign of a prince, whose inconstancy af disposi- 
tion subjected him to misfortunes ; and who, 
nevertheless, was endowed with talents which 
might have rendered himself and his people 
powerful and happy. He possessed gi*eat per- 
sonal bravery ; and his rtflgn was not inglorious: 
Under his conduct, the Swedish troops repeat- 
edly distinguished themselves in comlfctiiig the 
Hanes ; and it seems highly probable that he 
would not have submitted to diehard conditions, 
which the latter imposed on his successor. 

John had no soonerascenilcd thethrone ^ ~ 
of Sweden than he found himself at war ' ‘ 

with the Danes, who were the natural 3 
enemies of the Swedish monarchs, and with the 
Russians, whose czar bad been irritated with 
the failure of his plot. The king, being hard 
pressed by the enemy, resolved to impede the 
farther progress of misfortunes by conclud- 
ing a peace with the Danes, to whom he 
ceded his right to Norway, Halland, Bleking, 

£ 3 Jcmptland, 
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Jemptland, and Hermdaln. John made a]] 
preparations to resist the fury of tjie czar, 

157o' w ^o was f ' urn “ D S a nunie ' ruus army for 
' the invasion of Livonia and Finland : 
tie sent Mornay to solicit assistance from Eliza- 
beth, queen oi England, and from the king of 
(Scotland ; but this embassy had nearly proved 
fatal to his interest. Mornay was secretly a 
partizan of Ifhe deposed Eric, whose j-estoration 
he ardently desired ; and the queen of England 
entertained the same sentiments. Intrigues 
were carried on between them ; and Puilcndorf 
affirms, that Elizabeth endeavoured, to excite 
the embassador to assassinate John. The king^s 
embassy to England and Scotland producing no 
effect, he rtsolved to depend on his own sub- 
jects, of whom he sent strong detachments into 
,Livonia. The czar,, however, entering that 
province at the head of a numerous army, de- 
feated the Swedes, and desolated the whole 
country? ' 

Matters were in this situation, when the king, 
at the instigation of the queen, meditated the 
restoration of popery. He intended, however, 
to purge the Romish church of certain super- 
stitions ceremonies ; but he believed that it was 
the true primitive faith, aod hoped to reduce the 
religion of Sweden to the simplicity of the ear- 
lier ages of the gospel. His majesty’s address, 
the ambition of the clergy, the influence of tbs 
queen, and many other, circumstances, contri- 
buted to gain the ready asseqt to what he pro- 
posed. Several of the ancient customs and cere- 
monies of the church were restored, and the 
lung, in order to reward the zeal and (obedience 

vi 
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of the ecclesiastics, sulfered them to proceed to 
the election of prelates to fill the vacant sees. 

Alter this transaction, several meetings of the 
bishops, and general convocations of the clergy, 
were convened by the king, and certain dis- 
puted doctrines taken into consideration. During* 
the space of three years, the\kingdom was rent 
by theological disscntions, and reason seemed 
to be w holly extinguished by the* violence of 
bigotry and enthusiasm. Duke Charles and tiis 
dependents opposed the measures of John ; 
and the heat of parties would pro*bably have 
occasioned, a civil war, had nut the queen pru- 
dently interposed, and consented rather to per- 
mit liberty of conscience than to involve the na- 
tion in scenes of blood and confusion. Charles 
afso influenced the states, who remonstrated w ith 
the king on his intention, of restoring popery, 
and intreated that he would place the hei»-ap- 
parent to the crown under protestant tutors, as 
the only means of preserfing the ailaction, and 
•juieting the apprehensions of the people. After 
the death of the queen, they renew edftheir re- 
monstrances, and exhorted prince Sigismund to 
declare openly iu favour of the doctrines of the 
reformation, and to abjure popery : but his con- 
stant answer was, that he preferred a heavenly 
to an earthly crown. The king, however, per- 
ceiving the influence of his brother duke Charles, 
and apprehending the consequences of the ne- 
goc rations that prince t§as then carrying on for 
the support of protestantism, in which England, 
the German princes, and all the reformed states, 
bad combined, determined to terminate the dis- 
putes about religion, and thereby secure the es- 
teem and affections of the people. 

During 
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During these occurences, Eric, though a pri- 
soner, had become a subject of disquietude to his 
brother ; who obliged him to appear in the high 
court of justice, there to undergo the disgrace of 
a public accusation and deposition. He displayed 
greater firmness on that occasion than had been 
expected ; and excited the pity and compassion 
of a great part of his audience, The unfortu- 
nate Eric was recommitted to prison, and left in 
the hands of the Sture family, who treated him 
with great severity, and carried their brutality 
to such an excess, as to strike him, and to make 
him suffer hunger and cold. At leirgth, as his 
, „ detention became a source of embarrass- 
Vj'-jr ' ment during the late efforts of the king 
1 8 ' to alter the religion of the kingdom and 

to restore popery, John caused the wretched 
captive to be taken bff by a dose of poison. This 
crintina! act marks a gloomy character, a fanatic 
persuasjon that the interest of religion will sanc- 
tion the most atrociods deeds ; and John was a 
warm devotionist. It will also appear, that 
Chari es Aitertained similar sentiments respect- 
ing the sanguinary liberties authorised by poli- 
tical considerations, and, in fact, none of the 
sons of the great Gustavus Vasa inherited the 
frank and generous virtues of their sire. 

Sigismund, the son of John, had become king 
of Poland, after a contested election, which had 
been decided by the forces of Sweden. Advice 
of this transaction no sower arriv ed in Sweden, 
than information of it was sent to duke Charles, 
who, together with the states, was required to 
take a fresh oath of fidelity. Charles declared 
that he was ready to pay every respect due to 
the prince : but that be would never consent 

' that 
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that Esthonia and the Swedish possessions in Li- 
vonia should fall into the hands of foreigners. 
This declaration of the duke obliged the king 
■nd prince Sigismund to protest to the Polish 
embassadors, that they would never consent to 
alienate any part of the Swedish dominions, or, 
to accept of the crown of Poland on such terms 
as should be prejudicial to Sweden. Some dis- 
cussions took place in the Senate, roiative to ths 
latitude which should be allowed to the prince 
in the external practice of the Romish religion ; 
and Charles was discovered to have had an 
agency in the disputes on that subject, and that 
his interference was not of a conciliatory ten- 
dency. At length it was agreed to defer the 
decision of this matter to the time when Sigis- 
mund should succeed to the crown of Sweden. 

The death of John w r as sudden : he was seiz- 
ed With a disorder in his Dowels, and fell a,vic- 
tim to the ignorance of his physicians. He died 
more esteemed than beleved by his objects. 
The obstinacy of his temper induced him to 
persevere in measures which he kngfw to be 
Wrong j and he never y ielt^ed except to his 
wife, who inflamed him with very warm zeal 
for an expiring religion. Had he lived, his su- 
perstitious and imprudent adherence to the 
scheme of religious reformation would probably 
have involved him in disputes with his subjects, 
which might have terminated fatally to both. 

On the death of John, Charles took up- ^ _ 
on himself the regenc/ of the kingdom 1 ' 

till the arrival of Sigismund, who was 
then in Poland, and whom he informed of the 
demise of his father. Having performed the 
fuperal obsequies of the late king, the senate 
■’ promised 
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promised obedience, and to assist him in the 
protection of the established reformed religion, 
and in the preservation of the rights and privi- 
ledges of the nation. The states were then con- 
j-j voked to deliberate on the means of pre- 
vent * n S the introduction of a newliturgy, 
and the re-establishment of the popish 
religion. This measure was deemed absolutely 
necessary rirevious to the arrival of Sigis- 
mund, who had embraced the tenets of the 
church of Rome. Among the first acts of his 
reign, he betrayed his predilection for the Po- 
pish religion, by insisting that one church for 
papists should be permitted in every city or 
town, and by refusing to be crowned by a pro- 
testant bichop. 

Great dissensions arose in the kingdom : the 
states urged their pretensions with great warmth ; 
am^ the nobility presented to the monarch strong 
remonstrances, which regarded their peculiar 
privileges. Sigisnyind demanded that both 
should implicitly rely on his promise, and that 
the Rornsh as well as the Lutheran religion, 
should De preached to the people. Charles, 
however, charged himself with the important 
office of prevailing on the king to give satisfac- 
tion to the states ; and, therefore repaired to 
the palace, where a violent altercation took 

E Jace between him and Sigismund. The latter, 
owever, afterwards pretended to be perfectly 
reconciled with the duke ; but while matters 
seemed thus happily tom promised, the king 
formed the base design of murdering Charles, 
who being informed. of the intention of the mo- 
narch, made his escape. Sigismund, however, 
being in haste to return to Poland, agreed to 

every* 
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every thing required of him by the states, and 
left the administration of affairs in the hands of 
Charles. 

, After the king had set sail for Dant- ^ 
zick, the duke convoked the states, from ]jy 5 " 
whom he prucured decisions little con- 
formable to the views of his nephew. Hut as 
he could not prevail on that assembly to adopt 
all lies ideas, he felt his pride hurt, apd declared 
that as his toil and labour for the service of the 
state wcic repaid with ingratitude, he would lay 
down his commission. Ao sooner was Sigis- 
mund informed of the quarrel between the duke 
and the states, and of the resolution of Charles, 
than he conferred the whole power on the se- 
nate, excluded the duke from any sh»re in the 
government, and enjoined all his .subjects to 9p- 
pose any attempts w'hich might be made by the 
duko to subvert the authority' of the senate, 
from that period, the uncle and nephew ^ jj 
i ante to an open rupture, apd Sigismund* ^ ^ ^ 

] (.‘solving to compel the duke tu submit, 
levied a powerful army, which he reinforced 
with the troops in Finland. The menfites and 
manifestoes of the king struci with terror the 
soldiers of Charles, of whom many threw down 
their arms, and deserted to their sovereign. 
Hostilities immediately commenced, and the 
troops of the duke being defeated in an en- 
gagement, he had recourse to negociation. 

Sigismund having restored peace to the ^ jj 
kingdom, returned to Poland. During j^qq 
his absence, Charles contrived by bis 
mtrigues to have a new meeting of the states 
convoked, in which he assumed a marked as* 
tendency. The public conduct of Charles at 
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this period was open, candid, and moderate : 
while at the same time he secretly fomented 
quarrels between the king and the states, and 
adopted every measure that could forward hi* 
ambition. At length matters were brought to 
such a crisis, that the elevation of Charles to 
the Swedish throne seemed a matter of necessi- 
ty, produced by the mal-administratiou of Sf- 
gismund, who also refused to submit to the 
proposed restrictions on the exercise of his re- 
A. D. ! igion. Sigismund was therefore solemn- 
lb'o+ ly deposed, and, together with his son 
Uladislaus, declared for ever incapable 
of wearing the Swedish diadem, Vvhich wu 
bestowed on Charles. 


CHAP. III. 

From the Accession of Charles IX, to the Death qf 
Charles XII. 

T H 15 diet, which conferred the crotvn on 
Charles IX. decreed, that in case of the 
failure of male issue, it should revert to the 
posterity of John, and next to the heirs of the 
daughters of the great Gustavus Vasa, who were 
married in Germany. They also ordained that 
no future king of Sweden should take a wife, 
except from a protestant family ; and that, 
should the hereditary prince accept of a foreign 
crown, he should thenceforward be considered 
as incapable of succeeding to the throne of 
Sweden. Besides these regulations, they also 
passed all the rigorous laws generally resorted 
to in revolutions ; an engagement by oath to 

. aapjkirt 
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support the new order of things, and a pro- 
scription of all who should oppose it. Popery 
became an object of suspicion : its professors 
were laid under severe restraints ; and the Lu- 
therans obtained a complete triumph. 

Charles was no sooner seated on the throne, 
than he resolved to oppose the en c roach rnenta' 
of the Poles in Livonia. His absence, however, 
furnished Sigismund with an opportunity ol 
making an attempt on Finland. Charles was 
afterwards on the point of attacking Riga, when 
his army suffered a severe defeat by the Poles, 
who had nearly taken him prisoner. The deci- 
siveness of* this victory, however, could not 
enable Sigismund to pursue his success, on ac- 
count of the disturbances in Poland, which fully 
occupied his attention. 

Though Charles was possessed of abilities in 
the cabinet, and endued'wjth personal valour, 
he was nevertheless unfortunate in the fTeld. 
Being also enfeebled by dji attack of apoplexy, 
he entrusted at an early period the management 
of his military concerns to his son Gustavus 
Adolphus, and contented himself wim setting 
him the example of a domesfic administration, 
as just as can possibly be under a king, who 
thinks it his duty to offer violence to the con- 
science of his subjects. Charles has been 
praised for punctual fidelity in the observance 
of his promises; but his conduct towards hi* 
brother John, and his nephew Sigismund, de- 
serves no commendation. He was sincere 
in his friendship, liberal in rewarding merit, 
severe in the punishment of crimes, and a ge- 
nerous promoter of the arts, sciences, com- 
merce; and agriculture. He was addicted to 
• -V* a. XVTI A a violent 
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violent transports of passion, which, how- 
j^ll' ever, were of short duration. He died 
in the sixty-first veer of his age. 

On the. death of Charles, his son, Gustavus 
Adolphus, who was then only eighteen wars 
ol age, and whose brows had been encircled 
with the laurels of victory before his twelfth 
year, was deemed by the states sufficiently qua- 
lified to su.stipn the weight of government, and 
was, therefore, allowed to take into his ow n 
hands the reins of administration. Among the 
number of valuable counsellors, whom Cuslavus 
had in his service, was a brother of .SigismunH, 
the king's cousin-gemum. This man‘hnd some 
claims to the throne, but sacrificed them to the 
pleasing hopes with which the great qualities 
uf Oustavus inspired the whole Swedish nation, 
jy The king assembled the states ; and what 
impressed the frwedes with the highest 
''' ideas of his penetration and capacity was, 
the choice he made a minister. The chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern was placed at the head of fo- 
reign and domestic affairs. This man to the 
manners 'of a stoic, added superior abilities in 
matters of state, remarkable rectitude and pro- 
bity, keen philosophic penetration, w ith a taste 
for, and a practical knowledge of the sciences. 
Gustavus also filled every other djpartment 
with enlightened and prudent persons, and bene- 
fited his kingdom by the happy changes which 
be effected in the administration of justice and 
fiuance. 

The king took on himself the charge of mar- 
tial operations, and prosecuted the war against 
jj Denmark with such vigour and success, 
.g ‘ that, through the mediation of Great 
Britain and Holland, an advantageous- 

peace 
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peace was procured, by which the Danish mo- 
narch renounced all pretensions to the throne of 
Sweden, lit was equally fortunate with the 
Russians who ceded Livonia, and part of the 
province of Xovogorod, toGustavus, llis hosti- 
iitim, liowever, with his cousin iSigisinund, 
w ere of longer duration, and were productive' 
of events, which procured Gustavu.s a eon- 
.spiianius rank among tire most distinguished 

cii'I'Ji H'S. 

'I lie king of l’nland could not forget the 
Swedish crown, which nature had planted on 
his head, hut of which lie was deprived by the 
impolitic conduct and errors of Ins father and 
himself, lie formed a scheme for seizing on 
the person of Gustavus, who, however, judici- 
ously eluded the snare. The Swedish monarch 
having prepared a numerous fleet, on board of 
which he embarked tvvrtity thousand men, set 
sail fur Riga, to which he laid siege. *This 
place, which was strongjv fortified, # as also 
garrisoned with a considerable body of veteran 
troops, whose attachment to Sigisinund was al- 
most incredible, it was, however. It length 
obliged to yield to the valoifr and reso- ^ 
lotion of the Swedish monarch, who, in J 
consideration of the brave deleuee of 
the besieged, allowed them to capitulate on 
honourable terms. 

Alter the reduction of Riga, the kings of 
Poland and Sweden concluded a truce, which, 
however, was of short duration. Gustavus, 
during a series of years, was engaged Id coii- 
staut warfare, which alliirded him opportunities 
of marliuhsmg the Swedes, and of forming 
those intrepid commanders and those formidable 
- A a 2 battalions. 
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battalions, which during a long time kept Eu- 
rope in suspense, and balanced the fate of so- 
jy vereigns. At length, the Swedish mo- 
1029 narc ^ gloriously terminated the war 
with Poland, and obtained possession of 
a Tast extent of territory. 

But Gustavus did not long enjoy the fruits of 
his victories in peace: the resentment which he 
bore to theemperor, for the assistance which he 
had given to king Sigismund, his desire to curb 
the ambition of the house of Austria, and to 
succour the protestant states of the empire, de- 
termined him to march an army into Germany. 
He convoked an assembly of the States, who 
wished to divert him from his purpose by mag- 
nifying the dangers and obstacles with which 
he would have to contend. “ The papists,'* 
replied the monarch, " whom I am preparing 
“ to attack, are riclf and effeminate : my snl- 
" dierg are endued with courage ; and my g' 1 - 
" neral: possess abilities. But, if it be the will 
" of Heaven that I must fall in the defence of 
" liberty, of my country, and of mankind, I 
" am firmly persuaded that Divine Providence 
“ will support my subjects, who will not fail to 
" discharge their duty to my child.” 

The army of Gustavus consisted of sixty 
thousand men, who were the best soldiers in 
the universe, and warm with sentiments of es- 
teem for their chief. His generals, who were 
men of approved talents, were chiefly British, 
and had been attracted by his generosity to his 
standard. On the other hand, he was opposed 
by those illustrious commanders, Walstein, 
Mansveldt, and Tilly; whose names are cele- 
brated in the annals of war. 

Having 
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Having rollpctP.il his fortes, and declar- ^ ^ 
ed his reasons for invnding the empire, ^ ' 

the kin g, wirh the impetuosity of a thun- 
derbolt, burst into Germany, and anticipated 
“thr^di signs of the iinperiali.sts. lie reduced 
Frankfort on the Oder, and various other placesj 
and obliged the elector of Brandeuburgh In 
unite lii.s troops with the Swedish battalions. 
He then invaded Saxony, whose elector wished 
to remain neuter. The imperialists awaited Gus- 
tavus on the plains of Tripsin, and formed . „ 
an army of fortv-four thousand veteran ' ' 

troops. The Swedish monareh, distin- 
guished by a green feather in his hat, led his 
soldiers to the attack, and, alter a^severe ron- 
flict, obtained a complete victory. Gustavus 
tlten penetrated into Bavaria, levied contribu- 
tions on the opulent disSrit ts of Gcrmauy, and 
placed his troops in good quarters. » 

The et cuts of war conducted back the king, 
who was still victorious, to the field of Lutzen, 
near Leipsic. On this engagement seemed to 
depend the fate of Europe, which waif defended, 
as before, bv select troops aiftl chosen generals. 
The Swedish infantry behaved with astonish- 


ing valour, broke the line of the imperialists, 
and seized their cannon. Victory had already 
declare^, for the Swedes, when Guslavus ^ j-j 
was found stretched among the slain. ' ' ‘ 

This disastrous event, which was highly * l 


advantageous to the hnuse of Austria, was said, 
but without proof, to have been occasioned by 
an assassin, whom the emperor employed for 
that purpose. 'The emperor, however, was by 
this time completely cured of the presumption 
which prompted him to say, when Gustav us 
A a 3 marched 
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inarched forth from the icy tracts of Sweden, 

He is a king of snow, who will melt away ia 
" the warmer regions.” 

The death of the brave Gustavus plunged 
Sweden into the greatest affliction. Iir'avr 
instant, she beheld herself ready to be hurled 
from the summit of power and glory, and to 
become the prey of her neighbours The tri- 
umphant bands of the late monarch, however, 
supported their reputation under the conduct of 
Horn, Banier.W eimar and Torstenson, who were 
generals every way worthy of th e command of the 
armies of the defunct hero. Inawar that continu- 
ed several years, and in which those battalion* 
yrere invited by several princes, w ho were sure 
of fining victory on their side when they could 
unite under their own banners the Swedish 
standards, many of thuoe formidable corps insen- 
sibly wasted away, being worn out by their 
own exploits. A few yf them, who returned to 
their native country, carried back that military 
spirit and that ardent love of glory, which 
Gustavus had excited, and which they transmit- 
ted to their posterity. 

The thirty years' war, that desolated Ger- 
many, was favourable to the tranquillity of 
Sweden ; which enjoyed internal repose during 
the minoritvof Christina, who was not more than 
five year* of age when she succeeded her jhtber, 
Gustavus. The abilities of Oxenstiem, who 
pursued her father's plan, preserved for b«l 
that prrpoudermncy which the cabinet of Swe- 
den possessed in the affairs of Germany. At as 
early age, Christina discovered a distaste for tbs 
aociety and occupations of her sex ; and delight- 
ed only in violent exercises, and in cxcrtionM 

strength 
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strength and feats of activity; She dsspNNMd 
a taste for abstract studies, for the severer 
sciences, the acquisition of languages, and the 
study y»f legislation and of history. Her fo- 
yniuute authors were Tacitus, Thucydides, and 
Polybius. 

Christina, having completed the eigh- ^ ^ 
teenth year other age, assumed tliereqis of ' ' 

government, and proved herself folly able 1 
to conduct the affairs of a powerful kingdom. 
The princes of Europe aspired to her hand; 
hut their proposals were uniformly rejected by 
the <]ueea, Political interests, contrariety of 
reli gion, and diversity of manners, were pleaded 
Christina as the motives of her conduct; of 
Vhich the true cause, perhaps, was her lnv% of 
independence and impatience of controul. “ l>o 
“ not,” said she to the states, “ compel me to 
" make a choice : should I bear a son, ft is 

equally probable that might proves Nero 
" as an Augustus." But, though determined 
not to share her authority with a partner, the 
conceived it to be her duty not tolntsil On 
Sweden the prospect of wars J and disturbances 
■fter her decease. Having, therefore, obtained 
the consent of the states, she nominated ^ jj 
* successor to the crown; and her choice j^ 0 ' 
fell on her cousin, Charles Gustavui, count 

pa . tine. 

That prince observed towards the que?n a 
conduct calculated to banish all Uneasiness front 
even the most jealous mind. He nianifeated do 
inclination to reign, and seemed aasidooas only 
in paying perfect obedience to the wishes of 
Christina. He avoided meddling in ofinirs of 
tah, except when invited and almost forced so to 
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do. The rank, however, which it by its splendour 
and power, had at first flattered her imagination, 
the queen, at length began to feel as a burthen ; 
she sighed for freedom and leisure, and, after 
mature deliberation, determined to abdicat ed * 

' jj throne. This resolution she communicat- 
. ' ' ed to the states, who dissuaded her from 

' her purpose ; and in which remonstrance 
the people unanimously, and even Charles Gus- 
tavus, warmly joined. Yielding to their impor- 
tunities, she sustained the weight of the crown 
two years longer, when she resumed her design 
of abdication, which she carried into effect in 
the twenty-eighth year of her age. In the tears 
of the people she read at once their attachment ; 
whfle every heart was moved, she alone remain- 
ed firm and tranquil. 

Having thus discharged her public duty, and 
traiftferred to Charles Gustavus the future wel- 
fare of the kingdom, she hastened in pursuit of 
science to a country more favourable to its cul- 
tivation. In quitting the scene of her regal 
power, site appeared as if escaped from impri- 
sonment ; and hating arrived at a small brook 
that separates Sweden from Denmark, she 
alighted from her carriage, and leaped over the 
stream : " At length,” said she, " I am free, 

" and out of Sweden, whither I hope never to 
“ return.” She repaired to Rome, where she 
becdttie a catholic ; on acconnt of which change 
her character has been (attacked by prStestant 
writers. 

Unfortunately, however, Christina furnished 
matter for slander or calumny. Having con- 
ceived an inclination to see France, she repaired 
thither. The French, who are quick to anew- 

* er 
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ver ridiculous follies, saw nothing in Christina 
but a too great freedom of manner, a masculine 
style of conversation, an affected neglect of her 
person at the expence of decent cleanliness, and 
a rough and savage genius void of all delicacy. 
.Christina, on the other hand, taxed them with 
ignorance, frivolity, and an inordinatepassion for 1 
dress and pleasure. She also gave disgust to 
the court by violating its forms, by persevering 
in wearing the dress of men, and Dy the con- 
tempt with which she treated her own sex. 

A still more serious accusation is brought 
against her, respecting the murder of MonadeU 
*chi, her master of horse, and which it is im- 
possible to vindicate. For some reason, which 
has never come to the knowledge of the world, 
she caused him to be called into a gallery' of 
the castle of Fontainbleau, where she resided, 
and presented letters to»hlm ; at the sight of 
which he turned pale, and entreated for mercy. 
He was told that he must die ; and was according- 
ly put to death by the Command of Christina, 
who remained in an adjoining apartment till the 
blpody deed was executed. His crime fa thought 
to have been the revelation'of a secret. The 
<purt ordered her to quit France ; and she, 
therefore, roturned to Home, where she died, 
little esteemed, in 1689. 

On the same day that Christina resign* . . 
pd thesovereignty, the hereditary prince, YU ’ 
Charles Gustavus, was solemnly crowned ' 
at Upsal. In consequence of a difference be- 
tween him and Casimir, the son of that Sigis- 
mund who had been deposed from the throne of 
Sweden, Charles attacked had defeated the Poles 
. to se wrsl success* v e engagements ; and, at length, 
-- f thought 
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thought himself on the point of obtaining pos- 
ipssion of the crown- ®f Poland. The emperor, 
however, dreading At- vicinity of the Swedish 
monarch, stirred^lup against him entire Ger- 
many. Charles successfully withstood the 
combined efforts of his enemies, t h ou gh 
« ‘ he had to contend with the troops of 

Austria, Brandenburg, Poland, Russia, and Den- 
mark. 

Charles (justavus died of an epidemic disease. 
He was a brave, bold, intrepid monarch, whose 
ambition excited the greatest powers of Europe 
against him, and whose genius, fruitful in re- 
sources, would probably have triumphed over 
all difficulties, and compelled his enemies to 
conclude a peace on honourable terms, if he had 
lived only a few years longer. 

^ The minority of his son Charles 2J*I. 

1 fifin' w h° succeedfed«to the throne, rendered it 
v necessary to suspend all military projects^ 
and to ,afford to Sweden a temporary repose. 
This tranquillity, hosvever, was only of short 
duration. No sooner had Charles attained the 
jj agte to imitate the example of his fadbor, 
1674.' l ^ an he invaded Brandenburg, uM f re- 
1 commenced with Denmark a war*wh»ch 
jj proved equally ruinous to both king- 
1079 ^ oms < a °d which was at length tenninat- 
‘ ed by a peace, that, after a series of losses 
and defeats, extricated the Swedish monarch 
with'*honour from a contest in which the most 


powerful nations in Europe were his enemies. 
The king was how left at leisure to turn his 
attention to the iuternal government off his 
kingdom : he enacted laws of justice and police, 
regulated the finances, declared Lutheranism 
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the religion of the nation, jprohibited the exer- 
cise of every other, but allt^ted%crct toleration 
to the Calvinists and other HMUied sects. 

'■ The authority which the S^Kte had assumed, 
gave umbrage to the king and to the rest of 
ffie people. The senators claimed a middle 
rank between the sovereign and the states: 
they demanded a right of mediating between 
both ; of reminding the king of the^obligations 
lit owed the people, and the subjects of the 
duty which they owed to their sovereign. The 
states appointed a committee to examine whether 
the authority assumed by the senate was found- 
ed on the" laws of the realm, and perfectly 
constitutional. Their report was, that the king 
■was bound to govern by the advice of the senate j 
who, by no law of the constitution had a right to 
the other claim they asserted. Charles, there- 
fore,’ declared by an edict, Aat the statutes should 
remain in their full vigour; that he would govern 
by the advice of the senate*; but that h# should 
be judge of what affairs ought to be communicat- 
ed to that body ; and that he should aloiy: possess 
apftwer of making alterations the constitutor 
Thus did the government of Sweden become ab- 
solute and despotic. 

^Charles XI. died with the Teputation of a 
wise and skilful prince, whose failings were 
ohsenred by the lustre of that glory, which he 
acquired by his political conduct. He loft his 
kingdom independent, and his army and fleet 
°n a respectable footing* 

On the death of the late king, his . ^ 
*°U Charles XU. ascended -the throne of jL, * 
Sweden, at the age of fifteen. What ear 1 
fahec? have seen, and wbat they have related 
I twetwing this jsriace, reader probable 

the 
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the account* which J 
•petting thosWiHruJ 
imh their ow^rejdfl 
|ded by the^JH 
CfbfSes as entail nSB 
tuitions in ruin. O 
nant feature in the 


Kstury has transmitted, re- 
| who inspired the multitude 
fens, and hurried them on, 
icism of glory, to such ex-' 
ry on mankind, and involve 
istinacy was the predornTT 
character of Charles XII. 


According to the laws of Sweden, he was not 
entitled to the reins of government till the age 
of eighteen ; but he almost immediately eman- 
cipated himself from the tutelage of his grand- 
mother, placed himself at the head of affairs, 
and exhibited in his whole conduct a firmness 
and resolution which invariably attached to him 
his ministers, and generals. 

The inexperience of the youthful monarch 
induced the kings of Poland and Denmark, and 
the czarof Russia, to enter into a confederacy for 
thejjurpose of wresting from him various pro- 
vinces, which their respective states had ceded 


to his fuher and grandfather. Instead of being 
disconcerted at the news of this powerful combi- 
nation, Charles seemed rather to rejoice at the 
opporta titty it would afford him of dispMtffe| 
tktt courage and abilities. The Danea,3Hw 
, D manded by the duke of Wurteawlfrej 
and encouraged by the presence of 4beu 
’ sovereign, invaded the duchy ofHdktein, 
which belonged to the brother-an-l&w of Charles. 


The Swedish monarch was no sooner informed 
pf this circumstance than ha drew hia sword 
never more to return it*; ha quitted hia capital 
never again to revisit it ; ana, fhfbarklng hit 
troops at Carkcroos, sailed for Denmark. The 
Danish float, unable to- Ibrde the enemy, retired 
nadertha guns of Copenhagen, which wdk bom 
bred ad; and the king ref Utrwmarh woscW3< 
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op in Holstein by some Swedish frigates, that 
cruised on the coast. Ik ’ 

In this critical season, thomuiterprising spirit 
of Charles suggested to him toe means ol finish- 
ing the war at once. Accordingly, he prepar- 
ed to besiege Copenhagen bv land, while the , 
fleet blocked it up by sea. I’he citizens, filled 
with consternation, besought him not to bom- 
bard the town; and the king on* horseback, 
and at the hapd of his regiment of guards, 
received the deputies, 'Mho fell on their knees 
before him, and to whom he granted their 
request, on consideration of their paying him a 
large sum o"f money. The king of Denmark, 
who was in a perilous situation, and whose capi- 
tal and fleet were ready to fall inUwthe hyids 
of the enemy, concluded with Charles a treaty 
of peace, which was highjy. honourable to the 
Swedish monarch. . 

From that moment, the Swedes, after the ex- 
ample of their king, were seized with atf enthu- 
siasm which allowed no time for reflexion. 
Taxes, which are necessary in war, w%re coosU 
ddPod as an honorary tribute ; .and every family 
fished to furnish a soldier. The troops were 
habituated to the difference of seasons, and the 
"tents of nature ; and bread, water, and arms, 
were ail that a Swede required. 

No sootier had Charles concluded the treaty 
with the king of Denmark than he turned hrs 
arms against the Russians, who had undertaken 
■he siege of Narva with* eighty thousand mem 
The Swedish monarch advanced to the relief of 
the place with only eight thousand troops. To 
some repreaeutotiohsthat were madatohim on the 
greet jfefwrfty of numbers, he replied^ " Whet! 

“ Jiqf you doubt whether .tike taog tf “ — J “ 
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" with eight thousand men, ran heat thr czar 
“ of Russia with cighlv thousand ?” Thu Rus- 
^ sians stood the .shock with firmness ■ lint 
I ' after tin f 1 1 cm cut id three hours, their' 

enl rimehments were lorred with- great 
slaughter, and Charles cut cm) Narva in tri- 
umph. On this occasion the czar Peter said, 
“ 1 knew that the Swedes would heat us, Imt in 
“ time they w ill teach us to become their con- 
*' t|iierors.” 

(diaries havin'' passed the winter at Narva, 
entered Livonia, and appeared In the mieli- 
buurhood id Riga. lie iorced a passage in r 
the J)una, on the hanks nf which were po.stetl 
the Poles and Saxons, whom the Swedish mo- 
narch attack id with threat hraverv, and, alter 
an obstinate and hloodv rtigageiinn t , gained a 
complete vielnry. lie then advanced to Mit- 
lau- the capital nf Courlaud, from w licncc hi: 
passed into Lithuania, and entered ill triumph 
the town of Herzen,! where the tzar and the 
Polish sovereign had a few months In fore plan- 
ned his J*truction. Charles now formed the 
grand pfijert ol. dethroning Augustus, kmg'ej 
Poland, *v means of Ins own subjects. Tit * 1 
Poles murmured on seeing their towns en- 
slaved bv Saxon garrisons, and their frontier? 
covered with Russian IriMips. More jealous of 
tlieir liberty than ambitious of coni]urst, they 
ronsi/fered the war with Sweden as an mil l 
measure of the court, in order to furnish a 
pretext for the introduction of foreign soldiers. 

Charles, being informed of the discontents ot 
the Poles, entered into a secret correspondent r 
with the malcontents, and marched to \\ arstw 
w hich opened its gates to him at the H\t sum 
mom. The two contending kings met mV xj 
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cinus plain near filissaw, between the capital 
anil C riii nM . The arm v of Augustus amounted 
li> lu mi v- i i hi r thousand men, \\ Idle I fiat nl 
.( Iiai li s dal lint consist nl in lire llr.m hall that 
• I 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 > L T. Jin' Sv\ f lltsll monarch, however, al- 
I ii ki ll tin- i’ll nn v w it 1 1 nit I'i'i 1 1 il 1 1 y ; ami, I hough 
llii- king nl J *i> I ini ii 1 1 1- r 1 1 nil) ri I every tiling llmt 
< "iilil lie r.xpcc ti:il Irinii u lirav n prince lighting 
I' I ills crown, III- nas defeated p with great 
slaughter ; (In- valnur ami good lerliiiu ul ( hark-! 
prevailed, ami fir gained a r i n 1 1 1 > ) r- 1 1- victory. 
Tire king ui Sweden directed ills march tu t’ra- 
ruiv, m Ji n il immediately surrendered ; anil An- 
(Justus licit min Saxony. A diet, that assent- 
idt-d at Warsaw, declared the elector of Saxony 
ini-ajialik- of wearing tin- crown of ^nlainl ; anil 
( harks, wild said that lie iiatl more plcasufc in 
giving away, than m i -im iji i *-ri n ^ kingdoms, re- 
commended In tin- assiinlrty Stanislaus, a Polish 
unlikniau, who was immediately raised til the 

I JirntiL-. , . 

The ezar determined that sixty thousand Rus- 
» a ns should attar k tli r Sw riles m thqj^uinpicsts. 
g'-s t uriliugly, this prodigious lurc'C ^Hered Po- 
Jaud, divided into si puralr ’erinicsj^iiid was 
jwiiitil In a great number ol Saxons anil Ciixsacs. 

- harks attacked and il i-li-ut ed the Russian 
troops; ami nothing could i m | > r-tl ■- the progress, 
nreijiia] tin- celerity, ol the toinpnnng Swedes. 

II a in er i nl i i |i< 1 1 , tin-, swam over it; and 
tin- Suedi.li uinuarch, at tin- head ot his c 3 \ airy, 
Ulan lied thirty I engine in tw enl\ -lour hours. 
Stritek witli eonsti rnation and dismay ;A these 
rapid in n\ t incuts, w hich appeared altogether 
miraculous, anil reduced to a small number by 
their successive dek-aLs, the Russians retired fie- 

B b 2 yoDil 
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yond the Boristhenes, and left Augustus to his 
fate. That monarch was soon after compelled 
to renounce for ever all pretensions to the crown 
of Poland, and to acknowledge Stanislaus law--' 
fu I sovereign of the kingdom. 

The prediction, however, which the czar ut- 
tered after the battle of Narva, was verified at 
Pultowa. Charles had imprudently marched his 
army into Russia ; where his troops were worn 
down with hunger and fatigue, and continually 
harrassed by the enemy. The czar, having 
cull ccted his forces, advanced to the relief of 
Pultowa, which was invested by the Swedish 
monarch. Charles, who had been vbounded in 
a former engagement, was much indisposed. 
Betrayed, however, by a false idea of honour, 
he wkiuld not wait for the enemy in his entrench- 
ments ; but ordered his troops to attack the 
Russian camp. The llUer, in which the Swedish 
monarch caused himself to be carried, was twice 
overturned, and the second time broken, by the 
j-j enemy’s cannon. After an obstinate and 
1703 engagement, the Swedish army 

w MtntirelY routed and dispersed ; nine^ 
thousand Wt the vanquished were left dead oty 
the field of battle; and a great number surren- 
dered themselves prisoners of war. Charles,' 
accompanied by three hundred of his guards, 
escaped with difficulty to Bender, a Turkish 
town in Moldavia. 

It is a maxim of the Turks to consider as sa- 
cred the person of tlufte unfortunate princes 
who take refuge in the dominions of the grand- 
seignior, and to supply them with the conve- 
niences of life. Agreeably to these liberal 
ideas, the king of Sweden was received atBcu- 

> dir 
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der with every mark of respect. The Turks 
and neighbouring Greeks, w ho had heard of his 
exploits, flocked in crowds to see him. Hisin- 
■flexihle resolution to abstain from wine, and his 
regularity in publicly assisting at divine service, 
math: the Mahometans consider him as a true; 
Mussulman; and inspired them with an ardent 
desire of marching under him to the conquest of 
Russia. • 

That idea still occupied the mind of Charles; 
and, though a fugitive, and destitute of re- 
sources, he still hoped to dethrone the czar, lie 
solicited t|je assistance of the Ottoman Porte; 
and Achmrt III. the reigning sultan, sent him 
a present of a thousand ducats, while the grand- 
vizier said to his envoy, “ I will take your^ing 
“ in one hand, and a sword in the other, anil 
" conduct him to Moscow -at the head of two 
" hundred thousand men.” The czar’s mo#ey, 
how ever, changed the sentiments of the Turkish 
minister, who laid aside *all thoughts 0f a war 
with Russia. The military chest, which Peter 
h^d taken at Pultowa, furnished hin^fivith new 
firms against the vanquished CharW, whose 
\lood-earned treasures were turned against him- 
self. The Swede, nevertheless, found means to 
defeat the cabal by which he was oppressed, and 
to procure the disgrace and banishment of the 
grand-vizier. 

The new minister, who was a man o£«acor- 
ruptiblc integrity, could, not endure the thoughts 
of a war against Russia, which he considered as 
equally unnecessary and unjust ; but he was in- 
duced to observe the rights of hospitality to the 
king of Sweden, to whom lie sent a very consi- 
derably sum of money. That present was ac- 
I B b 3 coinpanied 
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Companied by a letter from the grand-vizier, 
who advised him, in the most respectful terms, to 
return to his own states through Germany, or in. 
some of the French v essels which lay in the har- 
bour of Constantinople. But the haughty and 
.inflexible Swede, who still believed that, he 
should be able to engage the Turks in his project 
of dethroning the czar, obstinately rejected this, 
and every Cther proposal for his quiet return to 
his own dominions. 

Another change of ministry inspired Charles 
with new hopes; and, at length, the grand- 
seignior gave orders to attack the territories of 
Peler with two hundred thousand men. The 
czar, informed of the determination of the Otto- 
man court)' marched his army into Moldavia, 
where, on the banks of the Pruth, he found him- 
self in a perilous situation, being surrounded by 
the enemy. From this imminent danger he w as 
rescued by the dexterity of Catharine, who had 
not yet'atrained the i*knk of empress, and who 
gained the grand-vizier and his council by va- 
luable presents. The king of Sweden, who had 
been informed or the perilous situation of the 
czar, hastened from Bender to behold the rui-Ji 
of his rival, and arrived in the Turkish camp on 
the day subsequent to the treaty. 

Being told of the peace which the grand- 
vizier had concluded with Peter, Charles was 
inflamed with resentment, and reproached the 
Turkish minister for hig conduct. “ I have a 
" right,” said the grand-vizier calmly.. " to 
" make either peace or war; and our law com- 
" mands us to spare tmr enemies, when they im- 
" plore our clemency.” The Turkish minister, 
however, was disgraced for not paying m/ire ne- 

Szard 
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gard to the claims of Charles. The grand- 
vizier, who succeeded him, was still less dis- 
posed to favour the views of the Swedish mo- 
narch, and reduced his pension. Every attempt 
of Charles to kindle a new war between the 
Turks and Russian* proved ineffectual ; and the 
divan, wearied with his perpetual importunities, 
resolved tosend him back into Sweden, attended 
by a sufficient guard. The fugitiv%, however, 
slill persevered in his demand of an army. 

Indignant at the conduct of Charles, thesultan 
convoked an extraordinary divan, and spoke to 
the following effect : — 1 have scarcely known 
" the king of Sweden, except by his defeat, at 
“ Rultowa, and bv his request that I would grant 
•' him an asylum in my dominions. *1 hav^not, 
“ I believe, any need of his assistance, nor any 
" cause to love or to feaj him. Nevertheless, 
“ without being influenced by any othenmo- 
" tives than the hospitality of a Mussulman, I 
“ have received, protectefl, and mamtaflied him- 
" self, his ministers, officers, and soldiers; and, 
“ for the space of three years and a half, have 
" loaded him with favours.! He asked money 
t‘ of me to pay his expenccs, though I defray 
“ them all : I sent him more than he had de- 
" nianded. I have offered him a guard to 
“ escort him into his own dominions; but he 
" refuses to depart, under pretence that it is 
"/fot sufficiently numerous, and requires a 
“ whole army. Will it, therefore, be a viola- 
" tion of the laws of hospitality to send that 
" jjrmce away ; and will foreign powers charge 
" me»with injustice and cruelty if I shall employ 
" Ibrle in compelling him to depart 
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The council unanimously determined, that 
compulsory means should be adopted, if neces- 
sary. An order to that effect, was immediately 
sent to the bashaw of Bender, who waited on 
the king of Sweden, and informed him of it. 
In return for the gentleness and delicacy with 
which he acquitted himself of the former part 
of his commission, lie received from Charles this 
brutal answer:— “ Obey your master, if you 

dare; and leave me instantly !” The bashaw 
needed not this insult to animate him to his 
duly. He coolly prepared to execute tile orders 
of his sovereign; and Charles, in spite of the 
earnest entreaties of his friends and servants, 
resolved with three hundred Swedes to oppose an 
army of twenty thousand Turks and Tartars. 

Accordingly, the king of Sweden having 
caused regular entrenchments to be thrown up 
for the purpose of defence, the enemy attacked 
the Swedish fortifications, and the cannon began 
to play, r The little camp was instantly forced, 
and most of the three hundred Swedes were 
made pr^oners. Charles, who was on horse- 
back, sought refuge in his house, together with i 
a few general officers and domestics. With 
these, he fired from the windows upon the Turks 
and Tartars, of whom two hundred were killed, 
and bravely maintained himself till the edifice 
was in flames. In this extremity, a centinel had 
the presence of mind to observe, that the chan- 
cery-house, which was only about fifty yards 
distant, had a stone roof^ and was proof against 
fire, and in which they might defend themselves 
to the last. “Thera is a true Swede !", oried 
Charles, rushing out, like a madman, at thp i^ead 
pf a few desperadoes. From respect to the I JL 't- 

‘ sou 
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son of the Icings the Turks at first recoiled; but, 
recollecting the orders they had received, they 
surrounded the Swedes, and made them pri- 
soners. Charles, being in boots, entangled him- 
self with his spurs, and fell; on which, a num- 
ber of janizaries sprang upon him. In order to 
save himself the mortification of surrendering 
his sword, he threw it into the air; and some 
of the Turks taking hold of his legs* and others 
of his arms, he was carried in that manner to 
the tent of the bashaw. That officer, ' n ^ jy 
obedience to the orders of the divan, sent jyj 3 ' 
the Swedish monarch in a covered cha- 
riot to Denintica, a small town at the distance of 
ten leagues from Adrianople, where the empe- 
ror then resided with his court. • 

In consequence, however, of the intrigues of 
Charles, a sudden change took place in the se- 
raglio. One vizier was disgraced, and anqfher 
strangled, But, though the mii^try of I he 
Porte was changed, the condition of thcdSwedish 
monarch continued the same, and he remained 
a prisoner at Demotica. Lest the Turjfs should 
not pay him the respect due tg his royal person, 
or exact from him any thing beneath his dig- 
nity, he determined to confine himself to his 
bed, during his captivity, under pretence of 
sickness; and to this resolution he adhered for 
ten months. 


At- length, Charles, despairing of arming the 
Purte in his favour, signified to the grand-vizier 
hit desire of returning’, through Germany, to 
his-puh dominions. The Turkish minister en- 
deartVred to facilitate that event. On his ap- 
grgifl^Jto the frontiers of Germany, the king of 
had 4he satisfaction to learn that the 
% I emperor 
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emperor had given orders he should be received 
in every part of the imperial territories, with 
all the respect due to his rank. Charles, how- 
ever, had no inclination to exhibit the prisoner 
ofliender. He, therefore, dismissed the Turkish 
convoy that attended him on the confines of 
Transilvania, and assembled his Swedish fol- 
lowers, to whom he said, “ Give yourselves no 
“ uneasiness concerning my person ; bnt repair 
“ with all possible speed to Stralsund.” He 
took with him only a young colonel, for whom 
he entertained an affection, and set out in dis- 
guise in the dress of a German officer. At the 
end of tile first day’s ride, his companion, over- 
powered by fatigue, was obliged to stop ; but 
Charles pursued his route through all Germany; 
and, after a journey of sixteen days, arrived at 
midnight at the gates of Stralsund. The een- 
tinel refused to inform the governor of the ar- 
rivdf of an unknown person, and the king 
threatened to have hyn hanged the next morn- 
ing. On the gates being opened, the stranger 
was introduced to the governor, who, half asleep, 
asked him whether he brought any news from 
the king, whose arrival- a vague rumour taught 
the people to expect. -‘What! Dueker!” ex- 
claimed Charles, “ do not my most faithful ser- 
vants remember me ?” Recognising his so- 
vereign, the governor fell on his knees before 
him; and the intelligence of the king’s arrival 
was instantly spread through the city by ^ie 
ringing of bells and the roar of artillery. Stalt- 
ing from their slumbers, the inhabitants ..em- 
braced and congratulated each other on 
ful event. Charles, having passed sixteen 
without lying down to rest, threv c himst^ona 

/ bed. 
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bed, where he slept a few hours; after which 
he rose and reviewed the troops of the gar- 
risrm. 

'• During the inactivity of the Swedish mo- 
narch at Bender and Demotica, his enemies had 
been busily employed in attacking on every side 
his abandoned kingdom. The Danes asserted 
their ancient pretensions; Russia possessed her- 
self of the provinces bordering oto her domi- 
nions; and Brandenburg and Hanover enlarged 
their territories at the expence of Sweden. 
Through the influence of the czar, Stanislaus 
had been driven from the throne of Poland, on 
which Augustus was replaced. Embarrassed, 
and ignorant how to stop the progress of inva- 
sion, the senators proposed to treat with the 
enemies of their country, but were answered, 
that no dependence could be placed on an as- 
sembly which was so enslaved ; that when jhev 
had attempted to remonstrate on the conduct of 
Charles, he wrote to his chancellor, 'fc If they 
“ prove refractory, I will send one of my boots 
“ to govern them.” , 

Whilst the king lived in a (tate of impotence 
at Bender, where he was only tolerated and sup- 
ported through favour, and saw no probable re- 
source within his reach, he was told that Stanis- 
laus wished to renounce the Polish diadem, for 
the sake of enjoying peace. “ If Stanislaus,” 
saiii-he, "will nut consent to be king of Roland, 
" must chuse another.” After Charles had 
bt^n taken prisoner, and was on the road to 
AgFriq^iople, he was informed that that priori* 
wajj'so in the hands of the Turks; upon which 
iiJk'A'ojied to the person who announced this in- 
telhVnce, “dRuu to him, my dear Fabricius.! 
; . f Tell 
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" Tell him never to make peace with Augustus ; 
" and assure him that our affairs will soon 
" change." 

No sooner had the Swedish monarch arrived 
at Stralsund, than, without considering the 
Wretched state of his affairs, he immediately dis- 
patched orders to all his generals to renew the 
war with fresh vigour. Intoxicated by the 
phrensy of rglory, all the young men crowded 
to the standard of their king, and none remained 
for the labours of agriculture, except the aged 
and the infirm, who were little qualified to save 
Sweden from a famine with which she was 
threatened. 


jj On opening the campaign, however, 
1 Charles was surrounded by such a multi- 
tude of enemies, that valour or conduct, 
without a greater faTce, could be of little service. 
The combined army of Prussians, Danes, and 
Saxons invested Stralsund ; in hopes that the 
king would there perish, be taken prisoner, or 
compelled to make peace. Charles, who sus- 
tained tlje siege in person, performed, as usual, 
prodigies of valpur. Fearing to fall into the 
hands of his enemies, he embarked in a small 


vessel, and, by favour of the night, passed 
safely through the Danish fleet, and was landed 
in Sweden ; and the town capitulated the next 


day. 

The.baron Goertz, Charles’s minister, a'Hjwn 
of a bold and active genius, and fertile inuhe- 
sources, induced him to kdopt a dilferent.pUnAif 
warfare, and to conclude a peace With'&kiHift' 
Having, therefore, effected a reconctft«f»?ii( l t»e- 
tween hi« master and the czar, he suggt 
Charles that it would be an uniiliportai/^yen* 

| geanc* - 
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geance to dismember the states of Ila-nover, or 
even to subdue the whole, and that he ought to 
snatch the crown of England from George I. 
rfho had taken part against him during his mis- 
fortunes, and to reinstate the family of king 
James on the throne of Great Britain. In order 
to accomplish thi,s object, Goertz formed an al- 
liance between Sweden and Russia, by the in- 
tervention of the cardinal Alberonif an Italian, 
a man of equal activity and enterprise; and the 
court of Madrid projected a marriage between 
James’s son, commonly denominated the Pre- 
tender, and Anne Petrowna, daughter of the 
czar. 

The impetuosity of Charles Xlt. the alliance 
he had formed, and the ambition of his minister, 
seemed ready to overturn the system of Europe. 
In the interval, how ever, p of. preparing for 111 at 
great enterprize, the Swedish monarch thought 
proper to invade Norway, in order to wrest it 
irom the king of Denmark, and thus iiMemuiiy 
himself for the provinces which he had ceded to 
the czar. Notwithstanding the chain* of steep 
njountains, which form a battier between the 
two states, Charles made an incursion into Nor- 
way, penetrated to the heart of 1 lie kingdom, 
and, in the month of December, when the 
ground was covered with ice and sntVW, and the 
air intensely cold, laid siege to Eredericshall, a 
•troiy^ly fortified town. Many of the eoldieri 
were frozen to death, ajid, in order to animate 
hiAtroops, the Swedish monarch exposed him- 
selfVo^all the rigour of the climate, and to th« 
danjf of the siege; and, covered only with 
iii* sU»ag, usually slept in the open air: One 
night, .is he v ew ed them carrying on their ap- 

VoL. XXII. C c p roach til 
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pruachesby star-light, ho M as killed by an half- 
pound ball, discharged from a cannon loaded 
with grape-shot, 'ihough he expired without 
a groan, the moment ho had received the blow 
he had instinctively grasped the hilt of his 
sword, and was found in that position, so ex- 
tremely characterise of his mind. 

^ Thus feil Charles XII. a prince pos- 
sessld of many eminent, and few amiable 
qualities. Ii" was rigidly just, but void 
of. lenity; romanticly brave, yet blind to con- 
sequences; prqfusely generous, without know- 
ing how to oblige: temperate, without delicacy ■ 
a stranger to the pleasures of society, and only 
slightly acquainted with books; a Goth in his 
man-tiers, and a savage in his resentments. In 
short, he was little formed to conciliate love, or. 
procure esteem. But his wonderful intrepidity 
and perseverance in enterprize, his firmness un- 
der misfortune, his contempt of danger, and his 
enthusiastic passion tor glory, will ever com- 
mand the admiration of mankind. 


CHAP. IV. 

From the Death qf Charles XII. to the present 
Time. 

A.DTy^VN the death of Charles Xfh his 
1719. sister Ulrira-Eleonora, wife tj\the 

prince of Hesse, assumed the Swedish scejttre, 
as the gift of the states, not as her own Woedi- 
tary right. The senate made some ci^Jtions 
with that princess, which emancipateJ[JjFc as-, 
semblv from the state of subjection, in whioh it 
J f -had 
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had been held by the late monarch, The op- 
pression of the king was not so much attributed 
to Charles as to his minister G’oertz, who treated 
the people with great pride and hauteur, and 
who, after the death ot his muster, atoned by 
the loss of his head for his past inlluence, and 
for the imperious and arbitrary use which he, 
had made of it. The restrictions imposed upon 
the regal power restored some equilibrium to the 
government, and pleased the Sweifes, who al- 
lowed Eleonora to associate her husband, ^ p 
Frederic, prince of Hesse, with herself on 
the throne. 

No sooner was the new government esta- 
blished, than the Swedes turned their views to 
peace, and signed three treaties with the belli- 
gerent powers; one with the king oi Gi'eaUlai'i- 
' tain, as elector of Hanover, to whom the queen 
of Sweden ceded the due hies of Bremen and 
Verden, in consideration of a million Df»rix- 
dollars ; another with the, king of Prussia, who 
restored Stralsund and the isle of Rugen, and 
retained Stetin and the isles of Usedom and W ul- 
lin ; and a third with the Danish momfrch, who 
kept part of the duchy of SlcsVick, and gave up 
Wismar, on condition that the fortifications 
should not"be rebuilt. Russia still continued to 
carry on the war; but an .English squadron be- 
ing sent to the assistance of Sweden, the czar 
recalled his fleet, and a peace was at length 
concluded between the two hostile croons, by 
wiich Peter retained •possession of tiie ^ ^ 
provinces of Livonia, Estonia, and In- | - ^ | 
griaj, with parts of Carelia and of l iu- 
lanr . 
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The states nf Sweden at this tirtie required, 
indeed, that peace should be procured, whatever 
might be the concessions demanded; and the 
condition 0/ this kingdom makes us shudder, 
and calls forth our lamentations for those nations 
governed by princes who are infatuated by a 
passion for war. All the- veteran soldiers had 
disappeared, being either killed or captured by 
the enemy tl The armies were composed of 
young recruits, raw and inexperienced in the 
profession of arms, and who had not the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring military skill from the super- 
intendence and example of Charles. The taxes 
were numerous and oppressive, and" the people 
groaned under the weight of their burdens. 
Destitute ot money and credit, Sweden was un- 
abl^to resist any longer the attacks of her ene- 
mies. Her commence was ruined, industry un- 
nerved, and the marine destroyed. Entire 
TintPes were covered w r ith ruins; and conster- 
nation a.nd dismay pervaded the whole king- 
dom. 

Frederic and his consort, having thus restored 
peace and tranquility to their subjects, by the 
treaties concluoea with the belligerent powers, 
endeavoured to re-establish the prosperity and 
commerce of the nation. But the success of 
their operations was impeded by the refractory 
and turbulent disposition of the senate; who, too 
proud of the power which they had regained 
after tne death of Charles, became jealous of 
the power of the king, and on almost every f>c- 
rasian opposed his wishes. After the deatjl of 
his wife, Ulrica, who was greatly beloved by the 
Swedes, Frederic stood in need of all his pru- 
dence and moderation to support his authority, 

and 
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and to procure a settlement of the succession, 
without disturbances. The states nomi- ^ j-j 
natcd Adolphns-Frudewc, who was a near ( 
kinsman of the deceased queen, and of 
tiie house of Holstein, tube hereditary prince of 
the crown of Sweden. 

- The long reigns of these nionnrehs, though 
peaceable, were nevertheless not free from trou- 
bles. In Sweden factions arose \jliieh became 
the watch-words of an entire nation, and whose 
vulgar appellations were the "Hats,” and the 
“ Caps.” The former consisted of those that 
were attached to the royal prerogative, and 
were desirous of re-establishing the administra- 
tion of government on the footing on which it 
had stood during the reigns of Chajles XI. Gus- 
tavus- Adolphus, and Charles-Gustavus. 4t was 
well known that this party, w ith which the no- 
bles and clergy sided, 'were favoured bv the 
king and his council. The sentiments 6f the 
Caps were directly advnrse to those q£lhe Hats,, 
ana breathed nothing but the liberty and privi- 
leges of the senate. With these were^united the 
principal burghers, and the t most distinguished 
•members of the order of the peasants. Besides 
those two factions, a third party was formed, 
called the “ Hunting-caps,” who consisted of 
individuals from all the different classes of the 
people ; and who, by their accession or defec- 
tion, gave to or took from either of tjte others 
a preponderant influence. 

Little repressed Frederic, and still less 
restrained by the feeble interposition of Adol- 
ph'us-Frederic, the Swedish senate had assumed 
a sway which frequently mortified the two mo, 

C c 3 narehs- 
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j-j narchs. On the death of the former, 
the latter prince ascended the throne of 
Sweden without "the least disturbance ^ 
and, of his own accord, took an oath, in the as-' 
sembly of the senate, that he would never at- 
tempt to introduce despotic authority, but 
maintain the liberties of the people, and rule 
according to the established laws and govern- 
ment of the kingdom. But the senate, by dint 
of remonstrances and of opposition to the royal 
will, in matters which seemed to affect the pub- 
lic welfare, had acquired a degree of credit, 
which rendered the Caps predominant. The 
king had been obliged to abandon to popular 
justice, or vengeance, valuable generals and en- 
vied ministers, whose zeal for the support of 
the regal authority and the views of France- had 
given offence. 

A Indignant at what he deemed the un- 

due influence of the senate, Adolphus 
endeavoured to’ change the form of go- 
vernment, and to increase the power of the. 
crown bje diminishing that of the states. The 
design, however, - being discovered, several 
persons of rauk were convicted as principals in 
this conspiracy, and condemned to suffer death. 
The Swedish monarch threatened to resign the 
crown, and to retire into his hereditary domi- 
nions j but he was dissmded from his purpose 
by the people, who espoused his cause in op- 
position to the senate. The party of the Hats, 
however, had not the skill to avail themselves 
of the ascendency which the king gained in the 
general diet. Tliey constituted, indeed, a ma- 
jority in that assembly ; but, as they did not 
possess any fixed plan, nor knew on what to 

determine, 
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determine, the meeting was of no real service 
to the monarch. 

Adolphus concluded'a treaty with the . _ 
French and Imperial courts; and the -VT T 
Swedes, after many debates between the ' 
king and the senate, declared w r ar against tha 
Prussian monarch, and invaded Pomerania’. 
Their first acts of hostility wer&directed against 
the towns of Anclam and Beinnim : and they 
afterwards attacked the fortress of Pcnnemunde, 
on the river Pone, of which they made them- 
selves masters. General Lehwald, however, 
who commanded tha royal army of Prussia, 
attacked the Swedes with thirty thousand men, 
and compelled them to abandon their several 
ronquests, and to retire under tl*e cannon of 
Stralsund ; and the enemy possessed thciffselvei 
of a great part of Swedish Pomerania. But the 
Swedes afterwards defeated the Prussians jn dif- 
ferent engagements, and over-ran Pomerania; 
though they were always compelled to retire* 
to Stralsund, before the end of each campaign. 
The Swedish senate having become little better 
than pensioners to the crovwji of France, it was 
chiefly through the influence of the court of 
Versailles, who intrigued with the senators, 
that Adolphus had been obliged to take part in, 
the war against Prussia : but, as this measure 
was not only diaagTeoable to the. nation in gene- 
ral but to the king himself, the Swedes Refer 
made so mean and despicable an appearance. 
Accordingly, after several spiritless campaigns, 
a peace was eoncludod between tha two , p 
nations, which 1 oft matters just m they ' * 

stood at tha commencement, of the " 
tsontest. 


Adolphus- 
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Adolphus-Frederic, who was of a mild anti 
pacific disposition, was distinguished for can- 
dour, and endued with a 1 beneficence and good- 
ness of heart which render his memory respected 
^ jj and revered to the present time. His 
jjijl reign, however, was turbulent, and he 
died dispirited, leaving the crown, at his 
death, to hi; son Gustav us, who had already 
felt its thorns. 

Gustavus III. who, at the demise of his fa- 
ther, was travelling in foreign countries, was 
no sooner informed of that event than he 
hastened out of France, and arrived at Stock- 
holm, where he was received with" the most 
lively acclamations of joy, and proclaimed king 
of Sweden. B Horn witli talents that would have 
reflected lustre on any rank, or any station, he 
cultivated with care his natural endowments ; 
and his education was suitable to his birth, and 
excellently adapted to a situation which seemed 
c tu requiraethe greatest exertion of abilities. Bv 
a graceful and commanding oratory, and the 
most insingaling mariner and address, he engaged 
the hearts of those \yho beheld him only in pub- 
lic ; and by an extent of knowledge and depth 
of judgment he excited the approbation of others, 
who had an opportunity of approaching his per- 
son, They could not, however, suspect him of 
.that genius fur intrigue, of that bold and enter- 
prising spirit, by which he was afterwards dis- 
tinguished ; nor could they hope that a prince, 
possessed of such abilities, whilst he exerted 
himself in promoting his own peculiar interests, 
should nevertheless endeavour to increase the 
happiness and prosperity of thq people. He 
cultivated with equal success the art of goverp- 
- ing 
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ing and of pleasing ; and he knew in what man- 
ner to gain the respect and obtain the ailec- 
tions of his subjects. .Under the appearance of 
Ihe most disinterested patriotism, lie concealed 
an ambition great as his talents ; and covered 
it with a zeal for the welfare of his subjects, 
which might prevent the most sagacious from 
penetrating hu designs on the liberties of his 
country. 

Suc% were the talents, such was the ambi- 
tion, cr a prince destined to wield a sceptre 
that could afford no scope for the one, no grati- 
fication for the other. Master of every popular 
art in a popular government, he had to submit 
to the caprice of a senate, or the dictates of a 
foreign minister. Fully equal tj the task of 
governing others, he was allowed no wilt of his 
own: possessed of the afflictions af his people, 
he was only to enjuy tlfe name and shadow of 
royalty : and he was to refrain from grasping at 
that power which formed the first inject of hi* 
wishes. 

The demonstrations of joy testifysd by the 
people on the king's arriva^ at Stockholm were 
extreme. Gustavus received all who approach- 
ed him with amiable affability, and extended 
his popularity to the remotest part of his domi- 
nions. Twice a week he gave audience to hie 
people, and listened to the meanest of his sub- 
jects with the dignity of a sovereign, and the 
tenderness of a father. The Swedish monarch 
endeavoured to persuade the principal men in 
the nation, that his attachment to the constitu- 
tion of his country v'as. sincere and inviolable; 
that he was perfectly satisfied with the share of 
power which the laws bad allotted him; and 

that 
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that his greatest glory consisted in being th 
first citizen of a free and independent people 
These professions excited the suspicions of a 
few; but they lulled great numbers into a fataF 
security. Those, who possessed a greater share 
of penetration, perceiv ed that, notwithstanding 
the king’s outward appearance of impartiality, 
bis favourites were ail .selected from the faction 
of the Hats; ,jiud that the whole administration 
acted conformably to the court of Versailles. 

Gustavus thought it necessary to make the 
experiment at a considerable distance from the 
metropolis, in order that it might operate, in 
some degree, before the senate and states should 
receive information of it, and acquire a matu- 
rity of strength before they could impede its 
force. '-The small city and strong fortress of 
Ciiristianstadt in Scania, about two hundred and 
fifty miles from Stockholm, seemed to afford 
every ^advantage for the purpose, and was ac- 
^ curlingly selected. Prince Charles, the 
1772 * k ' n S s brother, set out for that pro- 
vince, and prince Frederic-Adolphus 
went to the neighbouring territory of. Ostrogo- 
thia; both having regiments and principal com- 
mands in the army, and being greatly beloved 
by the troops. 

Every thing now being in readiness, an in- 
surrection was excited among the garrison of 
Christian^adt ; and one Hellechius, a captain, 
at the head of the soldiers, seized on the maga- 
zines, arms, and fortifications. Prince Charles, 
who was at Carlscroon when the news arrived 
of the revolt, immediately embraced the oppor- 
tunity, which his ramc and quality afforded him, 
•f assembling the troops, of whom he took th« 

command, 
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command, and marched towards Chri.stianstadt. 
His brother, prince Frederic, at the same time, 
put himself at the h(*ad of the soldiers iii Os r 
trogotiiia. 

In the mean time, the misunderstanding be- 
tween the king and the senate, without break- 
ing forth into open rupture, had manifested it- 
self by alarming preparations. The king had 
surrounded his person with a guar^ of one hun- 
dred and fifty men, who never quitted him. 
The dilferent strong posts in Stockholm had 
been seized by the senate, who had nominated, 
as governor of the city, a man entirely devoted 
to them.' The principal officers of the army 
were Caps; and, without cashiering those sus- 
pected of attachment to the kiu^, the senate 
removed them from their respective corp* under 
pretext of various services; insomuch that the 
senatorial assembly coufd be certain of collect- 
ing around them the dilferent regiments, ^vhen- 
ever they chose to command their attendance. . 

No sooner was the senate informed of the in- 
surrection at Chri.stianstadt, and of the subse- 
quent, proceedings of the king’s brothers, than, 
sensible that the troops quartered in Stock- 
holm were too much attached to Gustav us (o 
place any dependence on their fidelity, they 
dispatched orders to the regiments of Upland 
and Sundermania to march with the greatest ex- 
pedition to the capital. They comnjanded the 
cavalry, composed of the burghers, to mount 
their horses, and to Fix patroles in all proper 
and convenient parts ol the city and suburbs, 
and appointed the senator count Railing, who 
was also considered as prime minister, to be ge- 
neral in chief, with all the authority they could 
3 confer 
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confer., The king was also required hot to de- 
part from Stockholm, and desired to recall hi* 
brothers without delay. . 

Though Gustavus seemed totally dormant afid 
inactive with respect to the present transactions, 
it is evident that he was taking the mo3t etlcctual 
measures to accomplish the great designs he had 
in view, to the success of which nothing con- 
tributed so much as the admirable silence and 
secrecy with which they were conducted : 
but things were now come to a crisis which 
would no longer admit of disguise and dissimu- 
lation. The arrival of the two regiments, 
which had been sent for by the senate, might 
have overthrown the whole project; and the 
king, therefore, precipitated matters to an im- 
mediate conclusion. 

Early in the motning of the nineteenth, of 
August, Gustavus sent for all the Hat*, whom he 
thou^it attached to his person, mounted on 
rhorseback, r and reviewed the regiment of artil- 
lery. As he passed through the streets, he 
showed himself more civil than usual to all he 
met; and bowed fsgniliarly to the lowest of the 
people. On returning to the palace, he took 
the commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
into the guard house, and harangued them with 
nil that eloquence of which he was so perfect a 
master. He insinuated that his life was in danger, 
and exposed to them, in the strongest light, the 
wretched state of the kingdom, the shackles in 
which it was held by meatis of foreign gold, and 
the dissentions and troubles which had distract- 
ed the diet for so long a time He assured them 
that his only design was to banish corruption, 
restore true liberty, and revive the ancient 

lustre 
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lustre of Sweden ; and, disclaiming all absolute 
power, concluded his speech with the following 
words : " I am obligad to defend my own li- 

“ berty, and that of the kingdom, against the 
*' aristocracy which feigns. Will you be faith* 
“ ful to me, as your forefathers were to Gusta- 
•' vus Vasa and Gustavos Adolphes ? and I will 
" risk my life for your welfare, and for that 
" of my country.” A gloomy silery:e pervaded 
the whole assembly. ".What!" exclaimed the 
king, astonished and confused, " does nobody 
" answer me >”■ — “ Yes,” replied a yonng offi- 
cer, “ we will all follow you. Is there any man 
“ among uf so base as to desert his king ?” — ■ 
These words decided the busihess i and each in- 
dividual’present took the oath of fidelity to the 
ki "g. 

Tiie officers Were Ordered to assemble the 
Soldiers; and GuStavus ’ advanced from, the 
guard-house to the parade, in order to harangue 
the troops, who were wholly unacquainted with 
his designs, and had been accustomed to pay 
obedience only to the commands of ti\g senate. 
He addressed them in nearljj the same words 
that he had used to the officers, and obtained 
coual success. In the mean time, the emissaries 
fl *Tiie king had spread a report that Gustavus 
had been arrested by order of the senate. The 
populace, therefore, flocked to the palace irt 
great numbers; and, arriving just as his majesty 
had concluded his speech to the guards, testified 
h.v reiterated acclamations their joy at seeing 
him safe. 

Tlie senators were now immediately secured. 
They had beheld from the window of the conn- 
C ibchamber.the tumult, on the parade ; and, at fe 
Vol. XXII. D d k m 
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loss to know the meaning of the shoots which 
they heard, attempted to send some of iheir 
membersto gain intelligence of what was passing. 
But thirty grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, 
opposed their egress, and informed them that 
it was the king's pleasure Lhey should remain 
tvhere they were. The senatorsbegan to threaten, 
but were only answered by having the gate* 
shut and lotted upon them. 

Gustavus then mounted his horse, and being 
followed by his officers, with their swords drawn, 
a large body of soldiers, and numbers of the po- 
pulace, paraded the streets of Stockholm. He 
ordered the gates of the city to be shut; and, in 
the name of the senate, sent orders to the troops 
on their ma^ch, who were now not more than a 
leagilfe distant, to return to their former stations. 
Ignorant of the transactions in the city, and 
supposing that the command had really come 
from the senate, they immediately obeyed. 
With tli/x game facility Gustavus made himself 
master of all the posts, and obliged all the peo- 
ple to tajte a new oath of allegiance to him. 

Thus wag this great and unnaralleled revolu- 
tion accomplished ; and an extensive nation tie 
priced of its liberties in a single morning, with 
out bloodshed, without noise, without tumuh, 
and without opposition. The king repaired to 
the castle ; and, having sent for the foreign mi- 
nisters,. informed them that it was with the 
greatest sorrow he had agreed to the measure of 
which they had been Witnesses, and which he 
had been obliged to take for the security of bis 
person, and the prosperity of the state. 

On the following day, which was the 2ist of 
August, tlie king assembled the diet, in order to 

abolish 
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abolish the old, and establish the new, form of 
government. Gustavus took such decisive mea- 
sures, for the completion of this great act, as 
Committed nothing to the hazard of chance., or 
to the' caprice of fortune. A large detachment 
of the guards were posted in the morning in the 
square where the house of nobles stands ; the 
palace was invested on every side with troops ; 
all the garrison were under arms; cannon were 
planted in the great court of the hall, where the 
states were assembled ; and everv thing had the 
appearance, not only of war,but of the immediate 
attack of an enemy. 

Being thfts conveniently secured in this place 
of terrors, it was not a matter of much consider- 
ation whether they should accede t» the propo- 
sitions that were to be made to them. Tliffking 
entered the hall in his royal-attire; and, having 
the silver hammer of Gustavus Adolphus ig his 
hand, he made with it the signal for silence. 
After a speech of considefcible length, an which 
he recounted the motives which had induced 
him to act in the present manner, and tfie causes 
that had occasioned the late transactions, he read 
to them the plan of a new form of government, 
which he had ready- prepared. This piece, 
■^ffleh consisted of nfty-seven articles, was of 
great length, and imported that the king was to 
chase the senate himself; that he was to have 
the power of convoking, proroguing, «nd dis- 
solving the diet at his pleasure ; that he was to 
have the sole disposition of the army, naty, and 
finances, and of all the employments civil and 
military. It did not expressly ordain that the 
king should have a right to impose new taxes ; 
W it provided that those which already existed 
D d 2 should 
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should be perpetual ; and that, in case of hostile, 
invasion, or other urgent necessity, the monarch 
was at liberty to augment them at his discretion, 
until there should be an opportunity of a»r 
#en»bling a diet. Finally, .it decreed that the 
♦tales should not deliberate on any matter ex- 
cept such as were laid before them by the . 'ng. 

The whole of this piece being read. Cm vus 
asked them ,if they would give him their < ih to 
observe this form of government. Wei . rea- 
dily conceive that no assembly was tv more 
unanimous: the e was not a single dh.-n ■ tie nt 
voice, nor any debate upon the subject; and I be 
whole diet was immediately sworn in the pre- 
sence of the king. The new form was then 
signed and pealed; and, this great work being 
finally accomplished, Gustav us, with an appear- 
ance of piety, observed that it was nece&a-ry to 
return thanks to Almighty God for his assistance 
W this occasion, and taking a psalm-book out 
Cfcfhis packet, began to sing the To Deum iu 
which he was accompanied by the whole assem- 
bly withrgreat reverence. 

The constitution was sent into the difl'civ ut 
provinces, and every where received without 
murmur, and without opposition. The king 
Was not negligent in putting the internal goveew- 
ment of the kingdom into hands in whic h he 
could confide: nor did he forget to provide ini 
those who had distinguished themselves in fa- 
vour of the revolution. Prince Charles ivas 
created duke of Sunderihania, and appointed to 
the government of Scania, Hailand, Blackingcn, 
Bahur-Laha, and Sena land ; prince Frederic 
Adolphus, duke of Ostrogoth i a, with the ini- 
jMartont province qf Finland ; and the king's 

mother. 
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,»n k er, the queen dowager, was appointed go- 
verness of the Swedish jjrovintcs in Germany. 

I- the first diet, however, which met ^ ^ 
after “the revolution, it was manifest that ' ' 

the seeds of dissention had taken deep ' ' ' 
root in the minds even of those who filled the 
highest offices of the state. In this assembly 
the king endeavoured to re-establish the ancient 
clas. s of the Swedish nobles ; the high nubility, 
the juestrian order, and the gentry. Each class 
was to vote separately ; and, as every question 
w as to be de' ided by the majority of the classes, 
vhich Gustavus flattered himself wo’dd be 
easily obtained, behopedthat thepeople would be 
amused with the i ,ow of representation, while 
the real power remained in his ow n fiands-Jlut in 
this expectation, the views of the sovereign were 
disappointed: the > igher order, who felt their 
ow n consequence, becarr.e untrai .able ; aiftl the 
lower house, who saw themselves degraded by, 
his arrangement, entered into a state of impla- 
cable opposition. notion was made to ascer- 
tain and limit the royal prerogative, dhd Gusta- 
vos found it necessary to dissolve the states. 

Another diet, which the Swedish mo. ^ ^ 
tiarch assembled, was not more satisfac- j^gg' 
tory to his views. Most of the measures 
proposed by the king were rejected ; and, in 
urder.to obtain one point, the establishment of 
granaries under his inspection, he was obliged to 
relinquish a prerogative attached to the crown 
by tfaeold constitution, from the reign of tJusta- 
vus Adolphus, that, when the orderaof thy diet 
ah (raid be divided nurwy question, tit* d<*anat» 
■nation should be referred to the sovereign. TUf 
diet was dissolved with unequivocal lyvpWti of 
Dda din- 
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dissatisfaction, and with mutual recriminations 
between the king and its leading members. 

Hurried on by that love of glory which all 
nations extol, though it is generally the cattse n( 
th eir misfortunes, Gustavos was nut satisfied with 
She celebrity that he had acquired by the revo- 
lution affected in his own country : he had fre- 
quently said, that a war was necessary, in order 
to characterise a reign ; and in vain did his un- 
cle, the Great Frederic of Prussia, recommend 
to him pacific measures. The Swedish monarch, 
not contented with repose, desired at all event* 
to be a conqueror. Though Gustav u* had added 
to the royal power in Sweden, he was still the 
monarch of p a proud and independent people: 
his rights, though extended, werenot unlimited j 
and the constitution, which Jte himself had di- 
gested and sworn to* maintain, invested him 
with'every power necessary to defend his do- 
minions ; ^but expressly denied him that of un- 
dertaking an offensive war, without the consent 
of the four orders of the kingdom. He pretend- 
ed to be alarmed at the armament which the 
empress of Russia was fitting out against thr 
Ottoman Porte, and presented to the Russian 
^ jj court a menacing note, by which he r & 
quired Catharine to disarm, and to ec- 
* cept his mediation between her and the 
Turks, tp restore to Turkey all that had heea 
taken from it during the last war, and to rein' 
state Sweden in the possess ion of Finland and 
Ingria, even to within two leagues of Peters- 
burg. Ho insisted that the court of Ruetm 
d to tdd return a Yu at No, without modification, 
tad declared war in cats of refusal. 

‘MWttaitfng for mnimclt (fast outraefdinary 
i - J - note. 
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note, ha put himself at the head of his army, 
and advanced to the frqntiersof Finland. He re- 
fused all conference with generals, whom the 
empress sent to negotiate with him; and he 
every where spread the assertion that the Rus- 
sians intended to invade Sweden, and had ad- 
ready committed hostilities. Catharine, who 
was proud of her power, and intoxicated by tho 
splendour of her reign, had been lulled into an 
imprudent confidence, and could not believe 
that the Swedish monarch would dare to attack 
her. The infatuation of the empress was so 
great, that, her squadron had received orders to 
sad for the Archipelago ; and, if Gustavus had 
been four days later in declaring wpr, he would 
have found the sea open, Cronstadt without 
ships, and Petersburg destitute of defence. 

In proportion as the empress had been blinded 
hy security, the more lively washer alarm* All 
the peasants and domegtics were agmed, and* 
sent into Finland. Consternation and dismay 
reigned at Petersburg ; the most alarming and 
false reports were propagated ; the Swedes were 
every moment expected to arrive ; and the de- 
parture of Catharine for Moscow was considered 
aJ certain. But the tardiness of Gustavus, and 
the activity of the Russian ministers, soon dis- 
pelled this fear. The two hostile fleets met and 
engaged ; Te Deuni was sung by eajh party, 
and both claimed the victory. Both armaments 
suffered considerably f but that of Cathariu# 
kept the sea, while the Swedish squadron* re- 
turned te pert. In this engagement the dulse 
of Sndermaaia acquired reputation, as a narel 
.commanded. Gustavus having intercepted ^let- 
ter, by which he understood that twelve thou- 
sand 
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sand Russians were advancing against him, rr- 
embarked his troops with precipitation, and m* 
•flair of importance followed. 

This unsuccessful attempt, and the declara- 
tion of Denmark, which had espoused the cause 
df Russia and was making formidable prepara- 
tions in Norway, excited a murmur in the Swe- 
dish army ; which was increased by its being 
known that the Russians had not meditated an 
attack upon Sweden, and that the king had en- 
gaged in an unconstitutional war, the commence- 
ment of which was humiliating, and the conse- 
quences dangerous. Enraged at sefting them- 
selves at once deceived and abandoned, the 
commanders openly expressed their dissatis- 
factioir, and did not dissemble their uneasiness. 
Every thing announced another revolution, 
which the faults of Guifuvus had prepared; but 
JYom'which his activity and good fortune pre- 
served him. The kings of England and Pros 
*ia, by their menaces, stopped the Danes, and 
compelled them to make peace. The Swedish 
monarch, supported by the people whom In 
knew how to animate, terrified the troops, and 
kept the nobles within bounds. The army, per- 
ceiving the union of the king and the people, 
and learning the defection of the Danes, de 
flounced and abandoned the authors of the sedi- 
tion, whose schemes it had previously approved 
Gustavus imprisoned the leaders of the revolt; 
and, by judiciously distributing largesses, by 
promises, by severely punishing some of the re- 
bels, and extending clemency toothers, he re- 
established discipline among the troops, and t' 
bis- presence re-animated their courage,-' 

- Having thus restored order to the- army, f h- 

- Swedish 
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Swedish monarch was indebted for some ad- 
vantages to the skilful valour of general Steding. 
His flotilla, which had bpen beaten by the Rus- 
sians, and shut up in the gulph of Viburg, had 
exposed Guatavus to the loss of his ships and his 
liberty. But, at the moment when he was con- 
sidered as destitute of resourses, he heroically 
quitted this dangerous position, made his way 
[through the Russians who surrounded him, 
brayed tho terrible fire they poured on him, and 
at once fulfilled the duties of a general and a 
•oldier. Having forced the enemy’s line, he 
rejoined his ships of war, destroyed the gallies 
of the prince of Nassau, and captured or sunk 
forty-four vessels. By this victory he frighten- 
ed the empress, who might almost^have heard 
from her palace the report of the enemyfs can- 
non. lie then returned to hjs own posts crown- 
ed with glory ; but disgusted with a war which 
had exposed him to so many dangers, cosf him 
*o much blood, and the access of whi^i had re- • 
alised none of the hopes he had conceived. At 
length thecourts of Russia and Stockholm abjured 
their hatred of each other, renounced tTieir pre- 
tensions, terminated their hostilities, and, through 
Hhe intervention of Spain, concluded a peace, by 
I'vhkh each retained what it before pos- , p. 
*e*Sed. The treaties of Abo and ofNis- ' ' 

*adt were renewed and confirmed ; and 
Gustavus renounced all claims to the possession* 
conquered by his ancestors. 

Whilst the war continued, Guatavus hid been 
compelled to assemble the states of the kingdom, 

'n order to raise supplies for the exigencies of 
’•he government ; and the discontents, which had 
Prevailed in the former sessions, seemed to in- 

crease 
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crease in this. Some popular laws were 
passed ; and the privileges, which the nobi- 
lity had before exclusively enjoyed, were ex- 
tended to all the inhabitants of the nation. The 
king, at length, obtained his object with respect 
to the supplies ; but concluded the diet by abo- 
lishing the power of the senate, which was a 
nearer apprqach to arbitrary power, and ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the nobles. 

Averse as thekingmust necessarily have been 
rendered to these assemblies, his necessities once 
A more obliged him to summon a diet, which 
1792 WaS ronvene d after a notice of three 
weeks, was held at Geffle, a‘solitary si- 
tuation on the Bothnic gulph and seventy miles 
from Stockholm, and, during the whole of its 
deliberations, was surrounded by mercenary 
troops. By this means the expectations of the 
public were completely frustrated : no reform 
was affected, nor any censure passed on the king 
for the manifest infra*tion of both the old and 
new constitutions, by entering into war without 
the consent of the states. 

But though the dissatisfaction which the conduct 
of Gustavus had excited was thus suppressed, thE 
evil was not eradicated, and the sword of faction 
impended over his devoted head. The king had 
resolved to puthimself at the head of the French 
emigrants, W’hose hopes and enthusiasm he had 
cherished and inflamed, and to attack the domini- 
ons of France. To this measure not only the no- 
bl es but the people were 0 extremely averse. Se- 
veral conspirators, some in order to re-establish 
the authority of the. senate, others to avenge 
•light personal injuries, resolved to kill him at a 
washed ball. One of them, named Lilian-Hori). 

stung 
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stung by remorse, wished to save the king’s life, 
without betraying his accomplices. lie, there- 
fore, sent a note to the monarch containing the 
following words : “ l am yet your friend, though 
" 1 lta\ e reason to be no longer so. Do not go 
■“ to the ball to-night ; for a plot is formed against 
11 your life.” Gustuvus, on reading the no to, 
was observed to turn pale ; but he affected to 
consider it as intended to insult his courage, in 
order to deter him from the evening’? amusement. 
To a nobleman, who urged him to abstain from 
going to the ball, or at least to secure himself 
w ith a coat of mail, he said with a smile, “ Let 
" us go and see whether they will dare to assas- 
” sinate me.” 

This ball wasgiven on the 1 6th ofMarch. ^ ^ 
On entering the room, the king mingled^ 
among the crowd, and was surrounded 1 
by several persons in masks,” one of whom fired 
a pistol at him, and lodged the contents ill hi* 
body. A scene of dreadful confusion immedi- 
ately' ensued. The conspirators, ainiJst the ge- 
neral tumult and alarm, retired to the other parts 
of the room ; but one of them had jfl-eviously 
dropped his pistols and a dagger close by the 
Wounded king. By the information, of a cutler 
and a gunsmith, these weapons were found to 
belong to a nobleman, called Ankerstroem, a eap- 
teiri in the army, who was no sooner apprehend- 
ed than he confessed that he was the person 

who had endeavoured to liberate his 'country 
" by the death of a monster and a tyrant.” He 
named two conspirators, who were capitally con- 
demned ; but, either from clemency, or policy, 
tbeir punishment was commuted into ekile. 
Ankerstroem was sentenced to have his right hand 
• - and 
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end his head cut off, and his body impaled ; and 
this sentence was carried into execution on the 
17th of May. The king’s wounds proved mor- 
tal ; but he lived several days, and displayed 
in his misfortune a constant courage a\id au 
heroic firmness. Thus fell in his forty-sixth 
Jrear Gustavus III. a prince who, from his active 
ambition, his eloquence, his courageous actions, 
his rash valfmr, his numerous defects, and his 
brilliant qualities, deserves a distinguished place 
in history. 

Immediately on the death of the late monarch, 
his son Gustavus IV. was proclaimed king of 
Sweden; and his uncle, the duke of Sudermania, 
was appointed sole regent, till he Should attain 
the age of eighteen years. The mild and equal 
conduct of the regent preserved the country from 
the horrors of internal war; while the wisdom, 
spird, and patriotism* of his councils saved it 
from the iusidious attacks of a restless and dan- 
gerous neighbour. H(s prudence feelingly im- 
pressed him with the blessings of peace ; and he 
dedicate^ his whole attention to repairing the 
losses which Swettym had suffered. At the con- 
clusion of the year 1733, a conspiracy was dis- 
covered, at the head of which was baron Arm- 
Feldt, and others of the nobility, who confessed 
that application had been made to the empress! 
of Russia to favour a revolution, by sending a 
fleet to .cruize near Stockholm. The chief of 
the conspirators were Sentenced to suffer per- 
petual imprisonment. 

^ jj The young king, with his uncle and 
a numerous suite, being invited by 
the empress of Russia to visit Peters- 
burg, set out for that city, where they arrived 
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•n the 25th of August. At the first interview 
ofGustavusand Catharine, he would have kissed 
her hand ; but she refused to allow it, saving, 
" No, I cannot forget that the count von )laga 
“ is a king.” — " If your majesty,” answered he, 
" will not give me leave as empress, at least per- 
*' mit this favour as a lady to whom I owe lo 
“ much respect and admiration." But the inter- 
view of the Swedish monarch wi^i the young 
grand-duchess, Alexandra Paulina, to espouse 
whom this visit was wholly intended, was still 
more interesting. Her tall and elegant figure, 
fair complexion, light flaxen hair, waving in 
ringlets on* her shoulders, regular features, and 
modest aspect, made a lively impression on hij 
heart ; which her innocence, candour, sensibi- 
lity, and talents, contributed to strengthen. 
The princess of Mecklenburg, whom he was to 
have married, was soon forgotten ; and the^oung 
Gustavus seemed enamoured of Alexandra. 

The day for their espousals beingrfxed, the* 
only difficulty that presented itself was that of 
religion. Catharine resolved to make ? queen of 
Sweden of the Greek church. The day arrived 
for the public bctroihment of the enamoured 
pair. The young princess, in her bridal attire, 
the empress and her court were already assem- 
bled; and the bridegroom only was absent, 
whose tardiness was a matter of surprize. The 
contract and articles of alliance had been car- 
ried to Gustavus only an hour before that ap- 
pointed for the Holcmmty. He declared, how- 
ever, that, though no restraint should be im- 
posed on the conscience- of the princess, she 
ought outwardly to conform to the established 
lqwsof Sweden. The conflict was severe; the 
Vec, XXII. £ e moment 
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moment critical ; but the principles of the youth- 
ful monarch triumphed over his passions. The 
importunities of the Russian ministers, the soli- 
citation of the Swedes gamed over to the cause, 
and even the interference of the regent, would 
not shake his resolution ! — " No, no ; I will not 
"'I cannot; I will never sign them,” exclaimed 
he; and, vexed at their pertinacity, hastened 
from them, and shut himself up in his apart- 
ment. Catharine was extremely chagrined at 
the disappointment; and Guslavus suon alter 
ijuitted Petersburg. 

A D When the armed neutrality was re- 

I yj' vived by the late emperor, Paul, Sweden 
' joined the other northern powers, and 
made preparations for attacking England. IJut 
when .file English armament, under the com* 
piand of admirals Parker and Nelson, had de- 
bated the Danish fleet d>efore Copenhagen, aiid 
was proceeding against the Swedes, Alexander, 
-who had ascended thq throne of Russia, sent a 
note to tlae commander in chief, requesting a 
suspension of hostilities till a definitive arrange- 
ment couul take place, which might terminate 
the dillereuces that subsisted between Great Bri- 
tain and the northern powers. Accordingly, 
England and Russia soon after concluded a treaty 
of agreement, to which Sw eden acceded. 
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CHAP. I. 

Description of Denmark and its History to the 
Accession of Canute VI^ 

T O Denmark, which consists of several 
islands in the Baltic sea and a peninsula 
adjoining to Germany, are added the kingdom 
of Norway and the great isle of Iceland. It is 
bounded oh the west by the Herman ocean; on 
the east bv Sweden and Swedish Lapland; on 
the north by the sea called the Cutegat ; and on 
the south bv Germany. 

LI 'he air of Norway is in general pure and sa- 
lubrious; and it is said that some of the native* 
live to so great an age, that existence is no 
longer considered as a blessing. The climate 
vanes according to its proximity to the sea and 
northern situation. The eastern parte of Nor- 
way arc generally covered with snow; and 
during the winter season, which continues six 
months or upwards, the largest rivers are ar- 
rested in their course by the frost; and the sa- 
liva no sooner drops from the mouth than it rolls 
on the ground like bail. But, against the inten- 
sity of the cold, the wise and bountiful Creator 
of the universe has bes^pwed, on tbe inhabitants 
ofthis inhospitable climate, a greater variety of 
preservatives than most other countries aflbrd. 
They are supplied with -fuel by extensive lb- 
rests; clothes and coverings for their beds are 
furnished them by the wool of their sheep and 
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the furs of their wild beasts ; down anti feather* 
are afforded them by innumerable flights of 
birds; and they are even sheltered from the in- 
clemency of the wind by the mountains, which- 
abound in caverns. At Bergen, the capital of 
Norway, the longest day consists of about nine-" 
tr'eu hours, and the shortest of little more than 
fire. During a part of the summer season, the 
inhabitants can read, write, and transact anv 
business throughout the whole night ; and, in the 
most northern provinces, the solar orb is perpe- 
tually in view. In those regions, however, in 
the middle of winter, there is only a feeble 
glimmering of light at noon, during an hour, 
when the rays of the sun reflect upon the top* 
of the mountains. In this gloomy season, how- 
ever, fftc sky is so serene, and the moon aud 
aurora-borealis are so bright, that the Norwe- 
gians carry on their fisheries and other trade* 
without the assistance of any other light.. 

The mountains of Norway are covered with 
eternal snow ; aud the shores are in general steep 
and rotkyj, but abound in gulphs, creek*, and 
harbours, in many of which vessels may ride at 
anchor without the least danger. The Norwe- 
gian seas are celebrated for the variety and pe- 
culiarity of their fish, and also produce crea- 
tures whose existence ha* been for ages deemed 
chimerical. A sea-snake, or serpent of the 
ocean, was shot in 1736 by a master of a ship, 
who says that its head resembled that of a horse, 
that its inouth and eyes were large aud black, 
and that from its neck huug a white mane, ll 
floated on the surface of the water, and carried 
its head a considerable way out of the sea. The 
length of this creature was upwards of one him- 
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dred yards. Here also arc whales of various 
kinds, porpoises, sword-fish, sharks, sturgeon, 
salmon, turlint, cod, thnrnback, rock-fish, fly - 
iny-fjsh, whitings, carp, gurnet, flounders, 
rnackarel, and 111:111 v others common to the Eu- 
ropean coasts. We are, informed by a very re- 
spectable writer, whose veracity is indisputable, 
that in 17 ,'i I, above the surface of the sea ap- 
peared a very large and frightful %nonstcr, the 
head of which overtopped the main-mast of a 
ship that was passing by; that it had a long and 
sharp snout, broad pawn, and spouted water like 
a whale; and that its body was as thick as a 
hogshead, "and its skin variegated like a tortoise- 
shell. 

Near the isle of Moskoe is a siiftpilar kind of 
current, or whirlpool, the roaring of which is 
si'.irccly equalled by thejuudest and most dread- 
ful cataracts, and is heard at the distance of 
liianv leagues, During a quarter of an hour,, 
between high and low'watcr, the violence of 
this whirlpool is very considerably abated, 
nicl fishermen venture upon it with their boats ; 
the impetuosity of the vurrent, soon re- 
turns, ami gradually increases, till it forms a 
vortex, v im h absorbs every thing that comes 
within its attraction, it is not in the power of 
imagination to conceive a fate more dreadful and 
terrifying Ilian when a person feels himself frre- 
n 1 s t i I • i v draw n to the verge of a whirlpool, which 
is ready to devour hint; and even whales, when 
they- find themselves overpowered by its vio- 
lence, send forth the most lamentable how- 
lings. A storm greatly heightens the fury of 
the stream, whose attraction will then ext-nd 
farther than sis English miles; and several v«*. 

E e 3 sell 
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•els have- been engulphed in this vortex, when the 
unhappy crew considered themselves far distant 
from the reach of its force 

Greenland, which is a kind of appendage to 
the Danish crown, was discovered in lot<5, by 
Captain Davis, an Englishman ; from whom the 
straits which divide North America from Green- 
land, received their denomination. The smu- 
ttier season continues about three months, dur- 
ing which the sun shines bright and warm, and 
the sky is seldom shaded with a cloud : but, in 
winter, the Greenlanders during several melan- 
choly' months never see the sun, and have ouly 
morning and evening twilight to relieve the te- 
dious glooin ; and the brumal cold is so intense 
that the strongest spirits will freeze close by the 
fire. The seas of Greenland are extremely' pro- 
lific in fish of almost every species, particularly 
whales, which swim in large shoals. When the 
Greenlanders have fouud a whale, they strike 
him will*. a harpoon fastened to a line made of 
seal-skin. When he is quite worn out by loss of 
blood, and it is no longer dangerous to approach 
him, they pierce dtiru with spears and lances, 
and leaping into the sea cut away' the fat all 
round the body. Nothing can he more singular 
than the ideas they have formed respecting the 
Celestial bodies. The moon, they say, was on<e 
• young mail, and the sun a young woman, his 
sister, with whom he was familiar in the dark ; 
but tbs lady being desirous of knowing her pa- 
ramour, rubbed her hands with soot, with which 
■ho stained bis white boar-skin coat, aud from 
this circumstance they account far the lunar 
t m ts. In eider ts ovoid the incestuous embracer 
« bos bvotfaag, thoann ascended die air, whi- 
ther 
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tlier the moon followed, and though he continues 
to pursue, he is never aide to overtake her. 
They also believe, ttyit the heavens revolve 
round the point of a prodigious rock, behind 
whi'-h the sun, moon, and stars retire, when 
invisible. 

The isle nf Iceland, which also depends fln 
the rrown nf Denmark, derives its appellatiim 
Irom the immense masses of ice, ting float around 
it, and is situated between b 3 and ( >7 degrees of 
north latitude, and between I I anti 27 degrees 
ul west longitude ; being four hundred miles in 
length, and one hundred and sixty in breadth. 

I he number of its inhabitants, which has been 
estimated at sixty thousand, is certainly dispro- 
portioned to the extent nf the territory. In- 
deed, so great has been the malignancy of the 
pestilence, and other contagious disorders, that 
litis island has been rep’eatedly almost depopu- 
lated. The small-pox, in particular, has at dif- 
Jerent times proved renrtrkably taiaito it; and" 
in 1707 and 1708, sixteen thousand persons di«d 
of that loathsome distemper. Though the Ice- 
landers are not remarkable, for their strength, 
they are about the middle size, and are well pro- 
portioned. They are generally considered as 
au honest, faithful, and obliging race of people; 
extremely hospitable, and tolerably industrious. 
Their principal avocations are fishing and breed- 
ing of cattle ; and they are remarkably attached 
to their native county, and think themselves 
the happiest people on earth. 

The language of Iceland is the taae as that 
formerly used in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark ; and it has descended in such purity, from 
•no generation to another, that the Icelanders 
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can explain their most ancient traditional histo- 
ries. Though it cannot he supposed that learn- 
ing has made any considerable progress in this 
inhospitable clime, the natives of this is'and 
boast of their poets, historians, and divines^ 
and one hundred and sixtv-two Icelandic ma- 
nuscripts were presented to the British Museum 
by Sir Joseph Banks, who, with some other 
learned and (ingenious men, \isited this country 
iu 1772. 

The northern situation of this island might 
naturally he supposed to exempt it from volca- 
noes and earthquakes, whit li lirqueutlv happen 
in th use of warmer climates. In the \ ears 17 :> i , 
17.')2, and 17.V>, however, leelaiul siillered 'o 
much from these awful visitations, that the whole 
count A* was almost desolated. 1 lie principal 
vent of volcanic tires is mount lleela, fi-mri 
whoje summit eruptions at dillerc nt tunes have 
occasioned terrible devastations ; tin - ashes ha\ log 
been lhro.Au to the distance of one hundred and 
eighty linglidi miles. But, among all 
tural curiosities with wliieli ibis island alioumls, 

. none arc more wo*thv of atimiliof. t Ban the lint 
spouting water-springs, t.cvsir, which is the 
largest in Ireland, is situated at the distance of 
about two Java’ journey Iron Hoc la. On ap- 
proaching towards it. a tremendous noise is 
heard, like the rushing of a torrent precipitat- 
ing itself from sonic stupendous height. After 
certain intervals, the plater issues from this 
spring several tunes in une day ; and, according 
to some travellers, it rises to the height o! 
sixty fathoms. Certain, it is that it is 
thrown up much higher at some times than at 

others. 
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others, and its elevation is seldom less than 
ninety lent. 

1'upnhag; n, which is the capital of Den- 
mark, stands on an island surrounded by tht 
Miit'-lS of the Sounil, the most celebrated strait 
■:M ’Kurojic, through which from live to six thou. 
Saits! ships annually pass and repass between the 
' t i-an and the Baltic. Tile customs paid hy 
these vc> sl-Is, furnish one of the principal sourres 
of n v mini In (lie k i n <s of Dcniiiai\. Though 
Hi- sol ot this country is not lerlile, it supplies 
ike nth iliiuuts with a sullicieucy ul tlic necec- 
saro s nl |i|t>. 

J he Danes arc ill general tall and well-pro- 
purliom d ; llieir features are regular, their com- 
plexions llorid, and their hair i m imes to yellow 
or red. In their dispositions they are saiti to be 
a lijave, courteous, and huipnnc people, 'idle 
inure opulent possess abuiAduucc id spirit and vi- 
vacity, and are naturally fond of magnificence 
and ostentation. Their ta^te, how ever, for gain y , 
dress, and expensive entertainments, met with 
a seasonable and laudable check from the pre- 
sent monarch, who published a suinptu&ry edict, 
w hich regulated the. mi nutiut of expence by the 
strictest economy and the wisest policy. Dar- 
ing summer, both sexes adopt the Freni h mode 
of dressing; but like other natives of the Fly - 
perborean regions, they are obliged to have re- 
course to llieir furs and woollen garments in 
winter. A neatness of dress is also visible in 
the peasants, who are "distinguished fur a deli- 
cacy of manners, which in too many countries 
is not met with among the vulgar. In short, thy 
Danes arc said to be good soldiers, good sub- 
jects, good fathers, masters, and oeigh hours. 

Marriages 
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Marriages are often contracted several vrars 
before they are consummated. The rites of se- 
pulture are performed the nobility with the 
most splendid parade; and the corpse of a_jjer- 
so n of quality is sometimes kept uninterred for 
several years, till the funeral can be celebrafTif 
with sufficient ostentation. In Copenhagen, the 
lowest mechanic is allowed to wear a sword; 
w hich is assumed bv the most indigent plebeians, 
as a badge $f gentility. In other parts of the 
.kingdom, how.ever, the superior classes only are 
permitted to exhibit this unnecessary appen- 
dage of dress. 

When Luther contended for the doctrines of 
the Gospel, Ins tenets were favourably received 
in this country ; and by a formal decree Luther- 
anism was declared the established religion. 
Other sects, are .not therefore interrupted, in 
the exercise of their particular modes of devo- 
tion'; and in Denmark there is as great a variety 
of seceders, from the uational church, as in most 
countries of Europe. 

The government of this country w-aa formerly 
one of till most free in theuniverse ; and Denmark 
w as governed by a king, to whose elevation the 
meanest subject had a right to contribute his 
vote. The dignity of the king, indeed, gave 
him pre-eminence in the field, and in the courts 
of justice: but no revenues were annexed to his 
title; and, unless he possessed sufficient property 
of bis own, he w as under the necessity of living 
in the stile of a private gentleman. The go- 
vernment, notwithstanding, terminated in an 
absolute monarchy ; as w ill be seen in the subse- 
quent parts of this history. 


Historians 
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Historians agree that Dan, a native of ^ „ 
Zealand, was the founder and first save- ' ’ 

reign of this kingdom, which from him 
received the name of Denmark. Ills courage 
and r,kill in the art of war raised him to the 
throne, and induced the people to cliuse him for 
tlieir king, lie reigned forty years with thS 
greatest justice and reputation, ami died uni. 
vLrsally lamented by his siihjci ts. Dan ^ „ 
was succeed' d bv his eldest son, llutnbh' ; yy^ ' 
who -was elected by the unanimous voice 
ol the people. Ilis reign was unfortunate and 
"I short duration ; and he was deposed by his 
brother, and reduced to a private station. 

Lother usurped the crown of his bro- ^ 
liter, and governed the Danes witlj Lite y" " 
utmost rigour and severity. His cruellies - 
at length rendered him intolerable to a people, 
whose spirit was not y 1 K stinguisheil by op- 
pression ; and who, having cxptllctl him ^ ^ 
from the tlirone, conferred the crow n jpi y\yi‘ 
his son Skioldo. At a period when cor- 
poreal strength was a powerful recommendation, 
this prince gained renown by killing an enor- 
mous boar, aud triumphing over two famous 
wrestlers. He applied himself to the arts of 
peace, rewarded virtue, punished vice, and en- 
' ou raged industry. Ilis people were *»o sensible 
of the blessings they enjoyed, during his reign, 
that the appellation of Skioldo afterwards be- 
taine in Denmark a common surname lor good 
kings. * 

with the crown. Gram inherited the ^ ^ 
virtues of his father. His w hole reign 1 ^ ' 
was a series of victories aud con | ucsts ; 
but he was killed in battic by akmgoi Sweden. 

The 
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g The Swedish monarch, pursuing his hoc- 
g'.y’ cess, united the crown of Denmark to 
those nf Swell ei^. and Norway, fie was, 
however, at length induced to place Guthorm, 
the son of Grant, on the throne, on condition that 
he should pay a tribute to the crown of Sweden.- 
The people were indignant at his meanness, and 
expresses] such contempt for their unfortunate 
monarch t^at he died of chagrin. 

lie was succeeded bv the brave Had- 
y'ljj" ding, who avenged the death of his fa- 
ther on the Swedish sovereign. Nu- 
merous are the. exploits related of this prince. 
He was attended to the fields of war by Har- 
pinga, a Danish lady, who participated his fa- 
tigues and hardships, conquered by his side, al- 
leviated his distresses, and, at length, shared 
jj £ with him the throne of Denmark. On 
' the death of Wadding, his son Frotho 
succeeded to the crown. He landed an 
armv in {England, antf, by an ingenious strata- 
gem, seized upon the capital, which was al- 
ready denominated London. This expedition, 
like most of llio.je that succeeded it, was pro- 
bably undertaken from predatory motives alone; 
for frotho returned to nis native country with- 
g ^ out forming a settlement in Britain. He 
gq. ‘ was succeeded by his -eldest son Haldan, 
“■ J ’ who endeavoured to render the crown se- 
cure bv .putting to death his two hrothers. This 
prince left t wo sons, Roe and Helgn, of whom 
the former refused to sit on the throne, unless 
his brother was allowed to share it with him. 
Roe was a strict observer of justice, and the first 
of the Danish princes that reduced. the customs 
of the people k» a system of written laws. 

Helio 
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Heltfo \ J is a prince more addicted to war than 
his brother. 11c became enamoured of a j, 
girl of low birth and fortune, by whom , / 
he had a daughter, that afterwards be- 
came the mother of Roifo, who succeeded his 
-father in tile kingdom; an act rd incest that 
tarnishes the glory of his reign. Ilelgn, how? 
ever, stung with remorse, killed himself in the 
anguish of regret. t 

The virtues of Kolfo soon obliterated ^ , 

the memory of his disgraceful birth. 

The graces of his person equalled those jUj ' 
ol his mind ; and his stature and strength were 
so extraordinary, that he was surnained Hhragc : 
a Danish word expressive of these qualities 
Historians bestow so great rnlogiiinv* on his va- 
lour, generosity, justice and munificence, and 
attribute to him so many virtues, that they seem 
to have borrowed the pen(*il of fancy. 

Rolfo leaving no issue, the stales elected 
Uuther, the grandson *> I' Hadding This 
prince, in gratitude to the king of Norway, 
with whom he had resided previously t^> his ac- 
cession to the throne, marring that monarch's 
daughter. This marriage involved him in a 
quarrel with Haider, a northern prince, who 
nad before paid his addresses to the fair Norwe- 
gian. Balder being defeated and slain in battle, 
his brother-indaw Bos challenged Hothei to sin- 
gle combat, in which the Danish monarch lost 
tiis life. He was succeeded by his son _ 
ttorick, who was a jiftt and warlike ' 
prince, jealous of the affections of l.is ' 
People, and of the honour of the nation. J'runi 
this period to the Christian itra, the h store of 

Vol. XXII. f «' LViuila-k. 
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Denmark is confined to a meagre tcri unin- 
teresting chronicle. 

During the reign of Siwald III. the fint^emi- 
gration of the Danes to Germany took place. 
^ j A great famine prevailing in the Iting- 

383 ' dorn, it was proposed by Aggo and Ebbo, 

' ' two noblemen, to put to death all the 

old men and children. Intelligence of this de- 
sign being carried to Magga, the king’s mother, 
she entered^the council-chamber, and remons- 
trated against the barbarity of such an expe- 
dient. " It would better become,” sard she, 
“ the piety and valour of the Danes to send 
" forth all their young men on foreign expedi- 
" tions, and thus leave to old age, innocence 
" and infiripity a greater share of the public 
“ provisions.” Her advice being adopted, it 
was agreed that every ninth man in Denmark ' 
and the provinces, able to carry arms, should 
compose the colony j that it should be conducted 
by Aggo and Ebbo; and that they should esta- 
blish themselves on the coast of the Baltic, op. 
posite to Denmark, between the Elbe and the 
Oder. Several other emigrations followed dor. 
iog the space of s' thousand years. 

Christianity was introduced into Denmark 
during the reign of Regner, the fifty-sixth 
king, who is supposed to have been contempo- 
rary with Louis the Debonnaire. Regner re- 
conquered Denmark from Froe king of Sweden, 
who had also obtained possession of Norway. 

In seizing on this latter kingdom, Froe had 
captured the wife and daughters of the king 
of Norway ; and had exposed them, and all the 
virgins that had fallen into his hands, to the 
greatest indignities and insults. Lathgartha, a 
' young 
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young woman of an heroic disposition, having 
escaped from her chains, joined the army of 
Reguer, broke through the ranks of the enemy, 
and attacked Froe, whotft she struck dead at her 
feet' 

■ This decisive action terminating the watt, 
Eegner was so captivated with the valour 
the virgin that he married her. This marriage, 
ho-wever, was unfortunate: she was unjustly 
supposed to harbour designs against her hus- 
.band, who divorced her. .Soon after the Cim- 
bri threw off the Danish yoke, and Regner 
found himself engaged in a dangerous aud diffi- 
cult war. Lflthgartha, still faithftil to her lover, 
equipped a fleet of one hundred and twenty 
ships, and hastened to his assistance^ " If my 
“ charms,” said she to her astonished husband, 
sjre faded in your eyes, it js requisite that I 
" should endeavour to compensate that loss by 
“ other qualities more conducive to your gTory, 
" and to the welfare of ygur kingdorm” Whe- 
ther this generous action gained tor her a resto- 
ration U> her former rank we are not informed. 

Regner had a son basely jssassinated. The 
misfortune threw the king into an agony of 
grief resembling furious phreuzv. Recovering 
from this paroxysm of madness, he raised an 
army against a monarch, styled king of the 
Hellespont, who was the author of the murder. 
He took him prisoner, but like a generous 
prince, he restored him to liberty : " Enjoy,” 
■aid he, " that life whitih would only be an un- 
“ worthy atonement to the manes of my son. 
" Let thy own conscience be thy tormentor. - ” 
Regner defeated the Scots, subdued England, 
F f 2 and 
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and made himself master of Dublin, the capital 
of Ireland. 

Eric, an usurper, who is nevertheless . 
reckoned the sixtieth king, gave stabi- 
lity to Christianity : he abolished idola- ° 
try, ami permitted all his subjects to embrSee' 
the gospel of Christ. Me founded churches, 
and enriched them with liberal donations. 
Gorrno, however, the sixty-fifth monarch, was 
an enemy of the Christians, whom he perse- 
cuted, demolishing their churches, and banish- 
ing their clergy. The emperor, Henry I. sur- 
named the howler, obliged him to rrpair those 
damages, and to recall the exiles, “lia- , .. 
ro!d VI. the son of Gorrno, had the ^ ' 
honour of conquering England, and was 
a just* and pious monarch. During his reign 
the Christian religion nourished ; and he caused 
Iris son, Swell, or Sfienon, to he baptized in 
that fnlh. S', veil, however, excited by ambi- 
tion and the ini real iecrnf the Sam bi arid Cimbri, 
who were ready to revolt, took up arms against his 
lather, qml was crowned king at Weiburg. A 
y ar ensued : aftej; a long ami undecisive con- 
test, the more moderate and prudent men of 
both parties proposed an accommodation, and 
the terms were accepted, when Harold was as- 
sassinated by a private soldier. 

^ _ Swcn was no sooner seated on the 
throne, than, in gratitude to those per- 
sons who had hazarded their lives to 
procure him a crown, he ordered the pagan 
idols to be. re-erected. He was taken prisoner 
by the Vandals, who restored him to liberty on 
his paying twice the weight, in pure gold,, of 
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his body drest in complete armour. To raise 
the amount of this ransom, the Danish ladies 
•old their jewels. After his return, he enacted 
sonfe laws favourable to the women; and, 
among other things, ordained that they should 
inherit a third of all estates real and personal. 

Swen marched against the Swedes, but was 
defeated in the first engagement, and obliged 
to leave his kingdom. He then walidered an 
exile into Norway, passed over into England, 
•and was favourably received by the king of 
Scotland, who maintained him handsomely for 
the space of fourteen years. At length he 
was re-established on the throne, of Denmark, 
through the mediation of the Scottish monarch, 
who exerted himself in behalf of "the unfortu- 
nate king. Attributing his misfortunes to the 
api»stacy of which lie fiafl Been guilty, and to 
■his banishing the clergy, and restricting the 
exercise of Christianity , he recalled the ^ 
ecclesiastics, and rcpaireifhis error ti*.he - 
utmost of his power by publicly acknow- 
ledging it, and exhorting the Danes to return 
to that religion w hich his i#i] example had in- 
duced them to abandon. In his old age Swen 
covered hiinsclf with glory by annexing Nor- 
way to the crown of Denmark, and by the con- 
quest of a part of England. 

Swen was succeeded bv his son Ilnrcld, who 
was an effeminate, lewd, and profligate mo- 
narch, and w hose contempt of virtue and mo- 
rality rendered him so odious to a people always 
brave, and now civilized by the system of 
ethics which had been introduced among them, 
that he enjoyed his dignity only a short time, 
E f 3 ‘ He 
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\ D " as ^ e P oset ^ with every mark of in- 
1015 fam y ant ^ disgrace, and his brother Ca- 
nute, deservedly surnamed the Great, 
raised to the throne. 

Ihis prince commenced his reign with khe - 
invasion of England and Norway, both of 
w hich had thrown olf the subjection which they 
had promised to his father Swen. The talents 
of Canute for the cabinet and the field were 
greatly superior to those of his father ; and he 
was generally victorious. Finding the extent 
of his dominions, and the government of so 
many kingdoms, too great a burthen for one 
person, he resolved to divide the authority. 
Accordingly, to Ilardi-Canute, his second son, 
he assignee! Denmark ; to Harold, the eldest, 
he gave England ; and on Swen, the youngest, 
yy j. he bestowed Norway. Canute obtained 
1035 a PP e d <lt i on of Hardi-Canute frejn the 
. ' difficulties whjch he encountered^ 'and 
the acts di bravery that he performed in Rus- 
sia, whither his father sent him in pursuit of 
pj Olaus, king of Norway. He was suc- 
]0+J cee dcd in the kingdom by his brother 
Magnus, who was surnamed the fjjpod, 
from his clemency to certain prisoners that he 
had taken in battle. His death was greatly and 
deservedly lamented bv his subjects, w ho en- 
joyed utpder him all the happiness which a wise 
ami prudent monarch is able to communicate to 
lies people. 

bvun II. the brother and thesuccessor 


A. D. 

1043. 


of Magnus, had live sons, who, by an 
agreement which he caused to be signed 
by the Danish nobles, and which is unparalleled 
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in history, successively ascended the throne of 
Denmark. Their names were Harold the Sim- 
ple; Canute the Pious,* who might with equal 
justice have been denominated the chaste, the 
just, the friend of learned men ; Oluus, sur- 
named the Famished, because, a great famine 
having prevailed in the kingdom, he died with 
grief arising from his inability to relieve the 
distresses of his people. * 

Eric, like his grandfather Magnus, was sur- 
nantcd the Good, and was possessed of many 
amiable virtues. A musician, boasting to this 
prince of his skill on the harp, asserted that he 
could deprive his hearers of their understanding, 
and by the force of his harmony render them 
frantic. Eric, disbelieving the truth of .this as- 
sertion, wished to make personal trial of his 
talents; and, in the paroxysm of phrenzy into 
which the performer threw him, killed Ifur of 
his guards. Grieved at.whaf he had done, the 
king made all possible recompense if the friends 
of the deceased, and, in order to do penance 
for this action, vow ed to undertake a jfilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. His suBjects remonstrated 
against his design ; but he set out on his jour- 
ney, and died in the isle of Cyprus. When 
Eric departed for the Holy Land, he left hi* 
son Harold regent of the kingdom : but the 
states being informed of the death of tjieir king, 
conformably to the promise they had ^ jj 
made to Swen, recalled his son Nicolas, j 
Eric’s brother, who was a prisoner in 
Flanders, and on whom they conferred the 
crown. 

This prince degenerated from the virtues of 
his ancestors, and involved himself and his 

people 
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people in a variety of misfortunes. The publie 
tranquillity was first disturbed by Henry, prince 
of the Vandals, who made an irruption into 
Sleswick. Canute, son of the late king Eric, 
and nt-phew to Nicolas, perceiving the misery 
tr> which that duchy was reduced, requested 
the government of a country which had been 
refused by many of the nobility. Canute, 
having defedted the Vandals, concluded with 
them a treaty of pacification. This service, 
and the amiable qualities of the prince, en- 
deared him to the Danes, who perceii ed a 
striking contrast between him and the haughty 
and indolent Nicolas. 

But the enemies of Canute increased in num- 
ber; aud the‘y persuaded Nicolas that ambition 
Was the cause of all his actions, aud that he as- 
pired at the throne of Denmark. The king, 
therefore, intended to wait a favourable oppor- 
tunity for privately destroying him. An acci- 
dent addeh strength to the suggestions of Ca- 
nute’s enemies: Nicolas having paid a visit to 
Blcswick,* his nephew appeared on a throne 
equal to that of thift monarch ; and, though ho 
apologised for his imprudence, his conduct, m 
that instance, loft a sting in the breast of lb* 
uncle. Magnus, the son of Nicolas, availed 
himself of this state of things, and having al- 
lured Canute to court, a conspiracy was formed 
agaiust him, in which the king himself was an 
accomplice ; and the unfortunate prince fell a 
victim to premeditated treachery. 

The news of Canute's death rendered jthe 
people inconsolable ; and they poured out im- 

E 'ovations against his murderer. Canute had 
ft a- young wife; who, eight days after his 

decease, 
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decease, was delivered of a son, to whom was 
given the name of Waldemar. Harold and 
Eric, his uncles, were appointed his guardians, 
who exhibited their ward in the cradle, at an 
assembly held in the duchy of Slcswick. There 
thfy pathetically deplored the tragic death of 
Canute, recounted his excellent qualities, ex- 
posed to view his mantle stained with gore and 
pierced with poniards, and implo^d the ven- 
geance of the people, and their protection of 
the infant son of the unfortunate prince. The 
populace were excit' d to insurrection by the 
pathetic scene, and demanded to be led against 
the barbarous and perfidious murderer ; and 
Nicolas, in older to appease the tumult, was 
obliged to banish his son Magnus, with the 
mosi notorious of his accomplices, ’ 

But the king being perautwled soon after to 
recall his son, Eric and’ Harold immediately 
convened the people, who deprived Nicolas of 
the royalty, and declared Magnus unworthy of 
wearing the crown of Denmark. Eric having 
raised an arm} - , marched against the kpig, who 
had nearly fallen into Ids hatftds. Several suc- 
cessive engagements took place, in one of which 
Magnus was slain. Eric, seeing that the king 
had no heir, and, being himself a dep endent 
of Eric III. disregarding the rights of his pupil 
Waldemar, or under pretence of better defend- 
ing them, assumed the regal dignity. •Nicolas, 
incensed at his audacity, presented his sceptre 
to Eric’s brother Harold, whom he declared his 
heir. His next step was to go in person to 
SleAvick, W'hcre the name of Canute was re- 
membered with affection by the inhabitants, 
s\hom he hoped to conciliate. No sooner, how- 

ev er. 
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ever, had Nicolas entered the city/ than the 
gates were closed, and he was killed in the 
midst of his guards. , 

j-j Harold being informed of the king’* 
jj 2g ' death, and of Eric’s approach, was 
greatly perplexed how to act. He fled, 
however, to the king of Norway, who assisted 
him with a strong body of troops. On this in- 
telligence, Eric caused five of Harold’s six sons 
to be put to death ; and the youngest, whose 
name was Olaus, made his escape in the dress 
of a peasant. Harold himself fell a victim to the 
perfidious schemes of his brother, who procured 
his assassination. Eric encouraged a revolt 
against the king of Norway, who, being deli- 
vered into hjs hands by the insurgents, was not 
only confined in a prison, but deprived of his 
sight, and robbed of the marks of virility. The 
conduct of Eric excited a ferment in the nation, 
which was only allayed by the death of the ty- 
rant, who was poniarded in the tribunal whero 
he was administering justice. 

The ro^al family being nearly extinct in the 
male line, great disputes arose in the diet about 
the succession, isome proposed Swen, the na- 
tural son of the late king ; others supported the 
claim of Canute, the son of Magnus, who had 
beeu declared unworthy of the crown; whilst 
a third party espoused the cause of Waldemar, 
son of the beloved Canute. His mother Inge- 
burga presented her child to the assembly, who 
immediately and unanimously proclaimetUnm 
king: but she, aware Df the dangers to whiufc 
her son would be exposed by this exaltation* E«- 
fused to accept the diadem for her son, union 
on condition that a guardian should be appointed 

for 
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fur him, and that the guardian should enjoy the 
sovereign authority. Erie, suruamed the Lamb, 
from the mildness of his disposition, was there- 
fore chosen regent, or aather colleague to Wal- 
demar, and sole sovereign during the young 
prince’s minority. 

Eric V. had scarcely ascended the , „ 
throne, when Olaus, Harold’s son, who ' ' 

had escaped the massacre in which his 1 
brothers perished, returned from Sweden, and 
demanded his father’s estate, which had been 
confiscated. But the king refusing to comply, 
Olaus had recourse to plots and conspiracies, 
and attempted to assassinate Eric in iiis bed- 
chamber. Being, however, prevented by the 
guards, he fled a second time into Sweden, 
where he assumed the regal title, £nd returned 
•into Denmark with a powerful army. He was 
at length defeated and skiin'. Eric afterwards 
fell into an inactivity and indolence, whitdi in- 
jured his reputation. 

On his death, Swen, the illegitimate o flap ring 
of Eric IV. and Canute the son of the ^ ^ 
proscribed Magnus, contended with ^ " 

Waldemar for the sovereignty. These 
two rivals, however, fought more violently 
against each othet, and the advantages seemed 
in favour of Swen. Waldemar, who wan 
now of age, declared also against Canute, 
and accepted from Swen the government of 
Sleswick, which had formerly belonged to his 
father. Canute requested the assistance of the 
emperor Frederic Barbara**, wham he pro- 
mised to hold Denmark as a fief of the empire. 
Barba rosaa, therefore, tiled Swen to appear be- 
f era him; but that prince retimed to obey the 

injunction* 
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injunction nf the emperor. The Saxons and 
Vandals, whose interference had also been in- 
vited, gave more decisive judgments at the 
point of the sword. » 

During the greatest part of this contest, which 
continued for nine years, Waldemar, who did 
i)ot feel himself possessed of superior strength, 
regulated his conduct by the train of circum- 
stances; sometimes espousing the cause of the 
one, and sometimes of the other competi tor. At 
length they seemed to have compromised their, 
differences, and it was agreed, that Swen should 
enjoy the title and authority of king ; ^Jiat 
Jutland should be the property of Waldemar f 
and that Zealand, Funen, and tire neighbouring 
islands, should form the dominions of Canute. 
Swen, jiowever, soon shewed his dislike to this 
partition, and employed ruffians to assassinate 
his colleagues. Canute fell by their hands ; 
but Waldemar escaped, and, leading an army 
against the perfidious monarch, defeated his 
troops, and killed him. 

j ^ Waldemar now ascended the throne 

2 Denmark, and commenced his reign 

by several acts of clemency : he punish- 
ed only those who had committed actions wor- 
thy of death. He blamed no man for acting 
according to inclination and principle ; and it 
was vice only that felt his displeasure. He had 
been educated in common with other youths of 
his own a^e, whose merit he was able to appre- 
ciate. His friend and Fellow-student Absalon 
wa* railed to an exalted rank in the church ; 
and the prelate ever continued to act as his first 
and principSl minister. Ey that common edu- 
cation Waldemar had also acquired the habit 

Of 
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of Kving- without pride, among men subject to 
his command, and of treating with them on 
business. This circumstance gave him consi- 
derable influence in the Senate ; for at this pe- 
riod Denmark had a senate, which in all proba- 
bility was composed of the principal nobles of 
the kingdom. Moreover, the troubles in which* 
Waldemar had been involved from the time of 
hi.s birth, the hostilities and negociations in 
which he had been engaged, had rendered him, 
even in early youth, both a brave warrior and 
a skilful politician. When he ascended the 
throne, he carried with him those qualifications, 
and gave proofs of his military talents in con- 
ducting operations against the Vandals, who 
had issued from Jutland, and infested^the Danish 
coasts. His abilities for governing were equally 
exhibited in the laws which he enacted for his 
kingdom, and in the negotiations he carried on 
with foreign nations. * 

Waldemar attacking thg Vandals, je- ^ 
duced them to great extremity, and, hav- ^ ^ ’ 
ing killed their king in a general engage- 
ment, they were obliged to sue for peace. Dur- 
ing the contest between Alexander and Victor, 
relative to the papal dignity, the latter, with 
the approbation of Waldemar, appointed a pre- 
late to the bishopric of Sleswick. This promo- 
tion being disagreeable to one ofthe archbishops, 
he espoused the cause of Alexander, and. declar- 
ed the election void. The king, thereupon, 
deprived the archbishop of his castles anil his 
treasures, and diminished the power of the 
clergy. 

Whilst thus employed, embassadors ar- ^ ^ 
rived from Norway, informing Walde- jj^' 
Burr that they had deposed their monarch, 

Vol. XXII. G g and 
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(Mil that the Norwegian! tendered him theiV 
Omn. This offer he accepted, and made for 
the dispossessed sovereign aprovision, with which 
the latter was well satisfied. The Danes, pleas- 
ed with his virtues, voluntarily proposed to 
associate with him in the kingdom his son Ca- 
nute, who was then only four years of age. 

The general attection of the people, however, 
did not prevent some private discontents. Two 
conspiracies were formed against Waldemar; 
but he prevented both from being carried into 
effect. The king falling sick, was prevailed on 
bv his nobility to call in the assistance of a 
certain abbot, an empiric, whose impudence and 
boasting had raised him to a high degree of 
reputation. . He administered the drug tothemo- 
rrareh/ who breathed his last while left alone to 
take that repose, whieh the quack affonnedl 
would restore him to health. Thus died Wahle- 
mar, B a prince more respected than anv of hi« 
predecessors, for the qualities of his mind ^nd 
person, flispiely, justice, prudence, clemency, 
and bravery, rendered him the delight of hi* 
people, and the admiration of surrouuVtihg na- 
tions. His talents' equally suited war and peace; 
but his treatment, of the conquered added mor m 
o his fame than all his great achievements. 


CHAP. II. 

From the Accesiim of Canute VI. t» that of the 
now reigning Family of Oldenburg. 


A. D. 
11 , 25 . 


A S soon as the remains of Waldemar 
were honourably interred) Canute 
VI. his hii and successor, repaired to 

Jutland, 
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Jutland, where he convened the states, in order 
to redress those grievances which had occasion- 
ed the late tumults. During the life of his 
father, he had been declared immediate heir to 
tlie'lhrouc, with all the solemnities of a corona- 
tion ; and, therefore, assumed the insignia and 
prerogatives of royalty without form or ccremoi 
t'y. llutthe malcontents eleetedllarold their ge- 
neral, who took the title of king, and set upnis 
standard, to which crouds of peasants immedi- 
ately repaired. He was, however, soon after de- 
feated ; and the rebels were dispersed. 

Canute had been intrusted bv his father with 
some military operations, which he performed, 
w'ith much credit. When he was elevated to 
the regal dignity, he resigned the honours and 
fatigues of war to his brother W r aTdem^r, and 
■reserved to himself those of a just and moderate 
government. During his, reign, a general sy- 
nod of the clergy was convoked, which gave a 
uniform liturgy to the jyhold kingdom. He 
died of a disease which terminated hit existence 
in a few days. He is celebrated us a prince of 
great piety and moderation, and eriacftd some 
wholesome and necessary lavfs. With respect 
to murder, lie ordained that only the personal 
effects of the guilty person should be confiscated, 
and that the real estate should descend to Ins 
heirs and relations. 

On the death of Canute, Waldemar II. ^ 
his brother, w as invested with theinsig- ^ ’ 

ilia of regal authority, *md unanimous- 
ly chosen to succeed to the throne of Denmark. 
His military exploits had gained him great 
reputation, and augmented the wealth and power, 
of his country : and his private conduct had 
G g 2 secured 
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S 00 K 03 to him the esteem and affections of all 
to whom he was personally known. He fortifi- 
ed his frontiers, enlarged Hamburgh, and erect- 
ed a large bridge overWie Elbe. He repaired 
Lubee, which had been destroyed by a confla- 
gration, built the city of Stralsund, subjugated 
Pomerania, invaded Lower Saxony and Livonia 
with success, defeated the Russians, and pene- 
trated into their country. The successful issue 
of these expeditions obtained him the surname 
of the Victorious. He reduced to order the 
finances, which had been hitherto neglected. 
By an estimate of the revenue at that time, it 
appears that Denmark was capable«of support- 
. ing a fleet of fourteen hundred ships of war, 
great and small, and of furnishing the pay 
of one’ hundred and sixty-nine thousand four 
hundred fighting men. 

In the midst of this opulence and greatness, 
Walhernar experienced a humiliating reverse. 
Henry count palatine* who had been at war 
with the king, desirous of effecting a reconcili- 
ation, had a personal interview with Waldemar. 
The latter, how r ever, dictating terms which ap- 
peared hard and unreasonable, Henry surprized 
the king in a party of pleasure near the sea-side, 
flurried him on board avessel; and, on his arrival 
in Germany, confined him in the castle of Dane- 
berg. Here Waldemar continued fol*' three 
years : nor was it till after repeated intreaties, 
together with the payment of heavy sums, and 
the cession of large tracts of territory, which he 
had previously conquered, that he regained his 
liberty. He returned to Denmark indignant at 
the treatment he had received, but more than 
ever beloved by his subjects. 
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.This monarch regulated the succession among 
his sons. Eric, the eldest, was appointed heir 
of the crown of Denmark ; Abe!, the second, 
wJs created duke of Southern Jutland ; and 
Christopher, the third, held Kicking. Walde- 
mar convened a general diet, in which were 
delined the rights of the people and the prero- 
gilives of the prince, and likewise all cases 
criminal, civil, and ecclesiastical, fkt tilts epoch 
originated the constitution which subsisted till 
the revolution in 1065. Waldemar died full 
ears and of glory, and left his people a prey 
to tiie ambitious and unnatural contentions of 
his children. 

Eric V. assumed the throne of Den- ^ ^ 
mark at the age of twenty-five, artd hi^ f ‘ ' 
reign was agitated by disturbances which 
terminated only with lys 'death. Abel and 
Christopher aiming at independency, Erie en- 
deavoured to reduce them to'subjeclion, which 
produced incessant wars "between the brothers. 
Abel, however, treated Eric with greater defe- 
rence than Christopher ; but he only employed 
it as a cloak, the better to conceal his ambition, 
pf which he soon gave his unfortunate brother a 
cruel proof. 

Eric paid a visit to Abel, in order to engage 
him tD act as mediator between himself ana the 
princes of Holstein, with whom he was at war. 
Ehe king u as well received, and AbtT promised 
that his endeavours should not be wanting to 
effect a reconciliation ; but he caused Eric tobe 
seized and carried oil' in a boat; and, when at a 
.distance from the shore, stabbed him, and threw 
his body into the sea. Abel endeavoured to 
conceal the crime by circulating a report that 
Gg3 the 
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the kind’s death had been occasioned by a quar- 
rel among the sailors; but the tale obtained no 
credit. The states assembled for electing a new 
monarch, and as it was diflicult in the present 
situation of affairs to appoint any other successor 
than Abel, who was too powerful to suffer the 
elevation of a rival, they conferred on 
‘ him the crown, alter exacting from him 
~ ' an oath that he had not been accessary 

to the death of his brother. 

Abel had not long enjoyed the diadem before 
his conscience tormented him. In examining 
the papers of Eric, he found that tlje deceased 
prince had formed the resolution of abdicating 
the throne, and retiring to a monastery ; and that 
he had_appointed him his successor, and destin- 
ed for turn a particular legacy, as a token of his 
sincere ailed ion. Thjs discovery harrowed his 
very^toul. lie was slain Leva body of insurgents, 
who attacked the'king in hta camp; and, after 
an obstinate engagement, defeated his army. 
It must be acknowledged that Abel was brave, 
and possessed many other excellent qualities ; 
but ambition was his ruling passion, which in- 
duced him to commit the horrible crime of 
fratricide, that stained his memory, and made 
him detested bv all who had any sense of honour, 
humanity, and' truth. 

The brand of reprobation which his subjects 
had been' unable to fix upon Abel during his 
A jj life, was stamped -upon his son Waldemar, 
1252' w ^ om *he stales rejected as the danger- 
ous fruit of a venomous stock : they 
placed upon the throne his uncle Christopher, 
■ third son ofWaidemar II. Christopher ‘I. con- 
tended with his neighbours in wars, which hr 
... terminated 
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terminated with happy success, and engaged in 
quarrel* with the clergy of lus kingdom, which 
caused him much uneasiness. His death was 
sutldi n, and was supposed to have been occasion- 
ed. oy poison, or some other unnatural cause. 

On the death of Christopher, his eldest A jj ; 
■son, £nc VII. who was then a minor, ) 
was raised to the throne under the regen- 
cy of his mother Margaret, a woman of pru- 
dence, virtue, and piety. The guardian and 
the ward, however, experienced opposition from 
the nobles and the clergy, who compelled them 
to seek refuge in Fionia, a distant province of 
the kingdom. After their return, they engaged 
in war with the princes of Holstein ; who, 
attacking Margaret and her son with ajiower- 
ful army, defeated them, and made them prison- 
ers. The policy of the qpeen regent, however, 
rendered her confinement of short duration; 
and, having obtained her liberty, she soon after 
procured the release of Hie king. All ranks of 
people lamented the death of Margaret, who, 
with great discretion and policy, fo* twenty- 
three years governed the kingdom as the coun- 
sellor and minister of the king, and, under her 
advice, public affairs prospered. On the de- 
cease of this prinerss, many enemies, whom her 
prudenco had suppressed, appeared against Eric ; 
who, loading the people with taxes, anil aban- 
doning himself to debauchery, dismasted the 
clergy and nobles, and* was assassinated in the 
flower of his age. 

Eric VIII. surnamed the pious, sue- A j) 
ceedetl to the crown of his father, the . j 281 *. 
late king. Being a minor, his mother 
and the senate governed the kingdom ; and a 

person 
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person of the name of Waldemar of Sleswick 
was appointed his .guardian. This pious mo- 
narch, having imprisoned some of the clergy 
who had conspired against the late king, was 
excommunicated by the pope! His misfortunes 
were extremely great. He suffered reverses in 
the wars undertaken against his neighbours; 
and he had frequent disputes with his brother 
Christopher, 1 ' as hich were brought before the 
states. He had fourteen children, but they all 
died during hislife. This prince is celebrated 
for his piety, sound policy, and justice. None of 
the warn in which he was engaged were so im- 
portant as to gain him the. reputation of a great 
warrior; but he did not appear to want valour 
and miJitaryTalents. 

pj On the death of Eric VIII. his brother, 
13 °o" d |r '' ,to l ) h pr II, supplicated the nobility, 
r\ clergy, and populace, for their interest, 
and distributed his presents with such liberality 
that lie wfis elected king, and was the first 
sovereign of Denmark, mentioned in history, 
who obtained, the crown by means of bribery 
and corruption. He was, however, obliged to 
swear to articles which materially restricted 
the regal authority; and he subscribed to every 
condition required. 

pj Being firmly seated on the throne, he 
1322 conv °k e ^ a diet to determine the succes- 
sion, and had interest sufficient to procure 
his son, Eric IX. to be declared presumptive 
heir of the crown, and his associate in the 
government. Having now obtained his purpose, 
Christopher disregarded the solemn engagement* 
entered into at his accession. This proceeding 
inflamed the nobility, who flew to arms, and 

commenced 
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commenced hostilities against the king, Eric 
inarched against the malcontents, who sui round- 
ed him, and made him and his whole army pri- 
■soycrs uf war. Christopher finding himself una- 
ble to contend with his subjects, packed up his 
treasures, and fled into Germany. 

The nobility, and principal persons conccrnwl 
in the league against him, resolviugto cut oil 'from 
the fugitive-all hope ofthecrown in case he should 
return, and having obtained the rfnscnt ^ 
of the people, publicly raised Waldc- “ j ’ 
mar, duke of Sleswiek, to tire throne. ’ 
Christopher, however, did not despair r he made 
apphcation.to the marquis of Brandenburg, who 
had married his daughter, and who pleaded his, 
cause before the emperor. He dispersed decla- 
rations through every part ol Deiimark^pnnriis- 
iiig to redress all grievances, and not to under- 
take any public ailair without previously con- 
sulting and obtaining the consent of ^gene- 
ral diet. lie i onlrived, also ‘ to gain possessions 
of the principal towns, and ravaged the open 
Country. 

Waldemar was onlv twelve vears nT age, and 
was under the tutelage of lis uncle Gerhard*. 
The Danes were becoirip weary of their new 
government : they saw that all places of profit 
and trust were [tossessed by Germans, and ex- 
perienced all the inconvenience and oppression, 
in the minority of Waldemar, which ^iey dread- 
ed from Christopher, t hey reflected that it was 
more advantageous Inf them to obey an expe- 
rienced king, and his son who had a'tained the 
age of manhood, than a child and his guardian. 
Th ese sentiments operated on the minds ol the 
Danes, and they released Erie from his confine- 
ment. 
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ment, and re-established Christopher on 
1329 l ^ e ^rone, under conditions, indeed, 
more rigid than the former, but which 
he accepted in the same manner. At the 
same time also, Waldemar renounced the sove- 
reignty, and retired to his duchy of Sleswick. 
Christopher was again regardless of his pro- 
mises ; and, being attacked by the nobles, 
was made prisoner, and died soon after, A. D. 
1333. * 

Eric had Fallen in battle; but Christopher 
left two sons, Waldemar and Otho; the former 
of whom was at the court of Brandenburg, and 
the other had scarcely passed the age of child- 
hood. Upon the death af the late king, an inter- 
regnum for seven years ensued, which was occa- 
sioned by the treacherous conduct of Gerhard; 
who, under pretence of aiding his ward, Waldp- 
xnar, to remount the 'throne, laboured for hi* 
own Kiterest. 

- Nicholas Norevi, a man universally esteemed 
for his pubflfc spirit, his courage, prudence, and 
learning, beheld with sorrow the condition of 
Denmark!* and, resolvingto endeavour to restore 
tranquillity to his country, killed Gerhard in hiii 
tent in the midst of his army, and made his 
escape. Henry, the son of Gerhard, immedi- 
ately renounced the claimg of his lather, and 
fled into Wolstein. Waldemar of Sleswicjt with- 
drew all pretensions to the crown, in consider- 
ation of a sum of money, a grant of lands, and 
the marriage of his sister'with Chiisopher’s eld- 
est son Waldemar. This prince provided liber, 
ally for his younger brother Otho, and was elected 
king of Denmark . 


Waldemar 
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. Waldemar III. being' raised to the 
throne, obtained the surname of Atter- 
dag, which in the Danish language signi- 
fies " time to spare," because he was never ill 
a hurry, and yet was not the less successful. 
Tlje first act of his reign was employed in re- 
storing and confirming to the nobility, clergy, 
and people, the entire possession of all then- 
rights, privileges, and immunities, which had 
been greatly retrenched during theanterregnum. 
He also passed an act of oblivion, which obli- 
terated the remembrance of such actions asmight 
disturb the public tranquillity'-. He entertained 
thoughts of reclaiming the crown-lands, which 
tad been alienated during the late troubles, and 
of reducing under his dominion the provinces* 
that had been seized on by the princes of Hol- 
etem. To ell'ect his purpose, the clergy grant- 
ed him a silver cup from each church. 

But, instead of executing these projects* Wal- 
demar made professions of a* piety more rigor- 
ous and severe than prudence or policy dictated. 
While his dominions were pledged to strangers, 
pothing could be more unseasonable than expe- 
ditions against the infidels, and holy pilgrimages, 
which were the effects of blind zeal and pious 
phrensy. He projected crusades against the 
Prussians, who were pagans, and allied himself 
with the Teutonic knights against those idola- 
ters. He iqade an expedition to the Holy Land, 
Tinted Jeriuplein, and entered himsSIf into the 
fraternity of [he Knights Templars. After hia 
return to. L&nm ark, he took an active part in 
thealhfira of Germany, but his success 1 was not 
eunraensurate with his wishes. 

M'aldoJoaarwasa.vrhimsicaJ compound of liber- 

tinisn 
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tinism and bigotry; of sobriety and intemper- 
ance. His passion for the female sex was exces- 
sive; and to his inconstancy and fondness of 
variety, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were 
indebted for their greatest princess. Having on 
ill-grounded suspicions imprisoned his queen, 
the design of passing a night with one of her 
ladies conducted him to the place of her confine- 
ment ; but the lady, faithful to her mistress, put 
her into the arms of her husband, without his 
perceiving the trick. Thus Love gave to Hy- 
men the celebrated Margaret, who became queen 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

This prince was almost always engaged in hosti- 
lities, and some successes gained him the repu- 
tation of a great man: but some of his actions 
appear to be- the effects of insanity. A for- 
midable league being formed against him be- 
tween the neighbouring princes and the Danish 
noble^. his courage and presence of mind for- 
sook him ; and, instead of preparing for de- 
fence, he publicly announced that he jfcad 
made a vow of going to Rome. Accordingly 
be departed, and conferred on the senate fall 
powers for concluding a treaty of peace, which 
they accomplished by dint of sacrifices and con- 
cessions. In the mean time the king resided at 
the emperor’s court; and, as soon as apprised of 
the event, renounced his intended journey to 
Rome. But he sent an embassy to Gregory XI. 
and reqested him to interpose his authoritv in 
quieting the disturbances^ his dominions, lire 
pope, however, wrote to Walderalr, and ex- 
horted him to change his turbulence into tran- 
quillity, and to pursue more gentle- measures with 
hi i (objects, threatening to excommunicate him, 

if 
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if he disobeyed these injunctions. WaldemaT was 
highly displeased with the admonitions of Gre- 
gory, and immediately wrote to him as follows: 
“ I hold my life from G<>d, my crown from my 
" subjects, and my faith from your predecessors ; 
" and if you think the obligation too consider- 
"able, I return it to you by these presents.” 

As the king left no male issue, his daughter 
Margaret, the child of love, and the darling 
child of fortune, who had been married to the 
king of Norway, and was now a widow, had 
the address to procure her son, Olaus V. ^ ^ 
to be elected king of Denmark, in pre- ' ' 

j,udice of jjer nephew, Albert, son of 1 
her elder sister Ingelburga, and nephew to the 
king of Sweden. Olaus being only eleven years* 
pf age at the time of his accession to the throne, 
Margaret was declared regent during his mino- 
rity, and governed the Jwd kingdoms of Nor- 
way and Denmark, as if she had been pojpessed 
of the sovereignty. On the death of 01aus,_ 
whose reigH produced nothing worthy of narrat- 
ing, Margaret was unanimously elected queen 
of Denmark, and received the crown ^ jy ^ 
from the clergy; and, at the same time, ^ ' ' 

also was appointed to the sovereignty 
of Norway. 

The people fearing that the succession might 
again become extinct, entreated the -queen to 
enter into on advantageous marriage, which 
might likewise augment her powei* and domi- 
nions. But Margaret) jealous of her sovereign 
authority, could not think of dividing it with a 
husband, and received the proposal with cold- 
ness. In order, however, to satisfy the desire 
of her subjects, she consented to appoint a sue- 

• Vol. XXII. Hh cessnr. 
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cesaor ; and selected,- a person so young that sfts 
had no reason to apprehend, during a long time 
to come, any necessity of defending her' autho- 
rity against him, if he* aspired to a participa- 
tion of it. She fixed the succession in the Meck- 
lenburg family, 'which was nearly allied" to 
her, and obliged the young prince to change hii 
name from HeaTy to Eric, which wasmore agree- 
able to the ears of the Danes. 

Albert, the nephew of Margaret, in virtue of 
the rights which he inherited from his mother, 
asserted his claim to the crowti, and assumed the 
arms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. In- 
dignant at not having been chosen to the suc- 
cession, he spoke of Margaret in the most con- 
temptuous and disrespectful terms ; and mingled 
personal insuits with the other matter of his ma- 
nifestoes. His aunt depended much on the sup- 
port of the clergy, and frequently admitted the 
visit* yfan abbot of Soora, who was her spiritual 
director. But that malignity, which is usual in 
courts, attributed to the abbot a very different 
employment about her majesty's person. Albert 
passed some jests on the subject, which piqued 
the queen, and indtftred her to make him repent 
his indiscretiou. 

Albert, elevated to the throne of Sweden, did 
not regulate his actions by the maxim3 of pru- 
dence : he disposed of all places of trust to 
foreigners; imposed taxes without consulting the 
senate; and, in a word, became extremely un- 
popular, and even odiousXo his subjects, by the 
pride and insolence with which he treated the 
Swedes. Margaret fomented these divisions, 
and rendered herself no less beloved in that king- 
dom than Albert was detested; and the Swedes 
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had already {determined to constitute her their 
sovereign. The Swedish malcontents, accord-, 
ingly, secretly ollered the crown to Margaret, 
\v{jo received the propdkal with joy, and pro- 
mised to defend the people in all their rights and 
privileges. The Swedish senate wrote to her 
soon after, and acknowledged her as queen of 
Sweden, Denmark, and JNorway. Margaret 
marched an army to the assistance of the mal- 
contents, and attacking Albert at falkoping, a 
furious battle ensued, in which victory was for 
a long time doubtful, but which at length ter- 
minated in favour of the queen. The king, with 
his sons and principal partisans, fell into the 
hands of Margaret, w ho imihured them in the . 
fortresses of Denmark, She then ^Ivanced vic- 
toriously to Stockholm, and was received as so- 


vereign of Sweden, A. D. 1380. 

But, though the title was conferred on her b.y 
all orders of the state, it was not fully sdlured 
to her till confirmed in the cefebratjfl assembly 
held atCahnar. The treaty there concluded was 
denominated the “ Union of Calmar^” ^ p 
which consisted of three principal articles, ' 
established for the security of each na- ' 


turn:, 1st. “That the three kingdoms of Denmark, 
“ Sweden, and Norway, should thenceforward 
“ have but one king, who should be chosen 
" alternately by each of them, and approved 
“ in a general assembly : — 2d. That th* monarch 
“ should divide his residence equally between 
“ the three kingdoms, ^nd appropriate the re- 
" venues of each to its particular exigencies: — 
“ 3d. That each kingdom. should retain its own 
“ laws, customs, senate, and privileges, and 
‘ that the subjects of one should not be ele- 
H h 2 “ vated 
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" rated to offices of profit or power in another." 
These conditions would appear at first sight to 
Lave been dictated by Wisdom herself; but ex- 
perience, which stamp^ the seal of approbation 
on the resolutions of men, has proved the de- 
fects of this convention, which was the sourcb of 
wars that continued to rage during a whole cen- 
tury between the three kingdoms. 

While the, congress was assembled at Calmar, 
Eric, the son of Albert, died in captivity; and 
th is circumstance induced his father to relinquish 
all thoughts of remounting the throne, and of 
preserving a crown which he could not trans- 
mit to his posterity in a direct lines Margaret 
had previously granted her nephew his liberty; 
and he, therefore, now accepted the offers which 
she made to him to live in a private station. Her 
authority was now fully established ; and she 
changed Eric’s title of successor to that of king 
in conjunction with her, in the three kingdoms 
of Denmark, Sweden? and Norway. 

Margaret bestowed unremitting attention on 
the government of her three kingdoms, which 
she rendered aliky flourishing and prosperous. 
By the useful regulations which she adopted, 
commerce, finance, army, marine, laws civil 
and criminal, and every branch of administration, 
was benefited. She has been denominated the 
Semiramis of the north by some historians, who 
consider -that appellation as a doubtful accepta- 
tion, aud which niuv as truly be construed into 
a satire as into an eulogium. If, say they, Mar- 
garet rivalled the oriental Semiramis in talents 
and power, she also imitated her in her attach- 
ment to favourites, and her indulgence to sen- 
sual pleasures. It is probable that there is much 

justice 
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justice in this remark! but great queens must 
expect to have their characters darkened by 
shades, which enable the eyes of jealousy to 
endure the splendour of their glory. And if 
Margaret was inferior to some, in the quali- 
ties of the heart, she was exceeded by none in 
prudence, justice, and true magnanimity ; virtues 
w hich were distinguished in her at an early age, 
and w'hich induced her father to sjy, " Nature 
“ committed a mistake in making her a woman : 
" her first intention was to make her a man.” 
She died in the fifty-ninth year of her age, and 
the thirty-sixth of her reign. 

On the death of Margaret^ Eric X. ^ j) 
who was already joint possessor of the 
throne, became its sole occupant* No 
prince ever ascended the throne with’ greater 
applause and expectations from the people^ and 
pothing would have seamed more impossible 
than that before his death he.should descend it 
with equal disgrace. Thfc Danes filtered them-' 
selves that they should experience in him those 
qualities which they had admired but, with 
the dominions of Margaret, he possessed 
neither her ability nor prudence. Far from re- 
covering their privileges, which had been re- 
trenched by the late sovereign, the Swedes- 
found the yoke of oppression rendered more 
grievous and burthensome. He did not, how- 
ever, immediately suffer them to perceive the 
projects which he hatf formed against their li- 
berties ; but he insensibly glided as it were into 
measures of despotism and tyranny. With re- 
spect, however, to Norway, he all at once 
treated it as a petty kingdom, whose resentment 
fvas little to be dreaded. 

The people complained of the extortions of 
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the governors whom the king had appointed, 
and who tyrannized over the people, and con- 
ducted themselves witty great pride and inso- 
lence. The evil increased every day; n tAv 
taxes were arbitrarily imposed, and rigidly ex- 
acted. The people carried their complaints to 
the throne ; but were refused redress with marks 
of contempt, which a brave and warlike nation 
could not support. At length the king, afraid of 
the consequences of their disaffection to his go- 
vernment, promised toredress all their grievances. 
Eric shone to greater advantage in assemblies 
and diets, where nothing but words are requisite, 
than at the head pf armies, where action is ne- 
cessary. He never scrupled to promise and to 
retract his promise, to pledge and to violate 
his worth Those delusive hopes, with which 
the people are flattered, may sometimes lull 
them ^ sleep and repose ; but truly dreadful is 
that nation, which,awaketh from her slumbers. 

The pridoand conduct of the king plunged him 
into a tedious war with the princes #(^«olstein, 
which a variety of causes contributed! to protract 
and render unsuccessful. The Danes and Sw'edes, 
alike disaffected with his indolence in the govern- 
ment, with his infatuated attachments favourites, 
and his contemptuous disregard of their remon- 
stiances, determined to renounce, their allegi- 
ance to him, and to elect a new sovereign. Dur- 
ing the time that this conspiracy was forming, 
Eric lived entirely at ease in the isle of Goth- 
land, where he had constructed for himself a 
delightful abode, and paid no regard to the 
troubles and confusion in Denmark and Sweden. 
He did not even deign to assist at the diet, 
which was to decide his fate. This infatuation 
induced the Danish senate to send a«i embassy' 
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to Christopher of Bavaria, to desire his accept 
ance of the crown, and to request that he would 
take immediate possesion of the throne. At 
the same time they informed Eric, by letter, 
tha_t they had renounced their allegiance to him, 
and had elected another king; who, they hoped, 
wo.uld be more mindful of his promises, and pa'y 
greater regard to the welfare and prosperity of 
the people. • 

Eric answered the senate by expressing his 
astonishment at their proceedings, in deposing 
him from his dignity, and in electing, without 
his knowledge, Christopher duke of Bavaria, 
king of Denmark. He also added remonstran- 
ces and menaces, which, being unsupported by" 
power, were entirely disregarded.* But he af- 
terwards testified no other resentment af the in- 
dignity of being deposed^, than by occasionally 
sending out corsairs, whom he had taken igto his 
pay, and who pillaged the Danish and Swedish^ 
ships that passed in sight.’ • 

Christopher III. duke of Bavaria, being ^ jj 
elected king in the room of the dethroned j g ' 
monarch, who was his unci*, took pos- 
session of the throne, was invested with the in- 
signia of royalty, and received the oaths oF hi* 
subjects. Immediately after his arrival in Den- 
mark, the senate published a decree, which de- 
clared all those enemies to their country who 
should visit the court ofErie, or obey^any other 
sovereign than Christojdier. This was followed 
by a manifesto, containing articles of accusation 
against the dethroned monarch, and on which, 
it was said, was founded his deposition, It is 
probable that it seemed necessary fur confirm*) 
jog the authority of Christopher, who, in other 

respect*. 
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respects, treated Eric with tenderness. Com- 
plaints being made to the former of the depre- 
dations and piracies committed by the latter, he 
treated them with raillefy, and said he was glad 
that his unde could devise any method of amu- 
sing and supporting himself. The evil, how- 
ever, daily increasing, the people became more 
earnest, and obliged him to make formal prepa- 
rations for war against Eric. Accordingly he 
made a descent with a body of troops into Goth- 
land ; but, while they were supposed to be en- 
gaged in hostile action, the nephew and uncle 
were agreeably passing their time in each other’s 
company. 

, The dethroned monarch was allowed to enjoy, 
like Tiberius, a voluptuous life in his new Ca- 
prea ; but which was exempt from the disorders 
attendant on the Roman. Christopher having 
married Dorothea, the'-daughter of the margrave 
of Brkndenburg, the kingdom was filled with 
"foreigners, jjnd the Danes began to complain. 
The Bavarian instantly remembered the causes 
of Eric’s deposition, and appeased his subjects. 
His whole time wa§ occupied in the concerns of 
his people, in promoting and encouraging trade, 
and enforcing the laws of the kingdom. He sa- 
crificed to his subjects some portions of his au- 
thority ; and, therefore, the Danish writers re, 
present him as a moderate, prudent, and pa- 
triotic prjjiee. The Swedes, however, on the 
contrary, pourtray him under the. features of a 
haughty despot, and a tyrant, probably because 
he aid not observe toward them the same deli- 
cacy. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude 
.at, like many other princes, he possessed only 
dr virtues as were premotive of his interest. 

He 
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He left no issue, and died young of a short ill- 
ness, which terminated his existence in a few 
days. 

.On the death of Christopher great contests 
arose concerning a successor to the crown, which 
the-Danes felt an inclination to confer on his wi. 
dovv, Dorothy ; but they dreaded her yout^t, 
and the choice she might make of a husband. 
She endeavoured to remove their apprehensions, 
bjr promising that she would accent of no hus- 
band, except from their hands. Tne states then 
offered the crown to Adolphus, duke of Hol- 
stein, who, with a moderation and disinterested- 
ness almost.uneommon among princes, consult- 
ing the good of his subjects; whose interest, 
■would have been absorbed in that of Denmark, 
refused to accept it. , 

They afterwards made, application to the 
count of Oldenburg, wfco had a numerous pro- 
geny, and who answered them as follow#: — “ I 
have three sons, whoijf: qualities are very difj 
ferent. One is passionately ftJfld of women 
and pleasure; another breathes nought but 
war, without paying any regard to*the justice 
of the cause; but the tlflrd is of a more mo- 
derate disposition, prefers peace to the glory 
of arms, and yet is unrivalled in valour, ge- 
nerosity, and magnanimity.” These charac- 
ters he pourtrayed for the information of the se- 
nate, and desired them to make choice of him 
who, they believed, would render the kingdom 
flourishing and prosperous. The senate imme- 
diately declared in fav our of that prince whose 
panegyric the father had so warmly pronounced ; 
gnd under whose happy auspices commenced the 

greatnes# 
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greatness of the house of Oldenburg, which at 
this day occupies the throne of Denmark. 


CHAP. III. 

From the jiccessiun of the now reigning Family of 
• Oldenburg to the present Time. 

A. D. ,/"'tHRISTIAN T. being thus elected so- 
1448. \ j vereign, was soon after proclaimed 
king of Denmark and Norway, and crowned 
accordingly. The Swedes, however, not think- 
ing themselves bound by the choice of the 
Danes to acknowledge him as their monarch, as- 
serted that his election w as an infraction of the 
union of Calmar, and bestowed the crown on 
their own countryman Charles Canutson. A 
w-ar ensued betw’ecn the two rivals, who filled 
both kingdoms with disturbances during th# 
wholeVourse of their joint lives; and, having 
mutually wrested the iieptre from each other’s 
hands, abandoned and resumed it. These alter- 
cations cost the people of both countries very 
dear. 

No sooner had Canutson obtained possession 
of the Swedish throne than he invaded the 
island of Gothland', in w r hich Eric resided, jind 
endeavoured to take the deposed king pgnoim^ 
Eric, however, defended himself with great 
bravery ; and, when obliged to abandon the 
town, retired to the citai^pl. But provisions be- 
ginning to fail, he demanded an interview of 
the Swedish generals, and endeavoured to 
awaken the compassion of his former subjects. 
,r You have,” said the hapless monarch, " em- 

" bittered 
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" bittered my life by your frequent revolts: 
" you deposed me, and placed on the throne a 
“ usurper; and now you wish to drive me from 
" -this wretched spot of land, isolated in the 
" midst of the sea, and the place m which I 
" had hoped to terminate my unfortunate life 
" in tranquillity and peace. Do not deprivfe 
" me of that hope; for nothing can be more 
” inglorious than to accumulate misfortunes on 
" him who is already oppressed with mi- 
sery.” 

\ Christian allowed Eric to take up his abode in 
any town of Denmark, or of Pomerania, and 
sent to him a magnificent embassy, which was 
equally honourable to the politeness and huma- 
nity of that prince. Eric was affected with 
these instances of tenderness — so tri fling - a cir- 
cumstance can afford consolation to a man in ad- 
versity ! He hesitated, but at length deter- 
mined to retire into Pomerania, whither was 
escorted by the Danish deputies, aiyj where he 
terminated his life in great tranquillity, without 
once attempting to regain possession of the 
throne. In the mean time, tf^ pride, in- ^ 
science, and despotic conduct, ofCanut- ’ 
son, disgusted the Swedes, who deposed 
him, and invited Christian to pass over into 
Sweden, and accept their crown. 

But though Christian obtained this good for- 
tune, he had not the art of rendering st perma- 
nent, and enjoyed it oftly a few years. The 
Swedes complained of Eis absence from their 
kingdom, of his allowing the people to be op- 
pressed with officers and governors, and of his 
expanding in Denmark the wealth which he de- 
rived from Sweden. He also embroiled himself 

witk 
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with the clergy, or at least with the archbishop 
ofUpsal, who directed at will the whole strength 
of that formidable body. The king seized the 
archbishop, sent him prisoner into Denmark, 
and made himself master of all the fortresses 
within that prelate’s jurisdiction. Katill, bishop 
of Lincoping and nephew to the archbishop, 
demanded the enlargement of his uncle, and 
threatened to use force in case of refusal. Chris- 
tian, '-despising his menaces, was besieged 
1464 i* 1 ^ toc kholm, and at length obliged to 
retire into Denmark, and Canutson was 
reinstated on the throne of Sweden. 

Christian soon perceived his error * n disoblig- 
ing the body of the clergy, and endeavoured to 
repair it by releasing the archbishop, and load- 
ing him witk civilities. Through the influence 
m that prelate, he re-ascended the throne of 
Sweden,, and compelled Canutson to renounce 
the suvereignty. Christian’s judicious policy, 
- by which he left all authority in the hands of 
the senate^ ensured to him the government of 
that kingdom; and his complaisance and address 
enabled aim to procure a renewal of the union 
of Calmer. The Danish ministers prevailed on 
the Swedes to promise that, on the death of 
Christian, they would elect his son John king, 
whom they had themselves already acknow- 
ledged. He descended to the grave After a 
reign of thirty-three years, and is said to have 
been equalled by few in justice, courage, mag- 
nificence, and genuine Smagnanimity. 

, j. On the death of Christian, his son 
' ’ John was uat immediately recognised 

' king of Sweden by the states, who ap- 
, pointed Steen Stare regent of the kingdom. 

Not 
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Not considering himself, as axcluded from 
the throne, he attacked and defeated the 
regent, who consented to acknowledge him 
king, and attended at Jiis coronation. But the 
Swedes, availing themselves of the good disposi- 
tion. of their monarch, continued to have a re- 
gent, who sometimes accorded with, and some- 
times opposed, the wishes of the king: from 
whence resulted alternate intervals of peace and 
war. In an engagement betweenethe contend- 
ing parties, the queen of Denmark was made 
prisoner; but she was afterwards liberated, to 
the great satisfaction of both nations, between 
whom that princess, equally the object of affec- 
tion and esteem, effected a reconciliation. Th^ 
Norwegians revolted, and John marched an 
army into their country, and reBucetjj them to 
obedience, fie earned on an obstinate war 
against the inhabitants of.Lubec ; who, supported 
by the assistance of the other Hanseatic towns, 
resisted him with spirij, and did not yield tijj 
they had obtained very advantages terms. 

This prince has been praised tor his modera- 
tion, his love of his people, his amiable and so- 
cial qualities, his aversion to every kind of os- 
tentation, his patience, and his great wisdom. 
He was capable of appreciating human great- 
ness. Crossing an arm of the sea, be was sur- 
prised by a storm, which drove him on the 
coast. An inundation of the country detained 
him in that inconvenient spot longer than he 
wished. During thi» delay, the king walked 
along the shore with his attendants, and ex- 
claimed to them — " That, truly, is the work of 
“ the king of kings, who needs neither army 
" nor cannun, nor other implements of war, to 
‘ V«l. XXII. I i *' keep 
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rr keep us blockaded here ! This plement alone 
" is sufficient for his purpose. Wherefore, let 
“ us, who have never bowed nor submitted 
” to an earthly power, humbly prostrate, our T 
“ selves before tiiat heavenly aurl almighty 
“ Lord, whom the earth and sea obey.” He 
promoted seience, encouraged men of lear ning, 
and was a benefactor to the academy of Copen- 
hagen. In a vjjurd, lie w as as wise and as amiable 
a prince as ever swayed the Danish sceptre. 

jj On the death of John, his son, Chris- 
tian II. was elected king of Denmark. 
As the clemency of the Father had won 
the affections of Jus subjects, the glaring injus- 
tice and cruelty of the soil alienated the hearts 
of the Danes. c Though he had married Isabella, 
print ess of Austria, from which alliance he ex- 
pected considerable advantages, he kept a mis- 
tress, named Columbufti, who died young, and 
whose death was, thought to have been occa- 
sioned by poison. Sifcpecting that one of his 
courtiers, called Torbern, had participated her 
favours, t,he king, amid the festivity of a ban- 
quet, urged him ten, avow the fact. “ I have,” 
replied Torbern, " loved Columbula, and sb- 
” liu i ted h r favour, but cyuld never obtain my 
" desire.” immediately he was arrested and 
imprisoned, and the matter being brought be- 
fore the senate, he was acquitted, because the 
laty had aligned no punishment for simple con- 
cup^gcencc. Dissatisfied with this decision, 
Christian re-assembled thy judges, and sur- 
rounded them witji an armed populace, whose 
cries struck terror iqto the souls of the senators. 
They now gave their verdict in the following 
terms: — We do not judge Torbern; but bis 

” own 
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own words condemn him.” The tyrant im- 
mediately replied, “Since he is condemned, he 
“ shall die;” and, accordingly, gave orders for 
■ids e\'e, ution. m 

This atrocious action of the king excited uni- 
versal fear, which was augmented by Christian 
suffering himself to be absolutely governed by 
Sigebrctte, Columbula’s mother, nil insolent hud 
intriguing woman, who was \ oid of compassion 
for the poor, of regard for the r*eh, of respect 
for the laws, and who acknowledged no other 
rule than the passions of the monarch, which 
she seconded with equal address and elli-ont cry. 
She commanded with despotic authority, de- 
posed of lil ! places and preferments, imposed 
taxes at pleasure, and exacted them with .such 
rigour that toe household furnilute and clothing 
of those who did not pay them vvere_ seized and 
publicly sold. , 

This tyrannical conduct excited universal in- 
dignation. But Sigebjette; not contend whh 
these acts of oppression, rmdesiwl certain poor 
students who lived by public charity, who 
were in the habit of going from howse to house 
to solicit alms, and whowfre distinguished by a 
particular dress. -She determined to abolish the 
older, ami prohibited them from asking, and 
others from granting, relief. Tfiis violent pro- 
ceeding raised a general outcry in the kingdom ; 
and it was remembered that, in some instances, 
the king had betrayed a propensiFy to Luther- 
anism. The clergy t»iok fire, and supported the 
cause of the poor students. The matter, how- 
ever, was compromised; but the toleration of 
Christian mortified the papists, and divided the 
people into tw o parties, which at first were ex- 
I i 2 tremely 
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tremely adverse to each other, but which at 
length united against him, or at least deprived 
him of employing the one in opposition to the 
other. 1 

A p Partly by nrgociation, partly by mih- 

1520 tar y success < he had procured himself 
• ' to be acknowledged and crowned king 

of Sweden; but his authority was restricted by 
the senate, which Sigebrette and his ministers 
advised him to abolish, ?s the only means of se- 
curing th.e quiet and undisturbed possession of 
the throne. It was necessary, they said, to' 
humble the nobles, and to confine his attentions 
to the peasantry and artisans, who were the 
most easily gained by trifling presents, and were 
the least interested in opposing the will of the 
sovereigh. Pursuant to this advice, Christian 
invited thte senators and chief nobles to a great 
banquet, and caused them to be arrested. 

Heslbmed at firgt disposed to proceed against 
them by juijipial trial,' ‘ and erected a tribunal 
composed of Danish commissioners; but the 
forms of lpgal process appearing to him too slow 
and uncertain, he o,rdered the prisoners to exe- 
cution. Nothing could equal the consternation 
and dismay of the people, when the illustrious 
victims were brought forth to be immolated at 
the shrine of ambition, cruelty, and perfidy. 
Among the first was Eric Vasa, whose sox, 
Gustavus, afterwards ascended the throne of 
Sweden ; and the rest fojjowing in long proces- 
sion, to the number of more than ninety, were 
all sacrificed in one day. No discrimination 
Was made between those who had actually de- 
clared sentiments inimical to Christian, and 
those who might possibly become his enemies. 

The 
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The wives of the unfortunate victims, and their 
children yet in early youth, were not spared. 
Not satisfied with the blood of so many noble 
personages, the king.sufli.Ted his troops to com- 
mit the most shocking enormities on the moat 
conspicuous and opulent citizens, who had view - 
ed with indifference, or even perhaps v illi se- 
cret joy, the destruction of a body whose’pri- 
vilegcs excited their jealousy and hatred. 

After Christian’s return to Dttnniai.k, he con- 
tinued to exercise the same ci uell ,, mo 

tiger which has once tasted blood ever thirsts 
tor more, the king shed copious streams of it in 
that kingdom. Even the clergy experienced 
the effects of his rage. At / h:ngth, the tyranny 
of Christian, and tlie weariness of submission, - 
drove the people from inure, ufs to. resistanc e, 
from resistance to aggression ; and 4 so general 
was the insurrection .that, wherever the king 
turned his cyek, he saw none hut enemies, who 
"W i tit uplifted swords threatened his life. 

In the mean time, the Swedw, having reco- 
vered from their first stupor, eagerly ran to 
arms, and enlisted theinselles undur the banner 
of Gustavus Vasa, the s#n of liric, a youth of 
iuLrcpid spirit, and unbroken by rnisfurl lines, 
who, having lain some time as it were buried in 
the mines of Dnlorarliu, converted the compa- 
nions of his labours into soldiers, changed the 
implements of their toils into swords, and at 
their head issued from those gloomy and di.inal 
caverns. His first attempts w ere prospeious a.id 
successful. Christian, icrriherl by the insurn c- 
fioj, sent Gustavus a message, tliat, unless h 
immediately laid dowh his arms, death should 
b« inflicted on his mother and sister, whom the 
I i 3 tyrant 
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tyrant held in captivity. At this menace, the 
young hero hesitated; but impelled by the de- 
sire of liberating his country, which suppressed 
the tender feelings of natural affection, he con- 
tinued to fight and to conquer; and both the 
princesses were put to death. 

During these proceedings in Sweden, cunfu- 
sion and revolt pervaded every part -of Den- 
mark. Christian was deposed by a general diet 
held at Wibdrg, who informed him of the de- 
cree passed for his deposition. He then condes- 
cended to supplicate those subjects whom he 
had treated with such pride and barbarity ; and, 
after unavailing promises and abjept requests, 
accompanied with such tears as adversity ex- 
torts from humbled arrogance, he abdicated the 
sovereignty. He equipped a fleet of twsnty sail, 
on board fef which he put his treasures, the re- 
gal jewels, the record* and public acts of go- 
vernmdWt, together with his children, his urife, 
and the execpble Sigcbrette, and sailed from 
Copenhagen. But his brother-in-law, the em- 
peror of Germany, received him tj'ith coldness 
and indifference; and he wax viewed by all with 
the abhorrence justly due to his infamous con- 
duct, for which he was branded with the appel- 
lation of the Nero of the north. He attempted, 
however, to recover his crown, and again matje" 
his appearance in Denmark; but the only con- 
sequence of»his efforts was a dungeon, in which 
he languished twenty-seven years. 

jj On the abdication of Christian II. his 
1523 UDC * e F re dericl. duke of Holstein, who, 

‘ having been persecuted by his nephew'; 
had not conceived himself bound to assist him 
»o his diflfculties, ascended the throne of Den- 
mark. 
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mark. At a general diet of the Danes, con- 
voked for the purpose, he was declared king] 
and the states of Norway also proclaimed him 
Vith the same formalities. He was desirous ol 
re-uniting the three kingdoms, and for that pur- 
post wrote to some of the principal nobility ol 
Sweden ; but the Swedish crown was worn.br 
a man capable of defending it. Besides, Fre- 
deric, who acquired the surname of Pacific, 
showed little eagerness to rcgAn a kingdom 
which he considered as completely lost. The 
friendly advances of Gustavus were politely re- 
ceived by him ; and he answered them by ho- 
nourably restoring the captive Swedes, and by 
forming an alliance with thatahonarch. 

At this period, Frederic convoked a general 
diet of the states ; and, having openly avowed 
himself a protestant, obtained a decision that 
every subject oF Denmark should be at liberty 
to embrace eitherthe doctrines of Lulhsr, or of 
Rome; that no person ihoufd bepersecuted an 
account of his religion ; and thm the religious 
of all denominations should be permitted to 
marry. In consequence of this decide, the ab- 
lies and cloisters were delcrted, all austerities 
disregarded, and Lutheranism was every where 
publicly preached and embraced. The clergy, 
however, of each party engaged in contests, in 
whirh the king was obliged to interpa^ The 
city of Malmne erected the standard of Luther, 
publicly prohibited mass, the worship of idols, 
and other superstitiohi of the church Of Rome; 
and the rest of the cities followed the example, 
and popery became nearly extinct. The New 
Testament and the Pftalms of David were trans- 
lated into the vernacular language; and chairs 

of 
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of theology were founded, and filled with pro- 
testaut professors. The bishops complained of 
these innovations; but the king endeavoured to 
quiet their alarms, by premising that another diet 
should inure minutely regulate the affairs of re- 
ligion. Frederic I. died after a reign of ten 
years, and left the clergy in a state of uncer- 
tainly, in consequence of which the proteslant 
religion gained ground, and gathered strength. 
^ j-j Het was succeeded by his sun Chris- 
tian III. ■who, at a general diet convened 
for the purpose, was elected and pro- 
claimed king of Denmark. The chief work of 
the reign of this prince was the consolidation of 
protestantisiu. -fde saw himself supported by 
the senate and nobility, who had placed the 
crown yn his head; and, without fear, there- 
fore, attiqcked the clergy of highest dignity apt! 
inlluence, who lead" opposed Ins election to the 
throng A diet, which he assembled at Odcn- 
tec, under preteote u^ regulating the discipline 
of the churflC, furnished him with reasons, good 
or bad, lor the abolition of the episcopacy. An 
order was issued for apprehending the bishops, 
who were allowed ho oilier alternative than sub- 
mission to the king’s will, expressed in what 
were denominated the regulatory laws, or depo- 
sition from flieir office. Souie of them became 
martyrs to their religion, and died in prison. 
The rest of the clergy were also required to 
subscribe a confession of faith ; and, on tlieir re- 
fusal, were deposed from their ofliev. Many of 
them quitted the kingdom ; and the people, .be- 
ing thus deprived of popish pastors, embraced 
the doctrine which the king proposed to. them. 
The diet also passed a decree, by which all the 
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church-lands, towns, fortresses, and villages. 
Were annexed to the crown, and the temporal 
power of the clergy was for ever abolished. 

These measures seetned so rigorous, and se- 
vere, that even Luther himself wrote to Chris- 
tian, and advised him to treat the clergy with 
more lenity ; and, though he disapproved of /lie 
doctrine, to behave with due respect to the an- 
cient religion of the kingdom. lie suggested 
to him this politic observation, tlAt, by utterly 
annihilating the temporal power of the church, 
he deprived the croWn of the firmest support of 
its prerogatives ; and that the equilibrium of 
government being destroy ed, with thepower of 
the bishops, the nobles would in consequent 
acquire an undue influence in ttje state, which 
must prove injurious to the regai authority, and 
to the welfare of the people. • 

This prediction was folly terified in the se- 
quel: the citizens and peasaqtry were rftiuced to 
more abject slavery, under their haughty lords, 
than they had ever experienced while the ecclesi- 
astical power served as a counterpoise ; and the 
prerogatives of the crown t became entirely de- 
pendent on the will of the nobility. If at any 
time the clergy endeavoured to obtain a pre- 
ponderancy, the aid of the nobles could easily 
restore an equilibrium : but, when these were 
become the masters, no expedientwanained, 
except a revolution in the government, which 
could release the commonalty from the yoke of 
their tyrants. The effect of Christian’s impro- 
vidence was not perceptible for some time alter. 
Under him Denmark enjoyed internal peace 
mud tranquility ; and he transmitted the quiet 
possession of his kingdom to his son. He lived 

happy 
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hjtppy in liis family, and was honoured with the* 
gSwious appellation uf the father of his people,. 

. li e.beiic 11. the son and successor of 

j/. ' Christian Hi. wag of a disposition similar 
to that of his father, whose conduct he 
also imitated. The first years of each of their 
reigns were passed amidst the din of war. 
Buth fought with great courage, and exhibited 
much military ability ; and both laid down their 
arms, and exulted their character by proving 
that they knew how to render their people 
powerful and happy. lie engaged in a war 
with Sweden, which continued during a great 
part ol'lii.s reign, ami was attended' with various 
vicissitudes of fortune. The llanseatie towns, 
which w ere claimed by both nations, took an 
active part in these hostilities ; and the city of 
Lubec, ip particular, embraced the occasion of 
revenging itself on Sweden for the many re- 
strictions imposed on its commerce. They cop- 
eluded a treaty w^th the king of DeutBArk, and 
joined his ilitvt wifli a powerful squadron. 

Frederic having made peace with Sweden, 
several commercial powers complained of.athe 
duties exacted in the Sound ; and the Euglish, 
Dutch, and all the llanseatie towns, remon- 
strated against this impost, as an arbitrary 
measure, mid a great discouragement to com- 
.mer qe : but the king would uot listen to their 
complaints. The city of Lubec still retained a 
considerable portion of her ancieut power. 
When in the zenith of her glory, thaf town is 
said to have aspired to the hope of conquering 
Denmark ; and what, perhaps, will appear 
more astonishing, actdally syld that kingdom to 
an English monarch/ who paid a part of the 

purchase 
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purchase money. Frederic held the balance 
between these commercial towns, and interested 
himself more than his predecessors in ncipiiring 
in inflm lice over the • affairs of Europe. lie 
rendered commerce flourishing, respected Iho 
rights and property nf hi, 4 subjects, and obtained 
the esteem anil affection of his people. 

On the death nf Frederic li. his son, ^ 
Christian JV. who was only eleven in ' * 

years of age, was proclaimed l#ing of 
btnitiark and Norway, and four regents were 
appointed to' govern during lii.s minority. As 
the kingdom had for several years enjoyed pro- 
found peacf/ the regency was in no danger nf 
being disturbed by the. noise' and tunmlrs o jf 
war; and it grt-ally increased their security 
that, the domestic factions, in Swollen, prevented 
•hat nation from resuming jho allair i*f Livonia, 
and other subjects, whioh had occasioned a dif- 
ference between the two crowns. i#r some 
time, the principal carepjf tfle regency was em- 
ployed in attending to the cducutfffh of the young 
monarch, for whom masters were procured in 
all the different accomplishments of* mind and 
body front different parts iff Europe ; and their 
success even exceeded their expectations. Chris- 
tian was not only able to answer.all the embas- 
sadors in their several languages, but could even 
dictate or write instructions to his 
an age when a prince is hardly capable of fol- 
lowing a chain of reasoning. He possessed 
great dexterity in all* the maulv exercises, arid 
was fond of exhibiting proofs of it to the people. 

Having engaged in a war against Sweden, 
Charles, kingyif that nafion, incensed at all the 
Reiterated disgraces which he sustained from the 
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arms of Christian, challenged him to single 
combat. This summons, however, the Danis, h 
monarch declined with marks of contempt. A 
reconciliation was soon, after effected, and a 
peace concluded between the two kingdoms, 
through the mediation of the king of England. 
The hostilities, in which Christian was engaged, 
w^t-c severely detrimental to Denmark, hy en- 
feebling her maritime strength, and ruining her 
finances. Being chosen head of the protestant 
league in favour of the elector Palatine, he took 
an active part in the affairs of Germany ; and 
thereby involved himself, a short time previous 
to his death, in another war with Sweden. 

In order to re-establish his finances, Christian 
tonceived a project, which, on account of its 
extraordinary magnitude, has been considered 
as chimerical and absurd. He intended to in- 
jure the trade of the United Provinces to the 
Levant, by opening an immediate intercourse 
■with Persia and the east, through the rivers 
%hich flow ia‘0 the Baltic. For that purpose a 
canal was to be cut through a neck of land be- 
longing tu. Holstein, in order to avoid the cir- 
cuitous navigation uf the Sound, and to protect 
the commerce from being injured by strangers. 
The Danish monarch commenced the work, but 
projects of that nature require a length of time 
fore^they can be crowned with ultimate suc- 
cess. Happy it certainly is for mankind, when 
they do not prove entirely abortive. The stream 
of commerce has been diverted from its usual 
coarse bv means touch Jess powerful; and great 
expectations might be formed from Christian's 
activity, and his stubborn perseverance in the 
prosecution of plans once adopted. 

This 
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This prince was possessed of admirable quali- 
fications of mind and body, retained all tha fire 
and vehemence of youth to an advanced age, 
and commanded his fleets and armies in person, 
after he had worn the crown sixty years. Un- 
fortunately, however, he continued also subject 
to the passions which often accompany youth, 
and'sw^g addicted to women ; a circumstance 
that has in some measure tarnished his reputation. 
But with his faults we cannot refuse him the re- 
putation of having been a monarch remarkablr 
for firmness, an intrepid warrior, a prince of 
extensive genius, and of great generosity and 
magnanimity". 

Ou the death of Christian IV'. his son, . 
Frederic III. wa& raised to the throne of 
Denmark, and displayed equal abilities 
.with bis father in war and ii\ civil admyiistration. 
The jealousy of this priace was excited against 
Sweden bv the suggestions of the Un^ed Pro- 
vinces, that if Charles reduced Livonia, Po- 
merania and Prussia, he would ^bssess himself 
of the coasts of the Baltic, and injure the com- 
merce of Denmark. Fearing this danger, Fre- 
deric declared war againsf Charles, who pro- 
jected the invasion of Fionia in the winter, be- 
fore the Danish monarch could collect a sufficient 
force to oppose him. The scheme of the Swe- 
dish sovereign was greaLlv facilitate^^^^JUfdi 
frost, which rendered transports ^unnecessary, 
and Charles set out from Kiel, and marching 
over the Little Belt off the ice, attacked .and de- 
feated a strong body of Danes, who endeavoured 
pi oppose his passage ; but he lost three regi- 
ments, under whom the Ice broke, and who were 
swallowed up in the chasm. He then made an 
’ Voc. XXII. K k attack 
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attack on the Danish vessels locked up by U17 
ice, but was repulsed and battled by the skill ard 
intrepidity of the admiral. 

Passing over into Zealand, Charles niarrhcd 
towards Copenhagen, which was at ’first thrown 
into consternation by the approach of the .'Sw e- 
dish monarch ; but the presence of Frederic, 
who was endowed with genius and valor.r suited 
to tli e emergenev of the case, animated the citi- 
zens to withstand and oppose the enemy. The 
Danish sovereign became sensible that vigorous' 
measures and hazardous enterprizes were neces- 
sary at the present crisis : and lie vyanted neither 
ability to plan nor courage to execute any pro- 
ject for the good of his kingdojn. Acithrr pre- 
cipitation, nor dilatory hesitation, marked his 
conduct." Always prepared to act, he personally' 
watched '•over every measure which w as to be 
adopted for the purpose of maturing the suc- 
cesses, -'.ud reaping from them their full advan- 
tage. By his incitements, the citizens of Co- 
penhagen became intrepid soldiers, bravelv 
fought in small boats against the ships of 
the besiegers, and rushed forward thruugh a 
tempest of flames Their w ives and children 
sec onded their ardour, and the queen animated 
them hy her example and presence. That me- 
morable siege furnished instances of almost every 
3 *pw»k_i^iiheroisni. After Charles was compell- 
ed to retreat, Frederic rewarded the valour and 
fidelity of the citizens ^y' well-merited privi- 
leges, -and concluded a treaty of peace with 
Sweden, A. 1 ). i 860 . 

The state of the kingdom at this period exhibit- 
ed the defects of the government, and raeited a 
wish in the peopla to had the means of remedying 

them, 
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'hem. The prophecy of Luther was by this 
t \ 1 1 1‘ fully accomplish^ J : the nobles had gra- 
dually ami imperceptibly acquiied an undue 
iiillnenet', amt obtained ’i power which proved 
very onerous to the people. 1 he possessions 
.of the clergv , which had been annexed to the 
ro^al domains, they had taken on lease ; frutn 
lea'.sch*iLiei's, they had insensibly become pro- 
prietors ; and, under pretence of their ancient 
prerogatives, they refused to pay ^he taxes to 
which tln-so possessions had been formerly sub- 
ject j and hence the whole burden of taxation 
tell on the lowjer classes. The bishops and clergy 
still existed *n the kingdom ; but, as the prela- 
cies had been strapped of their -principal i tches, ■ 
the nobles no longer sought them; and they' 
were in the possession of commoners, vtliose in- 
fluence tlte nubility disdained. • 

John Swan, bishop of Copenhagen, however, 
formed the design of overthrowing thJt proud 
colossus which strutted l/t heraldi^ and for that 
purpose joined himself to John Kansen, a nier- 
. chant, chief of the class of citizen^, a man 
equally capable of projecting a great enterprize 
or of carrying it into exeeutiuu. Having associat- 
ed themselves with others, to whom they made 
known their design, they consulted how they 
might compel the nobles to bear their-ju st pro- 
i portion of the public expenccs; aniHrWCTSIP 
stble that they would procure air exemption 
from every tax impost^! on them by the senate, 
wlycli was pntirely composed of the nobility. 
Conceiving, therefore, that they must commence 
by w eakening the senate, they determined to 
extend the royal prerogative ; and place it on so 
K k 2 lira 
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fir™ a foundation as should for ever secure if:' 
item all danger of being shaken. t 

At this time, the dietwas assembled at Copen- 
hagen, the inhabitants of which were all warmly 
devoted to the king and queen, whose great quali- 
ties they had admired, and whose kindness and be- 
nevolence theyhad experienced, duringthesfege. 
A germ of discord had very clearly doftioped 
itself between the citizens and the nobles, the 
latter of whom were jealous of the privileges 
granted to the former; who, being now accus- 
tomed to arms, were proud of their success, 
and ofTended with the persons that envied them 
those favours which they had so Well merited. 
In the first sitting of the state', the confederates 
presented a 'memorial expressive o( the situation 
of the people, and the absolute impossibility of 
raising tne necessary supplies tor the service Hi 
the government, unless tlie nobility would bear 
their just proportion of the taxes. The nobles, 
being numerals, powerful, and insolent, treated 
this proposal with the greatest disdain; and de- 
clared tkat the people were vassals, and vassals 
they should remaiir. Reconsidering the matter, 
however, they consented to submit to the pay- 
ment; but for two years only, and with certain 
restrictions. 

Havi ng thus, as they imagined, conceded suf- 
ficiently, they drew upon their part a statement 
of grievances, in which they inserted insulting 
reflexions on the citizens. In the mean time, 
the two other orders declared that the contribu- 
tions which had been produced, even though the 
nobles should give their unrestricted consent to 
them, were msulliiient ; and that it was neces- 
sary 
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.wry I tie fipfi anil domains of the crown, wtucli 
“the nobility hail hitherto enjoyed under very 
moderate runts, stimuli] he farmed out to the 
highest bidder. This proposal was received 
wi. 1 1 1 indignation by the nobles, who were touched 
in a sensible part, and who utlered personalities 
in the hall of the diet ; and, without doors, 
the deputies viewed each other with hatred and 
contempt. One of the priucip^ citizens, re- 
turning from the king’s palace, was met bv a 
nobleman, who abruptly asked him, “ Whut 
" have you been doing there i” The other nut 
answering Itirn immediately, he pointed to the 
toner, which served as the .state-prison, and 
added, “ Do ywu know that- place, and the ure 
for which it is appropriated •Without open- 
ing liis lips, the citizen pointed Lo the’ siueplc of 
the principal church, where hung*thc alarm- 
bell, whose sound could instantly convene the 
the people against the noblts. * 

During these transactions, I'^Jeric, who was 
apprised of and consented to the projected revo- 
lution ol the two orders, remained in«the recesses 
of h is palace, and quictlw awaited the turn of 
events ; or rather directed them. Without suf- 
fering their first ardour lo cool, the citizens and 
clergy set out for the place where the nobles 
held their sittings; and, on tlnir way, werea<> 
conipanied by a countless cmltitudWijp^fSIflfl?" 
- who-testihed their approbaliou of\hc$e*|>rui:eeil- 
ings by loud and reiterated acclamations of joy. 
Having entered the ball, Nansen commenced a 
E succinct but energetic discourse, in which be 
. displayed the evils of the stale, enumerated the 
important services which ihi'kiag had rendered 
' to the nation, represented that none bat he who 
k k 3 ' bad 
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bud rescued her from impending danger wouli', 
be able to save her; and concluded by observ- 
ing, that both gratitude- and necessity rendered 
it necessary, that the clown should be hereditary 
in the family of Frederic. 

The nobles, not prepared for so sudden and 
decisive a resolution, answered with hesitation, 
that they were ready to participate in the 
honour of conferring so glorious a present on the 
king and his posterity; but that they wished 
so great and important a work should be con- 
ducted with coot prudence and mature delibera- 
tion ; and, while the deputies of the two orders 
were listening to their harangues, they sent 
persons to sound' the king’s disposition, and to 
know whether he would be satisfied, if the 
crown remained in the male lines: Frederic 
answered that what the senate projected would 
be agreeable to him, unless the right of succes- 
sion were also extehded | to the females. In the 
meantime, Nausen declared that the two-^nlrri 
had formed their resolution, and that if the 
nobles refused to co-operate with them in this 
measure, they would immediately repair to the 
king, who waited fur them. 

Having thus spoken, they departed, and were 
received with great affability by Frederic, who 
^4^cd_them , and told them that, though he 
would iifit decline their offer, it must be sanc- 
tioned Ry unanimous approbation, and that the 
concent of the nobles watfan indispensable con- 
dition ; that he should never forget the zeal and 
affection which they had evinced for him ; and 
concluded by desiring 'them to continue their 
Sessions until the affair should be brought to a 
happy termination, by th<; union of the three 

orders 
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orders. In fact, the king knew that he possess- 
ed the means of accelerating the union: the 
citizens of Copenhagen had been martiajised 
during the siege, and were all devoted to his 
interest ; and, among the senators, there were 
wide on w hom he could depend. 

. .V hi 1st the nobles, therefore, were hesitatiiTg 
and deliberating on this matter, Frederic order- 
ed the gates of the city to be s^ut, in order, 
as he pretended, to secure the diet from any 
danger which the ferment of the people might 
Occasion. But when the assembly, struck with 
astonishment ‘and terror, sent a deputation to in- 
quire into The reasons of that extraordinary 
measure, the king answered, that the privateeva-’ 
sion of some of their members, aniFthe jeaf that 
others would imitate their example, and endea- 
vour to break up the assembly of fhe state*, 
were the causes for issuing that order ; ^nd that 
they might continue the^ deliberation-; in per- 
fect safety. m 

Having briefly consulted on the subject, the 
nobles sent to inform the king, andathe other 
orders, that they were ready to do what had 
been proposed to them, and to subscribe in 
every thing to the will of Frederic. Measures 
were accordingly taken to give to the revolution, 
which had been thus effected, every charati^ 
respc that could stamp it with sojfljffttyaml 
durability. The king being rendered absolute, 
*ff the acts which restricted hu authority, and 
to which he had formerly sworn, were annulled ; 
and his subjects took a new oath of allegiance. 
After which, “ of hi»_own certain knowledge 
“ and plenary power, ’’without the concurrence 
•f any other authority, the monarch regulated 

tha 
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the several parts of government, especially tlie 
mod# of succession, and issued what has been 
denominated tii e “ riwal law.” 

Since the veer ltitjO, which is the eporli of the 
revolution, the royal law has been considered as 
the national code, in all tilings pertaining to 'he 
succession and the power of the monarch,. A irum- 
berofoi dinani es, fraught with wisdom and mode- 
ration, wassndded to it bv Frederic ; who, previ- 
ously to the revolution, bad enjoyed the estaem of 
the nobles, and now regained their affection in 
an equal degree, as he already possessed that of 
the other two orders. To his political talents 
this monarch also added the moral virtues. No 
sooner had he obtained possession of absolute 
uulhoivitv than lie moderated that passion for 

glory, illicit he Icy.l formerly betrayed-in under- 
taking some pettv vvvrs. lie applied himself to 
restore bv bis ow n example the ancient .simpli- 
city of dress, ami Frugality at table ; to re-esta- 
blish bis finances ; to encourage merit, industry, 
and commerce ; to reward those w ho.had served 
him wjtii fidelity ; to redress grievances ; to 
protect the oppressed ; to relieve the 'indigent ; 
and, in a word, to become a father to his su bjects, 
and a friend to mankind. - 1 

A j-j On the ihaiii of Frederic III. Iris son 
'.Christian V. ascended the thrftne of Den- 

T ^' majk, at a tune, and tinder circumstances, 
that foreboded a reign equally pacific and durable. 
This prince, who wasdeemed one of the greatest 
monarch s in Europe, wati brave, prudent, and 
a liable, nor was he taxed with inv fault* except 
an exee<*ii i o diffidence in his own understanding, 
and tire conceuauth' of too grout power to his 
■ rm»ist#rs ( -whom lie pmlish-ed w-»ttr rigour when 
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they dared to abuse his confidence or authority. 
He spoke most of the modern languages, was 
fond of the sciences, and had made a great pro- 
gress in those branches of the mathematics which 
relate to the military art. He was never so 
much pleased as when he was presented with 
some new geographical chart, or plan of fortifi- 
cation ( He tarried on a war against Sweden, 
and laid siege to the city of Hamburgh, which 
agreed to pay him two hundred and twenty 
thousand crowns. 

Wh en his sun, Frederick IV. ascended . ~ 
the throne, he found it necessary to act J ' ' 

ou the principles of Christian, and to J ' ' 
keep the duchy of Holstein dependent on the 
Wown of Denrfark. This prince was more 
stfcc essful at sea and on laud th'an <yiy of his 
predecessors, and engaged in a war wi^i Sweden, 
which was concluded under the mediation of 


George I. king of Great Britain. Th^ prospe- 
rous fortune of Fredericyendered him enterpris- 
ing, and ready to listen to the alttravagant pro- 
jects of his courtiers, to whom ha distributed 
the public treasure with too lavish a hand. 
He died in the sixtieth yeSr of his age, greatly 
regretted by his subjects, and esteemed by the 
several potentates of Europe. 

Christian VI. succeeded his father ‘ n ^ t) 
the throne of Denmark ; and, Lhoug^j^^^^ 
was deemed avaricious, instead jm in- * 


posing new taxes upon his people, he abolished 
some of the old oneS. Spirituous liquors had 
been subjected to very heavy duties, and tht 
renders being informed that the king mtcudec 
to abolish them, because they were not sufftci 
ently productive, offered to pay a higher pric< 

fo 
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for their licences. " You are mistaken, genlle- 
" men,” replied Christian, " the duties Err: al- 
“ read}' too productive, since rny subjects com- 
" plain of the rxactioifs which they occasion 
and lie sunpri s.setl them. 

t lin.itian was succedcd h v his son Fre- 


A. 1). 
' 17 + 0 . 


d/ric V. who, on his accession to tue 
throne, formed the resolution of drst barg- 
ing ;dl the debts of the crown. The principal 
creditor* oP the state, wishing to divert him 
from Ins purpose, offered to reduce the rate of 
into rest, it he thought it too high. “ The 
“ money, replied Frederic, " locked up in 
" my coders, w ould be of no use to the public ; 
“ but when I shall have rrpgjd it, you will do 
" me a pleasure, and render me n service, by 
" lending those sinus at low interest to my 
" sub ice's, who may thus be enabled to extend 
“ tht :r commerce and support their manufac- 
“ hire ” — Thisnjild and pacific prince had two 
jvives, Louisa of EngLnd, and Mary of Bruns- 
wick; by the first of whom he had a son and 
three daughters ; the latter, whom he left a 
widow at an early age, bore to him a son named 
Frederic. His mother, Sophia of Brandenburg, 
was living at the time of his death. 

Frederic V. w as succeeded by his son 
j J ^.~ Christian VII. who was then only in the 
ttjatAi i> *“:_3nteenth year of his age, and w hose 
'■Simple and unaffected graces captivated every 
heart, whilst the charms^ of an easy and fluent 
elocution interested the feelings of his hearers. 
The affability of the youthful monarch, and the 
hopes ever excited by. the accession of a new 
sovereign, invited to his court the gav train of 
pleasures which had been banished by his de- 
funct 
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fimct predecessor. The same v tar also in which 
he ascended the throne, Chiisnan married Ca- 
roline Matilda, .sister to (feorge Ilf, king of 
England. Tiles prlmvs.^ who was then in the 
sixicuiih year of her ag«‘, was possessed ofgrcat 
rt.guJani v of features, and .1 dnz/Jing f..iiness 
ViT complexion. Christian, however, treated 
her with coldness ; and, un bring reproved for 
hi< conduct by iiis grand-mother, Sophia, he 
replied that it was "not genteel Po Invc one's 
“ w ife.” This answer was doubtless suggested 
to him by tiie dissipated young debauchees, 
whom he made his constant cimipanions, anil in 
whose society,, even in the streets of his capital, 
he indulged in .riotous pleasures', which some-, 
times exposed hi ill to personal 'danger. 

In order tovveiuihiinfrointhe.se had. habits, 
lie was advised In travel. Uiulting, therefore, his 
youthful consort, vylin hath recently brought him 
a son, be set out fur England, anil visited the 
court of his brolher-in ]*iw, who received hiii^ 
with great magnificence, llavnlg seen most of 
the principal towns and cities in England, fu* 
passed into Holland, and from thence proceeded 
to Paris, where fctgexcited aT.mil of enthusiasm, 
“and won the iinanirriou.vpKgfl'rage.s of the court 
and of the capital. He wu# preparing to visit 
Italv, when he received intelligence which 
induced him to hasten back to his s^univwiMaMl 
The return of the king was said to, nave beciT 
occasioned by misunderstanding between the 
three queens. Mary, "the king’s step mother, 
whose conduct had been hillierto marked with 
timidity and reserve, and w hose whole attention 
«eemed to center in the education of her son, 
was bold, enterprising, capable of risking every 
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thing for the sake of power ; and the young 
queen Caroline availed herself perhaps too 
much of her pre-eminence of rank, in her con- 
duct towards a rival, w?ho had unt had time to 
wear off the habits and feelings of her late ex- 
alted station. The old queen Sophia was’ em- 
barrassed between them ; but the arrival 'of 
Christian settled their respective pretensions, 
and matters seemed to be compromised. 

’ The king had taken out with him on his tra- 
vels, and now brought back, a phy.scian, named 
Struensee, whom he distinguished as a favourite, 
and constituted first minister with almost unli- 
mited political power. This rapid and extraor- 
dinary elevation, excited maqy’comraeuU ; ''#1 
envy and malignity added a thousand reports 
injurious to the honour of Caroline Matilda, it 
must, hdWcver, be? admitted, that her impru- 
dence wtu great and Inexcusable ; and that not 
only id private, hut at the theatre, in the streets 
1 of Copenhagf p, and Bfefore multitudes of spec- 
tators, she manifested a very injudicious prefer- 
ence for tStruensee. He was himself sensible ql 
her majesty’s indiscretion, aiuLendeavoured, but 
in vain, to induce her from pfudential motive?, 
to moderate the testimonies of her partiality to- 
wards him irr public. 

The king was a passive and quiet spectator ol 
favour of Struensee, and of the qneen’s 
attachment? to him ; and, though indifferent to. 
wards his wife, he nev.erthele. *. esteemed her: 
nor did he feel or expres the slightest resent, 
ment at her behaviour. His mind and body 
were equally debilitated by excess ; and he wai 
without activity, and almost without perception 
or sentiment. He sunk into a state of imbed 
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lity, which, while it rendered him capable of 
receiving the worst impressions, disqualified 
him from appreciating their truth, or taking 
any part in the management of public affairs; 
and the administration, therefore, devolved on 
-the queen, Struensee, and their adherents. The 
ctsrt, meanwhile, was plunged in diversions, and 
immersed in pleasures, which were soon to be 
succeeded by scenes of a different nature. 

Struensee was unquestionably a nmn of abili- 
ties, capable of great application to business, 
rapid and decisive in his resolutions, and enlarg- 
ed and patriotic in his views; and many of his 
measures tended to the melioration, improve- 
ment, and aggrandizement of Denmark. But 
he possessed neither the profound policy, the 
the severe vigilance, nor the superior judgment, 
requisite for maintaining him jn his sudjjen ele- 
vation ; and, towards the <Jose of his ministry, 
he acted without foresight or address ; as if, 
with the difficulties which jperehsed around him, 
he lost the strength and presence 0f his under- 
standing. His enemies were numerous, power- 
ful, and implacable; and at their head ^ere the 
queen-dowager, and her son*prince Frederic ; 
whose party was joined by several persons of 
the first quality and consideration, who were 
-impelled by ambition, and indignant at the pre- 
ference shewn to an obscure stranger, ourritalsut 
at their exclusion from office. Amon^tr chiefs 
of the malcontents were counts Rantzau and 
Ostein, and colonel Kollef Banner. Various con- 
sultations were held ; and, towards the close of 
the year 1771, they resolved to proceed to action 
without further delay. The indiscretion of the 
yo&ng queen, and the imprudence of Struensee, 
Vol. XXir. L I who 
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TTtou had dismissed the master of the wardrobe, 
and substituted in his place a certain friend of 
his, named Brandt, served lo ripen the machi- 
nations prepared for their destruction. 

The malcontents -determined tu seize on the 
rpjeen Matilda, and the principal persons attach- 
ed to her, at the close of a masked ball, which 
vitas to be given in the royal palace., on the 
jj 1.0th ol January. Accordingly, every one 
having retired to their respective apart- 
ments, the. chiefs of the euterprize were 
left free lo commence their operations. Raut- 
zan, tiicrefore, without loss of time, entered the 
bed-chamber of the. king, awokt* him, and ac- 
quainted him, that a conspiracy hath been formed 
against his person anti dignity, at the head of 
which were diis wife, Strucnsee, and their asso- 
ciates. lie then besought his majesty to eon- 
suit ids oVn security bv instantly signing an or- 
der for their arrest, vfhich Rantzau tendered to 
liiiri, uVitl used every argument to enforce li is 
‘Solicitation. jL'Iiri.stiuii, however, though feeble 
in mind, and taken by surprize, hesitated, and 
refused tp affix his name tu the paper. Rantzau, 
therefore, called to. the bedside the quecn-dowa- 
ger and prince. Frederic, who, by means of ex- 
postulations, supported by exaggerated or false 
representations of the danger which he incurred 
from delay, at length procured his reluctant con- 
antrhe signed the order, which was im- 
med lately tarried iutu execution. 

'Roller Banner, repairyig tu Struensee’s cham- 
ber, forced open the door, and seized him in his 
bed. He was asleep when this event took place, 
for which he was sn totally unprepared that, 
having nu clothes aear the bedside, except his 

masquerade 
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masquerade dress, he was necessitated tn put on 
the breeches which he had worn at the ball ; 
and, the \veath«T being- cold, iie whs pet milted 
to wrap him -elf in his fur dual:, and was con- 
veyed iii a coach tn the citadel. During ihift 
< rail' e l mu, Beringshold, a mini of a desperate 
loir intrepid character, accompanied hv sopie 
soldi* fs, entered (he room of Brandt • who, un- 
like Sirueiiset*, started up, seized his sword, and 
prepared for resistance. But thfc soldiers, by 
licrmgshold’s orders, levelling their pieces, and 
(hreateii’iig tn fire on him, lie pare up his sword, 
surrendered, himself a jirisouer, and, in tlie 
same manner ashis companion in misfortune, was 
instantly conducted under a guard to tiie citadel. 
Various other nohb-men and gentlemen, their 
adherents, were also arrested, or haik cenlineB 
placed at the door of their-apartiiieuis. 

Bill the most dangerous and important net of 
the enterprise still remained tn be performed : 
that of arresting the jnecn, C.’arolinc-.Malil Ja. 
A Danish female atleniJant w absent In fo r with 
a paper, which she requested- her majesty to pe- 
ruse, and which contained a request, ratln r than 
an order, anil staled that “Tim king of Denmark, 
“ fur reasons of a private nature, wished her to 
" remove to one ol the royal palaces in the coun- 
" trv for a few days.” No sooner had thevjucen 
perused the contents of the paper^p whiciMaW 
saw the royal signature affixed, than she instarftty 
coinpreliniided the nature and extent of her 
misfortunes; and conscious that, if she could 
only gain access tn the king, she could imme- 
diately overturn the plans of her enemies, she 
sprung out uf bed, and attempted to leave her 
room, but was opposed by an officer, whom 
L I '2. Kantzau 
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Rantzau had placed in the passage. Rendered 
almost frantic by this insult, added to her dis- 
tress, she seized him by the hair, and demanded 
to see count Struensee, or the king. ” Madam," 
said the officer, “ I only do my duty, and obey 
<r my orders. There is no count Struensee now, 
“ nor can your majesty see the king." 

“Having, however, pushed the officer, aside, 
she advanced to the door of the antichamber, 
where two scldiers had crossed their firelocks, 
in order to stop her progress, and whom the 
queen commanded to let her pass, adding pro- 
mises of reward if they obeyed. The soldiers 
fell on their knees, afld said, “ It is a sad duty, 
" madam, but we must perform it ; as our head* 
" are answerable for our conduit." The queen, 
however,, stepped over the muskets, and ran tc 
the king's^apartmenf, into which she entered by 
force ; but her enemies apprehensive of her in- 
fluence ( over Christian, had removed him to 
another part of the palace. The queen, exhaust- 
ed by the agitsiion of her mind, and by such 
exertions of body, attempted no further resist- 
ance, but returned to her chamber, where she 
was aided to dress hefself, and informed that she 
must instantly quit’Copenhagen. She was then 
put into -a coach, that took the road to Crons- 
borg, which tney soon reached, and in which 
tin circus the ijueen was confined. 

•cr The metTiqd which Caroline had pursued, to 
prevent her husband from acquiring a knowledge 
of her conduct, was to ftirround the king, as 
far as in her power, with persons attached to her 
interest. The same plan was adopted by the 
queen-dowager, who, 'in order to secure the 
monarch on her side, removed from about him 

all 
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all those who might have been disposed to speak 
to him in his wife’s behalf. Tims was Christian 
kept in a kind of captivity, which he endured 
without perceiving it, because his keepers (if 
we may be allow ed the expression) permitted 
hint to enjov his accustomed amusements. But, 
ns the easy temper of the king left room to*ap- 
prehand, that he might sutler himself to be af- 
fected w ith sentiments of indulgence towards his 
Wife, the cabal determined to separate them for 
ever by divorce. 

The proofs being more than sufficient, tine 
legal proceSs was neither tedious nor intricate. 
While confined in the citadel, Struensee drew 
up his famous wmlession, which did more honrAir 
to his ability, as a writer, than fo his constancy 
or fortitude, us a man ; and in whii hlie avowed, 
or divulged, more than his cnemPes probably 
expected, and perhaps more than was even-true. 
At the scaffold, he manifested cofftritiuu, as 
well as pusillanimity ; while^irandt, who teas, 
no otherwise culpable than in not reveal- 
ing the secret of his friend, met hi« punishment 
with a sort of careless and unprincipled intre- 
pidity. The fate of the imprisoned i)uecn was 
long doubtful ; and she probably owed it to hei 
near alliance w ith the king of (Treat Britain, that 
the new ministry of Denmark did not adopt ex 
trerne severity against her. It v^fs propos 
immure her for life in some of the' prisons of state ; 
and the castle of Ailing, in the peninsula of Jut- 
land, a solitary and sequestered province of th c 
Danish dominions, was one destined for the jiur 
pose. The powerful -and -spirited interposition 
however, of the British crown, procured her re 
lease, after she had passed more than four months 
L ! 3 in 
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in the fortress of Cronsborg. She embarked 
at Elsineur, and landed at Slade in the Hano- 
verian dominions, where she was received with 
distinguished honours. ' 

From thence she repaired to the castle of 
which had been rendered fit for her reception, 
and where the liberality of her brother, the king 
of Great Britain, provided her a becoming house- 
hold, composed principally of Hanoverian no- 
bility of both'sexes. Here the queen, who was 
under no sort of restraint or confinement, except 
that which her rank and dignity necessarily im- 
posed, had frequent drawing rooms, at which 
persons of condition were presented ; aii<t a 
theatre was fitted.up for her amusement in the 
castle, where dramatic pieces were frequently 
performed. 

Never Was any princess more un : rsrdlv be- 
loved; and never were the advantages of adver- 
sity on at mind naturally strong, well disposed, 
and good, more^ strikingly exemplified than in 
her. She possessed excellent talents, numerous 
resources, ^ud great accomplishments : nd, had 
her life been prolonged, she would doubtless have 
made ample atonement for the errors into which 
youth, inexperience, and flattery, had precipi- 
tated herwhilean the throne of Denmark. She 
is said to have carried on an epistolary corre- 
^ jp sponalence with Christian. Sua died of 
’ a mattgnant fever at the age j'.' twen- 
‘ ty-four years, and grill be considered by 
posterity as an amiable and unfortunate princess, 
whose errors were the result more of situation, 
example, and court-seduction, than of character 
or intention. 
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This year, the court of Denmark form- ^ j- 
ed an alliance with Russia, Prussia, and ’ ‘ 

Sweden, in which the armed neutrality of 
the north was again revived ; and by which the 
sovereignty of the seas, so long maintained by 
England, appeared likely to be endangered. This 
measure is said to have been occasioned by softie 
Svv dish and Danish vessels having been detained 
on their voyage bv British ship^of w'ar, and 
o '.rMed into an English port. No sooner was it 
'•pV t) tiiat this convent ion had taken place, be- 
’ «v< the northern powers, than the British 
I dvy dispatched Lord Whitworth, his ma- 
, ’s em> ■•‘Vsador at the court of Russia, to Cp- 
ugi it : wherf by his address, aided by ad 
d’ rip— dron under the command of Ad- 
»U Di'.kiOii, who threatened to bombard the 
>tsh -apittf':, the misuuderstanding*seemed to 
.f iii.s’e d .. a friendly and satisfactory man- 
The courts of England and B^umark 
ogre; ti.it the IV.nish Vessels carried into Deal 
should by auncdiately released ; and that the 
discussion, relative to the asserted right of the 
English to visit convoys, should be adjourned to 
a future day. * 

It was hoped that matters were settled for the 
present, and /.ha I the question w (Tuld not be re- 
sumed till a more proper opportunity. But^ 
p»‘>hably through the influence of Pkul I. any* 
ther convention was concluded between the 
courts of Russia, Sweden, and Denmark ; im- 
mediately after which, immense preparations 
were made by those powers to get ready a large 
confederate fleet of ships of war, which were 
tp enter the Nortl sea, and, having formed a 
junction with the armament? of the Batavian 

republic. 
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republic, tn act in a hostile manner against 
Great Britain. England, however, informed 
of these preparations end of the intended desti- 
. nation nf the fleets, equipped a large 

' ' force with great expedition, which sailed 

from Yarmouth under the command ot 
snr Hyde Parker, and lord Kelson, and arrived 
in the Categat. 

The KriCsh ministry, unwilling to com- 
mence hostilities with Denmark, and wishing- 
to adjust the dispute which existed between 
the two countries in a friendly manner, endea- 
voured, but without success, to Compromise the. 
difference bv -negociation. The English admi- 
ral, therefore, sailed into the Sound with the 
fleet, and found that the Danes had moored in 
the fron^ of Copenhagen a strong line ot vessels, 
which they deemed impregnable. Lord Kelson, 
who volunteered his service on the occasion, 
attacked them on" the, second of April. The ob- 
stacles which he had to surmount were most 
formidable ; but no effort of art, no advantage 
of naturS, could resist the steady valour, the 
skill and jgdgment^ of this able and enterprising 
commander. The immediate point nt assault 
consisted of gix Danish ships of the line, eleven 
floating batteries, and several schooners. These 
were supported bv the islands called the Crowns, 
■By four sajj of the line moored in the mouth of 
tlie harbour, and by some batteries on 'the isle 
of Aruak. ® 

Attc-r aa engagement, which continued four 
honrs,attid wasbravely contested on both sides,! hr 
DanfMi fine of defence was completely destroy- 
ed, aVd the English fleet approached the city, 
threw bombs into the arsenal, and threatened 

the 
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the destruction of Copenhagen. At this inte- 
resting moment, the humanity of Lord Nelson 
induced him to send a flag of truce to the enemy, 
and to consent to a suspension of hostilities. An 
armistice was agreed on for fourteen weeks ; and 
Great Britain having concluded a treaty with 
Russia, by which the right of searching neutral 
vessels .sailing to belligerent ports was fixed on 
as an equitable, and it is to be hoped a perma- 
nent, basis, Denmark was invited toiaccede to the 
convention, and, accordingly, became a party 
in the treaty. 


FACS* 
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CHAP. I. 

The History of Prussia, to the Accession of . 
Frederic JJ. 

T HOUGH Prussia has for a long time been 
divided into the German and Polish districts, 
it was i ertainly .formerly united under the same 
princes, sul nett 'to the same' government, and 
inhabited by the same people, who were pro- 
bably descendants of the Seiavonians, the ge- 
neral stern of most -of the northern nations. 
Stella conjectures that it derived its name from 
fhe Rorussi;, a particular race of the Surmati ; 
who, migrating from the foot of the Krphcan 
mountains, were tempted bv tire beauty and 
fertility ot the country to settle in it. 

This kingdom consists at present of various 
territories disseminated over Germany, Poland, 
Switzerland,, and the northern regions, and 
which have been partly acquired from legal suc- 
cession ; lyit the greatest part of them inn o been 
fibtained by war, violence, and usurpation. The 
principal divisions which compose this monarchy 
are ducal, now regal, Prussia, situated in Poland; 
Brandenburg, Prussian Pomerania, and Swedish 
Pomerania, in upper Saxony; Magdeburg, and 
Halberstadt, in lower Saxony ; Glatz, in Bo- 
hemia; Mindeu, Ravcnsburg, L'leves, Bingen, 
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Meurs, and Mark, in the duchy of Westpha- 
lia ; East, Friesland, Lippe, Gulick, and Tack- 
ienburg, in the circle ol Westphalia; Gelder, 
in the Netherlands ; N'eul’chatid in .Switzerland; 
a part of Silesia; ami the territory wrested 
from rotund. 

The soil, in general, is fertile in corn and 
other commodities; and the country is not de- 
ficient. in a proportionate number of animals, 
common to the climate. The rivers and lakes 
abound w ith a great variety of flail; and in the 
\ icinity, and on the shores of the Baltic, are 
found amazing quantities of amber, which is 
the production of a bilious foam, cast out by (h-e 
caclndv:, a. lish resembling the whale. The 
principal rivers arc, the Vistula, the I’regfj, 
tiie Menud, the l’assarage, anti the Elbe; whose 
frequent and sudden inundations spread desola- 
tion and dismay. . s 

Prussia being advantageously situated for 
trade, the extension of which is prcnjpted by a 
college of commerce ami navigation, a yyy 
Considerable trail) c is carried %u with foreign 
nations; and, as the imports of this kingdom are 
trifling when compared to its exports, "the balance 
of trade in its favour is grTincr than that of any 
in her European country. In Prussia, the arts 
are daily improving, and the jnanufactures of 
glass, iron-works, silk, doth, camblct, linen, 
stockings, paper, powder, eopptg, and brass, 
are particularly flourishing. . •“* 

In 17 jo, the population of this kingdom was 
Computed to annmnt*tu six hundred and thirty- 
six thousand persons capable ot bearing arms : 
but, since that period, Prussia has received a 
large augmentation to its inhabitants, by a great 
3 ‘ y - increase 
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increase of territory in Poland, and by emigra- 
tions from France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
other countries. 

The Prussian monarch is absolute and despo- 
tic. The peasants exhibit few peculiarities in 
dress, manners, or diversions, from their neigh- 
bours; and are chiefly held in a state of vassal- 
age to the king or nobles. Lutheranism is the 
most predominant religion; yet every sect, 
whose tenets do not militate against civil go- 
vernment and legal subordination, is not only 
tolerated, but countenanced. The royal reve- 
nues arise principally from the produce of the 
excise, customs, and services, and from de- 
mesne lands, and yearly subsidies granted by 
the several states. 

The capjtal of regal Prussia is Koningsberg, 
a city situated on the river Pregel, and founded 
by Premisfaus I. king o of Bohemia, in 1255, 
when he brought assistance to the Teutonic 
knights against the 1 Prussian idolaters. It is 
prdjjerly dividecL'.nto three towns, whose boun- 
daries are formed by so many branches of the 
above-mentioned river, over which are seven 
bridges. It has an academy founded by one 
of .the earliest dukes of Prussia, which is the 
only literary institution worthy of notice. The 
town-house, the exchange, and particularly the 
palace erected by the margrave Albert, are large 
anji-elegant structures. Koningsberg carries on 
a considerable trade in hemp and flax ; though 
Oillau, which is its sea port, is seven miles 
distant. 

Little Lithuania is reckoned among the pro- 
yinces of regal Prussia, and acknowledges the 
sovereignty of the same monarch. Memel is 

its 
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ts principal town, which was built in 1279, 
uid given to the grand-master of the Teutonic 
irder in Prussia, by the governor of Livonia. 

[t carries on an extensive trade with foreign na- 
:ions, in flax, linseed, thread, and hemp ; and 
ha,s-a strong citadel for its defence. 

The ancient Prussians were barbarians Qfii 
robbers, who iived on raw flesh, drank the 
blood of horses, sacrificed prisoners taken iu 
war, and were the constant enemies and dis- 
turbers of the neighbouring nations. For _a 
great number of years, they had no form of go- 
vernment: property was in common, and every 
man seized on whatever best suited his ambition 
and inclination. Polygamy in, its fullest extent 
was allow ml ; add parents possessed ah absolute 
power over the lives of their children. They 
committed adulterers to tha flames ; rfittd killed, 
through pity, those sick persons .whom they 
deemed incurable. They adored snak|p, which 
they fed hi their caves* and 1 considered as tute- 
lary deities. They afso reveftd the oak, and 
performed their public worship andjorivate or- 
gies under the shade of a tree, or in groves cun- 
se, rated to the purposes of Religion. 

The Prussians, having united themselves with 
the Sudini, assumed the same* form af govern- 
ment ; and matters remained in the same situa- 
tion till the Germans and Poles goijquer'ed part 
of the country. These last, however, findiTi^ 
themselves uu&ble to establish Christianity, and 
to compel the inhabitants to renounce their idol- 
atrous worship, requested the assistance of the 
Teutdnic knights, who, in process of time, and 
after many bloody engagements, succeeded m 
aubi ectihsr the Whole to their jurisdiction ; and, 
Vol. XXU. Mm ^ 
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*s soms writers believe, exterminated the an- 
Uient race of the Prussians. 

The Teutonic knights of the hospital of Saint 
Mary the Virgin, having been incorporated 
into a military order, in reward for extraordi- 
nary valour, soon became rich by the donations 
of mistaken pit-tyand superstition. After the sul- 
taR, Saladine of Egypt, had expelled the Chris- 
tians from the Holv Land, they obtained ^ 
a settlement in Prussia, the gift of Con- ' ' 

rade, duke of Mazovia. Culm became 1 
their first residence; and by the conditions and 
donations they were confined to this district, 
unless they should make conquests from their 
pagan neighbours. According to' the plan of 
the original institution, they were the enemies of 
ido!ators, ti whtther Saracens or Prussians ; and 
these military missionaries were so zealous, in 
the propagation of thee Christian religion, that 
they became the sovereigns of ducal Prussia, 
sUbdued^Livonia, and extended their conquests 
t& Riga. - 

Many of the Prussian provinces, however, 
indignant »at the insolence of the order, and 
the rapaciousness o& their government, threw 
oil' the Teutonic toke, and put themselves un- 
der the protection of Casimir IV. king of Po- 
land. From this period, we may date the de- 
cline of the Teutonic knights in Prussia. Their 
last grand-iffaster was Albert, marquis of Bran- 
denburg, and nephew to Sigismund I. king of 
Poland. He was elected by the chapter, ill 
hopes that, by his influence with the Polish 
sovereign, the places which had been losf 
would be restored to the order : but in this 
they were disappointed. Albert was so far 
from consenting tD pay homage to his uncle 

that 
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that he made preparations for throwing off hij 
dependency, and for recovering all Prussia and 
Pomerania bv force of arms. Being, however 
defeated in his attempts) lie was obliged to re- 
sign the dignity of master: in compensation tin 
which, his unde bestowed on him that part o: 
Prussia, distinguished by the appellation « 
Uucal, .in quality of a secular duke. 

It w 'as now the interest of tie house of Bran 
denburg to expel the order. AccdMingly. be 
ing driven out of Prussia and Pctnerania, thei 
transferred their chapter to Mariendal in Fran 
conia. Such was the termination of the ^ ^ 
Teutonic government in Prussia, where yyjy 
it had ruled tvith unlimited s-Cvay for 
more than three centuries. At prusent, the or 
der subsists in several parts both of Germany 
and Italy, where it has cnmmandariSs known 
under the name of bailiwicks. There are both 
protestant and catholic commanders, th* hu .1 
of whom are bound to th# performance of 4nil} 
prayers, and the observance of edibacy. A go 
neral chapter of the order nominates tfy grand 
master, who receives his investiture from the 
emperor. . 

The house of Brandenburg, whose name i: 
Iloleiizollern, occupy that thront which them- 
selves erected and consolidated. In 14-15, they 
had the electoral dignity conferred son them, 
Frederic-William, surnamed the GrPat Elector 
succeeded to the states jvhich had been ^ jj 
dismembered, wasted, and enfeebled by 
his predecessor, and deprived of all re- 
sources, either of men or money. This princf 
seemed formed, by his abilities, vigilance, and 
activity, to redress the errors of the preceding 
reiga | to be the restorer and defender of his 
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country ; and the glory and honour of his fa- 
mily. He appeared, asif byniistake, toposseas t!ie 
magnanimity of a great potentate with the mo- 
derate fortune of an ejector. In him Europe 
beheld a prince, whose actions displayed supe- 
rior genius and ability, and whose wisdom and 
valour retrieved the fortunes of his country. 
T\6t more than twenty years of age, when lie 
took possession of his father’s dominions. Ire ex- 
hibited at that early period marks of prudence 
and courage, which were invariably conspicuous 
in every subsequent act of his lile. He never 
exerted liis heroic virtue in the service of any 
base or sinister design; but was Constantly em- 
ployed in defending his territories, or assisting 
his allies. To the qualifications of prudence 
and enthusiasm, he added those of industry and 
humanity. Insensible to the dangerous charms 
of lawless" love, he confined his desires to his 
wife alone. He was agreeable, in society, a 
pleasing table confpauion, lively and passionate, 
Hut ^oon appeased. In short, he was kind, 
magnanimous, charitable, humane, aud natu- 
rally inclined to virtue. He was the restorer 
and defender of his country, the foundsr of it* 
power, and the honour of his age and nation. 
His virtues acquired him the surname of Great, 
and he well deserved the epithet. 
j. -j-j On the death of Frederic-William, his 
1688 son ' Frederic I. notwithstanding tho 
wishes and designs of his father, suc- 
ceeded to the electorate. The constitution of 
this prince was weak and sickly, and his edu- 
cation had been greatly neglected. Katurally 
ambitious, but not pdssessing sufficient vigour 
to raise himself above his neighbours, who were 
equally strong and powerful as himself, Frede- 
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ric attempted to supply this defect by the pomp 
of' titles, and turned his thoughtsto the acquisition 
of the regal dignity. The execution, lion ever, 
of this project, appeareu to the electors council 
difficult and chimerical, and he was dissuaded 
from endeavouring to obtain a dignity which 
would produce only empty honours. But tfie 
arguments made use ofhad not the desired effect; 
and, at length, this prince found Jiimsclf sur- 
rounded with the externals of royalty. The 
title of king was granted him by the emperor 
Leopold, and the ceremony of the coronation 
was performed in 1701 ; in memory of which 
event he instituted the order qf the knights 
of the black eagle. 

His wife, Sophia-Charlotte of *Hanpver, a 
woman no less distinguished for hc^ literary 
merit than for the characteristic virtues of her 
sex, wrote on this occasion to Leibnitz, " Do 
“ not imagine that I prefer this pageantry am^ 
“ pomp of crowns, which are iere so much 
" esteemed, to the charms of philosophical re- 
" tirement." This princess introdueed into 
Prussia the spirit of society, true politeness, 
and a love of the fine arts add sciences. Sh# 
founded the academy at Berlin, to which she 
invited many learned men, and, a'mong others, 
tho celebrated Leibnitz. Endeavouring to dis- 
cover the first principles of things.^Jlie einbar* 
rassed that metaphysician by her questions : on 
which he replied, " Madam, it is impossible to 
" satisfy you : you insist upon knowing the 
" why and the wherefore.” During hei last ill- 
ness, they wished to introduce into her apart- 
ment a minister of her own religion ; whose 
'attendance, however, she refused. Being press- 
higly urged on the subject, she replied, “ Suf- 
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" fer me to die without any controversy.” To one 
of her ladies of honour, whom she perceived in. 
tears, she said, " Weep not fur me : I am now 
“ going to satisfy my curiosity respecting the 
" principles of things, which Leibnitz has r.e- 
" ver been able to explain to me, respecting 
“ .space, infinity, rntity, non-entity; and I 
" am preparing for the king, my husband, the 
“ exhibition of a funeral pomp, in which he 
" will have an opportunity of displaying all his 
“ ostentation and magnificence.'’ 

In effect, she was not mistaken : the king ho- 
noured her with splendid obsequies; and the 
ceremony of a funeral pump compensated tor 
the loss of a wife, whose deat^ could not have 
been too much lamented. On account of Fre- 
deric’s deformity, the queen used to call him 
her jEsop.- If this prince be deserving of 
praise, it is because, he preserved his states in 
the cahncsunshine of peace, while the fiShato- 
rits of his neighbours were ravaged by the 
tempest of war. It has, however, been said of 
him, that was great in little matters, and lit- 
tle in great. But inghas the misfortune to hold 
his station, in history, between a father and a 
Ron, by whose great and transcendent abilities 
his merit is eclipsed. 

That son was Frederic-Williarn, the ^ jj 
second kingof Prussia ; who ascended the j- j n ’ 
throne at the age of twenty-five, when 
the famous war of the i£panish succession was 
drawing to a conclusion, and the peace of 
Utrecht, which included Englaud, France, 
Spain, Holland, and most of the princes of 
Germany, followed soon after. Louis XIV. 
acknowledged him as king of Prussia, and of 
tfce district of Neufcliatel ; and guaranteed to 
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him the countries of Guel.dres and Kessel, in or- 
der to indemnify him for the principality of 
Orange, which he renounced for himself and 
his descendants. No ’sooner was peace fully 
established than the king was entirely occupied 
by the interior administration of his domini- 
ons. The- whole of his time w'as employed in 
regulating his finances, the police, the courts 
of justice, and the army; all jjf which had 
been shamefully and oqually neglected during 
the preceding reign.'! Enjoying an active mind 
in a vigorous body, he condescended to examine 
with minuteness the most trifling matters. Ill 
his private file, he adopted a system exactly the 
reverse of that pursued by hits father; and was 
no less parsimonious and inimical’ to ostentation 
than the other had been enamoured of. luxury 
and expensive show. Heabolisbed afl useless ex- 
penditures, and that absurd profusion, by means 
of which his father wasted the resdftvcis fur- 
nished him by tire prosperity* of his subjects, 
and applied them to vain and idle purposes. 

In his court, which first experienced the sa- 
lutary effects of this refonmation, he was ex- 
tremely strict and austere. ’He retained only a 
few' persons, who appeared to be esseutial to hi* 
dignity, or useful to the stafe! He reduced 
his private expences to a very moderate sum, 
and was wont t o say, that a pjffice ough t to 
spare not only the blood but the property 
of his subjects. In»this respect he might.be 
considered as a philosopher on the throne; and 
thp frugality and austerity which lie. exercised 
were W'ortllv of an ancient Roman. Averse to 
pomp and parade, and the splendour Of royalty, 
he denied himself the common conveniences of 
life. Thus did the simplicity and frugality of 
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this prince form a striking contrast to the pride 
profusion of Frederic I. 

‘Tired of the humiliations which his father 
had frequently suffered from the Swedesand-Kus- 
sians, who marched their troops through hi* 
dominions with impunity, Frcderic-William de- 
termined to protect his subjects from the conse- 
quences of any future rupture that might happen 
amongst his neighbours. The mind of this mo- 
narch, which was able to penetrate and com- 
prehend the greatest objects, was excited to the 
formation of those plans, which he afterwards 
carried into execution, by the observations ol 
two English generals; one of whom asserted 
that the king of Prussia could hot maintain a 
force of fifteen thousand men, without the as- 
sistance of foreign subsidies, whilst the other 
contended that he was ?ble to support twenty 
thousand. The prince, who was then young, 
terminated the dispule by saying, with some 
warmth, " The kfag, my father, is able to keep 
“ up a force of thirty thousand men, if he thinks 
"■ proper.” '3ut Frederic-\\ illi.im, by a due ad- 
ministration of his finanPes, contrived to maintain 
fifty thousand troop?,' during the first year of his 
reign, without thg, help of foreign subsidies. 

Notwithstanding the peace of Utrecht, whirh 
in a great measure allayed the storm that had 
agitated the w estern parts of Europe, the w ar 
still continued in the north between Charles XII. 
and the emperor of Russia, ‘And the kings of Po- 
land nnd Denmark. The advantageous situation 
of the king of Prussia’s dominions, and the 
number of nis troops, occasioned his assistance 
to be desired by nil the belligerent powers. The 
monarch also foresaw that the recommence- 
■M>t of hostilities, Hod the vrdvilv of the vers 
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of action, would sooner or later compel him to 
take a part in the war. Menzikoflj who com- 
manded the united Muscovite and Saxon armies, 
having attacked Pomerania, the Swedish gene- 
rals thought they coul'd not serve their master 
more essentially than by delivering this pro- 
vince into the possession of Frederic-William, 
■w ho was to hold it by sequestration. Ac-^"jj 
cordiiigly, a body of Prussian, troops ' ’ 

were immediately marched inti^ Pome- 
rania; and the allies consented to this agree- 
ment, on condition that the king should not suf. 
fer the Swedes to enter Poland on that side. 
In order, however, to remove any scruples -on 
the subjecf, Frederic-William paid tlie allies 
four hundred thousand crowds', and bestowefl a 
lordship and a ring of great v^hie on Menzi- 
kolf" who, in all probability, would have. been 
ready to sell his master, if the kin§ of Prussia 
had wished to purchase him. 

But Charles XII. not only wrote t0 the Prus- 
sian monarch, that he w ould ^either repay“tlie 
four-hundred thousand crowns nor subscribe to 
the sequestration, but attacked theaslo of Cse- 
dom, expelled the Pruanans, and made five 
hundred of them prisoner? of war. This pro- 
ceeding of the Swedish monarch highly exaspe- 
rated Frederic-William, who", notwithstanding 
his being deeply all'ected by the insult, could 
not refrain from saying, “ Wha^!%hall a pnjice,. 
“ whom I so much esteem, compel me to be- 
“ come his euemyd” The Prussian monarch 
immediately declared war against Charles, put 
himself at the head of his army* aud joined the 
Saxons and Danes with twenty thousand troops. 
After- compelling the king of Sweden to aban- 
don his territories, and tu seek refuge in a fo- 
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reign land, the conquerors divided among them 
the spoils of the conquered. To the king of 
Prussia vras allotted that part of Pomerania 
which is situated between the Oder and the 
Pene, a small river that discharges its waters 
into the sea at Penamunde : to Sweden was re- 
stored the other provinces of Pomerania, which 
lie between the Pene and the duchy of Meck- 
lenburg; and George 1. of England purchased 
of the king of (Denmark the duchies of Bremen 
and Verden. When, however, the news of the 
premature death of Charles XII. was told to 
Frederic-William, he shed tears, and did jus- 
tice to the great and noble qualifies of that 
P ri „ nee, whose enemy he had unwillingly be- 
come. • u 

Never did the king of Prussia display libera- 
lity, exeept f in what concerned his troops. In 
that instance he was prodigal, and expended 
considerable sums in forming a regiment of men 
of gigantic' stature : that ;was the darling object 
of bis passion. '*'This monarch,” says M. De 
Voltaire, " used to walk from his palace clothed 
" in an old blue coat, with copper buttons, half 
" way down his thigfts ; and when he bought 
" a new one, these buttons were made to serve 
" again. It was ip this dress that his majesty, 
rl armed with a huge Serjeant’s cane, marched 
■' forth every r day to review his regiment of 
«4' gkints. Thesn giants were his greatest de- 
” light, and the things for which he went to 
" the heaviest expence. Yhe men who stood 
" in the first rank of this regiment were non* 
" of them less than seven feet high ; and he 
" sent to purchase them from the farther parts 
" of Europe to the borders of Asia.” This 
prince seenu to have scrupled no methods of ob- 
• taining 
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taining men for hi* purpose; ami the Prussian 
enlisters took several by force nut of the elec- 
torate of Hanover. This conduct, so violent, 
and so repugnant to reason, justice, and the lair 
of nations, gave great offence, to (leorge 11. who 
had succeeded to the throne of < .n ut Britain, 
and had nearly occasioned a w ar between 
Hanover and Prussia. His Britannic majesty 
ordered some Prussian subaltern officers and sol- 
diers to be arrested, by uav ol reprisal for the 
Hanoverians tfiat had been forcibly enlisted. 
Both parties published inanitestoes, and assem- 
bled troops; but, at length, the matter was ac- 
commodated," without proceeding to extremi- 
ties. * _ 

If, however, Siedenc-Williain be liable to 
blame, on account of the inordinate .desire he 
evinced, of having a regiment of rjen of gi- 
gantic stature, he is oil tjte other Hand entitled 
to praise and commendation for bal ing furnished 
Europe with the example fit that stflet disci- 
pline and watchful superintciidwce, which pro- 
vide for all the wants of the soldiery, but at 
the same time suffer none of their transgressions 
and delinquencies to pass unpunished. 

During the reign ot Frederic 1. abuses and 
corruptions were visible in the ^department of 
taxes, which were become arbitrary; and every 
order of the state demanded that tluw should be 
regulated and reformed. In ordfit 1 , therefor#, 
to proportion the contributions payable to the 
government by the owners ot land, the ground 
capable of cultivation was surveyed with great 
exactness, and an equality of taxes established, 
according to the nature and value of the soil. 
But that he might, in some measure, restore to 
his subjects the money which fie received -from 
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them, he caused his troops to he distributed 
through the provinces. That the peasantry also 
might not be incommoded by the residence of 
the army, he stationed it in the towns, and oc- 
casionally assembled it in the country, for the 
performance of general evolutions, aud likewise 
for the sake of rendering the manoeuvres more, 
familiar and easy to them, bv accustoming them to 
act in concert. As too numerous leviesmight have 
enervated thij agricultural body, and have, proved 
injurious to the state, the -king issued orders, en- 
joining each captain to recruit as much as pos- 
sible in the territories of the empire, by which 
means one-half of the army consisted of fo- 
reigners. It must, however, be Observed, that 
in Prussia, as in Switzerland, c every male is by 
birth a soldier. 

Prussia^ild Lithuania, which the plague had 
desolated, Were re-peopled w ith colonies brought 
by the king at an immense expence from Swit- 
■zerland, 1 ' Swabia, and the Palatinate; and by 
tfiese means, those provinces, which had for 
some time been uninhabited, were restored to 
their' pristine rank and condition. Frederic- 
Williain also visited every part of his domi- 
nions once a year j and in these periodical ex- 
cursions failed, not to encourage industry and 
promote wealth . 

This prince favoured commerce, manufac- 
tures, and TJie arts, arid caused by various pri- 
vileges and bounties a great number of strangers 
to settle in his dominions, who might instruct 
his subjects in those branches of knowledge. 
.During bis latter years ho was afflicted with ill 
health, which increased the natural violence 
and irritability of his temper ; insomuch that he. 
reproached has phyticuna in the fromit terms 

with 
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with their unskilfuhiess and impotence, and im- 
puted to their ignorance or wickedness the pain 
which their prescriptions failed to relieve. 
These unmerited insults they bore for some 
time with that submi.ssicAi which is. paid to des- 
potic monarch? : at length, however, the cele- 
brated lloifman was consulted, who, failing like 
the rest, to give ease to his majesty, was like 
them 'treated with injurious language. Con- 
scious of his own merit, this physician replied 
that he had tried all the remedies which art 
could supply, or nature admit, and that if his 
abilities or integrity were doubted, he was wil- 
ling to leave* the kingdom. Unaccustomed to 
such returns’, the king was convinced of his 
own indecency ; *and, finding his end apprnactT- 
ing, he met death with great fortitude and reso- 
lution, and expired in the arms of his son and 
successor, in the fifty-second yea* t>f his age. 
Previously to his death he*had several conferences 
with the prince-royal on the* subject o§ govern- 
ment, and on these occasions t^ptilied great re- 
gard for his son, whom he had before treated 
with much harshness and asperity. . 

It is said of Frederic-Wilfcam, by his successor, 
that he left behind him art army of sixty-six 
thousand men, whom his great economy enabled 
film to maintain; his finances* increased ; the 
public treasury filled ; and all his affairs in the 
greatest order and regularity. If « may be jyo- 
perlv said, that it is to the. acorn we are indebted 
for the shade of the «ak, the whole world must 
allow, that in the labours and wisdom of this 
prince we are to look for the sources of that 
prosperity and success, which the house of Bran- 
denburg has since enjoyed. 
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O N the demise of Frederic-\Villiam, . n 
his sou Frederic II. at that time 
twenty-eight years of age, ascended the 17 Ul 
throne of Prussia. Though his father was little 
acquainted with literature or the sciences, and had 
not given them much countenance or .support, 
the young prince was eager in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and patronised men of learning and 
merit. And, though the late king Jiad bestowed 
little time and attention on the education of his 
son, the prince-royal discovered a strong and 
early propensity to literary pursuits, and also a 
great fondness for music, to which ilia father had 
an extreme. ^ version. 

Though the territories of the princes of the 
house of^BraiidciiL^urg, as well as their power, 
had been gradually and greatly augmented, the 
extent of the (ffnniuions of Frederic II. were 
inadequate to iiis wishes, and unsuitable to 
the views *of his ambition. His father, had 
left him a numerous and well-disciplined arniyj 
and immense sums in his treasury ; and it 
was soon apparent that he was determined to 
use his utmost efforts for enlarging his dotni- 
hions, without being in the least scrupulous by 
wlfatmeaus thtse acquisitions should beobtained. 
This was first manifested in his conduct 
1740 towar ^ s t * le bishop Liege, whom he 
' expelled from certain districts, which the 
former had held for morg than a century, and to 
the possession of which the king of Prussia coalrl 
have no well-founded chum. The bishop, 
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■ot yielding readily to his wishes, Frede- 
ric immediately dispatched a body of troop.* 
into the contested districts, where they lived 
without controul, and ex^r. ised all kinds of mi- 
litary tyranny. Til is produced the desired ef- 
fect; and the sufferings of the inhabitants in 
ducttl the bishop to relinquish his claim to tlyjse 
territories. 

iNo sooner was the death of the emperor, 
Charles VJ. the last male heir of the house ol 
Austria, made known to ihe king of Prussia, 
than he considered this circumstance as favour- 
able to his ambition and views of aggrandize- 
ment. It son'll appeared that he intended to 
take advantage of the embarrassed state of the 
queen of HurtgaTy’s allairs, to /evive some 
claims to hisfainilv to the iluchv of Svlesia, by 
virtue of old treaties, which, however, had 
hedfl annulled, or rendened obsolete. He did 
not at first fully avoir his intentions ; Jout de- 
clared that heiirtd thought proper to cause hie 
troops to enter Silesia, in order Fo cover it from 
being invaded or attacked; and the rather be- 
cause that duchv served as a barrier % his do- 
minions, whither the flames*o£ war, which now 
threatened Europe, might be extended, and ex- 
pose them to evident danger. 

■ It was in the middle of December^ ^ 
that Frederic marched into Silesia, a^the 
hi'ad of thirty-thousand men. On rmtunt- 9 
ing his hur.se, he is reported to have said to the 
marquis de Heauveau, tTie French minister, " I 
T Ifelicve 1 am going to play your game for 
' you; if the aces turn up, we will divide.’* 
Bitty notwithstanding the friendly and pacific 
views with which the king of Prussia professed 
to enter Silesia, he soon levied heavy contribu- 
N n 2 tiona 
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tions on the inhabitants, under pretence of sub- 
sisting his troops, who also occasioned great da- 
mage to the country. The Silesians, not possess- 
ing a force suflicient to oppose the Prussians 
were compelled to submit. 

In the mean time, Frederic’s ministers at the 
court of Vienna were directed to enter into a 
negotiation with Maria Theresa, and to repre- 
sent to that princess, that the king of Prussia 
tvas ready t (^guaranty all the German dominions 
of the house of Austria; that, with a view of se- 
curing their possessions to that house, he would 
conc lude a treaty with Austria, Russia, and the 
maritime pun ers; that he would mse bis utmost 
endeavours to procure the elevatiofi of the queen 
of Hungary’s husband, the grand-duke ot Tus- 
cany, to ^he imperial throne ; and that, ill or- 
der to engfyle her majesty successfully to oppose 
her enemies, he woul^ immediately advance to 
her, in ready money, two millions of florins. 
For the performanfce of^these important services, 
this disinterested monarch only required, as well 
on account of his right, as i'or a compensation 
for the dangers to which he should expose him- 
self in promoting the safety and glory of the 
house of Austria, that Silesia should be coded 
to him by treaty. His ministers, however, 
were directed to make known, that though he 
had demanded the entire cession of the whole 
province, fiamiight, perhaps, be satisfied wifja 
some particular districts of Silesia, provided the 
queen of Hungary wouM make a reasonable ac- 
commodation for their mutual interests and ad- 
vantage. 

But Maria Theresa refusing to dismember any 
part of her dominions, and finding that he could 
gain nothing by- negociation, Frederic continued’ 
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to prnsrcute his claim by force of arms. Head- 
ranted farther into Silesia ; released the people 
from the rents and services which they had 
been accustomed to ptiy Vi the clergy ; plunder- 
ed the convents of their stores of provisions ; 
and when the heads of those communities com- 
plained, he told them he had never read in^he 
scriptures, that magazines were erected by the 
apostles, whose: example their profusion obliged 
them to imitate. 

Though the inhabitants of Silesia were at first 
wholly unprepared for opposing and resisting 
this powerful invader, the Austrian troops be- 
gan by degfees to assemble, and to withstand 
the progress of the Prussian a'rius. The king 
lent a detachment from the main ''dingy, which 
was now considerably increased, to obtain pos- 
session of Iablunka, a tqwn that Bau a castle 
built on a rock, and was situated on the fron- 
tiers of Hungary, on whmh sMe it was feckoned 
the key of Silesia. The garristwi rnadew vigor- 
ous and resolute defence; but were at length 
obliged to capitulate. The Prussians also, at 
the same time, besieged 4>Iogau, a large and 
well fortified city on the etmfiues of Poland. 

. Put being under the necessity of converting the 
siege into a blockade, the king commanded a 
sudden and unexpected attack to be made upon 
the place. This was accordingly jifecuted, and 
.produced the desired effect; and the Prussians 
•bout an hour after midnight became masters of 
<4e city. So great, was the consternation of the 
^ mustrians on this occasion, that an incident is re- 
yStcd which seems searCely worthy of belief. 
aPour Prussian gnSnadiers having climbed the 
i M npnriB^ wfuch J^iltfounded the town, missed. 
pSwir company , andaftet an Austrian captain and 
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fifty-two men, whom they commanded to lay 
down their arms, and to surrender themselves 
prisoners of war. In the terror of darkness and 
confusion, the fears of the Austrians multiplied 
their .enemies, and the Prussians were unex- 
pectedly obeyed. 

Tke campaign of 17 44 was, however, ex- 
tremely modifying to Frederic, who returned 
to Berlin; but he did not long remain inactive 
in his capital : e lie marched an army of seventy 
thousand men into Silesia, which was also about 
to be entered by prince Charles of Lorraine, and 
the duke of Saxe-Weissenfels, atrthe head of 
eighty thousand. The Austrian •general in- 
teitded to penetrate into Silesia through the nar- 
row passes of tfte mountains; and the king of 
Prussia designed to suffer them to inarch through 
those nvithout' disturbance, ami then at- 

tack them suddenly and unexpectedly. Ac- 
cordingly! the Austrian troops had n o ^ jy 
sooner arrived in*the plAins near Ilohen 
Friedberg, than they were engaged by 
the whole liiussian army in order of battle. The 
contest was extremely, dreadful and sanguinary. 
JVever did the fire of the Prussian infantry cease 
for a moment, till nine o’clock in the moruishg, 
wreathe action 'had continued near seven hours* 
and when the whole combined army of Aus- 
trians aud Saltops were entirely defeated, and 
ohJiged to retreat through the passes of the 
mountains from which they ha4 issued. Prince 
Charles and the duke of £axe-Wcissenfel&»| 
conducted, their retreat in*an able aud ski|- i 
ful manner; but the victory obtained by thod 
Prussia u monarch was great Msd indisputable*. I 
Frederic's fsahaviour on tJ^trjSay of this ma*| 
Hiorable engagement was entitled) to the high ea4f 
. . i. comment 
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eommendafioH% The situation of hig affairs^ re- 
lative to his forces, as well as to thosf*of 
the enemy, s^pmed to demand a decisiWigctiOn. 
In order, therefcre, to Bring matters to this issue, 
he had pretended to be afraid of the superiority 
of the coinbineeFarmy, and had caused a report 
to be circulated that he should wait for thSm in 
another place* In conformity to these affected 
appearances, Jflkdiad evacuated tl^e mountains of 
bpper .Silesia aj||d the country of Glatz, and re- 
mained closely -covered in his camp. Prince 
Charles was deceived by these measures, and de- 
scended intiJ the plain, and the event proved the 
wjsdom of the plan. In this battle, Frederic 
displaced the greatest bravery' aud military sfcill ; 
and, having-driven his enemies oTit qf Silesia, he 
entered the kingdom of Bohemia. 

But though the Austrians and Saxons had 
been completely defeated, they were still in 
considerable force, an^ made a forcdll march in 
order to surprize and attack -the king of Prussia 
in his ramp near the village of Sohr.- frede- 
ric, having received some intimation of the 
design of prince Chari*, intended to change 
the position of his camp : ’but in the morning 
of the day, on which the army was -to iwve de- 
camped, the troops of the enerfiy were seen ad- 
vancing in several columns. The right wing of 
the Prussians was first engaged Und succeeded 
in driving the left of the Austrians from an emi- 
nence which they occupied. The front of the 
two armies insensibly engaged ; and^though the 
Austrians wire advantageously -posted, and 
fought with gqpat bravery and resolution, they 
Were finally dMieated ; and the victory was com- 
plete^ on theMaPtd the Prussians* The Aus- 
trians were oMkred to retreat two leagues from 
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the field of battle ; five thousand (ff them were 
killed and w ounded; and two tho^Jpnd rnade pri 
•oners ; and the Prussians' took many standards 
and twenty pieces of ca'hnnn. ^Having regii- 
late3 the winter quarters of histmpps, Frederir 
returned to Berlin, and left the (^tjmiafid of the 
army tu field-rnareschal prince LWtkold. 

Being informed that the eqwiy did ‘not 
intend to cantor) their troops dur^fc 1 the wintrr, 
the king returned into SilesiaJpind, entering 
Saxony, attacked and defeated aoindy of forces 
near the village ol'Hennersdorff. 1 The Austrian 
army, without coming to a g^nerfl engage- 
ment, retreated before the Prussians into Bo- 
hemia. Jn the, mean time, another detach- 
ment of Prussiaif forces, under the command of 
the prince of Anhalt Dessau, made themselves 
masters of thStitv of Leipsie ;■ and, attacking 
the combined Austrian and Sa»on army near 
lveiseldorif,' obtained ‘a decisive and complete 
victofy. The kinipof Prus-sia himself, with the 
trpops ^itli which he had drived the Austrians 
into Bohemia,- arrived in the neighbourhood »f 
Ke.sselthylli two days ‘after this engagement. 
He imnaediately proceeded to the city of Dres- 
den, whtqti be summoned to surrender. Before 
the arrival of VrWeric, the king of Poland, 
•lector of Saxony, had withdrawn from his ca- 
jy pital, aifd retired to Prague. Dresden 
1745 ' surrendered by capitulation ;«nd a treaty 
' «l pence was conrlSded between the 
kings of Prussia and Poland, in vrhiph the court 
Vienna w as comprehended. Afr#r theppact 
of Dresden,*; the Prussiah trfmgtf evacuated 
Saxony, and .Frederic returned d&ediatdly to 
Berlin, wherj|he was receit liljPjMfiii subject* 
with fond vxlamatiuns. 


After 
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After the king’s return to his capital, he found 
himself at leisure to attend to civil regulations 
in his dominions, and to the 'promotion of com- 
merce, literature, sciences, and the arts. He 
also endeavoured to l'ntroduce a great reform 
into the courts of justice, and in the forms and 
expence of legal proceedings. For this pur- 
pose, he wrote and published '■ The FredeFician 
Code ; or, a Body of Law for the dominions of 
the king of Prussia, founded on ^easOn and the 
constitutions of the country.” Soon after his 
accession to the throne, Frederic had printed 
his “ Anti-Machiavel,” in refutation of the doc- 
trines of Ivftchiavel^ though our readers must 
have seen, 'that the principles of the king of 
Prussia were n<#t always at vawance with those 
A D JlK' Havmg.been atten- 

tiv^B the history of his owg family, and 
his mvn country, he was induced, from 
a desire of obtaifikg accurate information on the 
subject, to con^Bfe hij “ Memoirs or&he house 
of Brandenburg,” which weft dedicated to the- 
prince-royal of Prussia- In this dedication, 
Frederic says, “ I have treated the^ubject with; 
“ freedom and impartiality ^ so as to exhibit the- 
" princes of your house in real colours. The 
" same pen, which has drawjmhe civil and mi- 
“ Jitar.y virtues of the great elector, has glanced 
" at the fAles of the first king of Prussia, and 
" those pafctons, which, in thworder of P#ovi- 
“ dence, contributed afterwards to raise this 
house to its predbnt pitch of grandeur. I 
“■ have divested myself of all manner of pre- 
n jttdice, and considered princes, kings, rela- 
* tions, only as. ordinary men . Far from being 
" biassed by the weight of power, or from ido- 
" lizing my aaewtors, I have freely condemned 

“ their 
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“ their vices, because vice should find no pa- 
“ tronage on the throne. I have praised virtue 
“ wherever 1 hate found It, but at the same 
‘ time have guarded against that enthusiasm 
'• which it naturally inspires; to the end that 
" nothing but truth, in her plain and native 
“ dress, should reign throughout this history.” 
Thes€ memoirs contain much curious and_ va- 
luable information, and are written wit h per- 
spicuity, spirit- and vivacity; but misrepresen- 
tations occasionally occur, and there are soma 
very exceptionable passages. 

It w as about this time also that the king of 
Prussia wrote his “ Poem on the Aft of War,” 
in six books, which is his largest poetical pro- 
duction. This work contains iftany sound and 
important principles of the niilitacMml, and is 
adorned with the graces of poeflB But it- 
seems a circdtnstance jjjmewhat Curious and 
singular, that in a poem o^Bhis subject, in 
which he !1, has celetiratpd Hl^nauy ancient 
and ‘modern gent?rals, and in which he has 
repeatedly bestowed very high encomiums on 
prince Eugene, and even mentioned the 
battle of Blenheim, hi' should, with the most 
extreme caution, have avoided making the least 
mention of oar iJlustriou3 countryman, John 
duke of Marlborough. “ It is not_to be sup 1 , 
“ posed,” sarcastically observes th» Monthly 
Review, " that, this silence, withflPespect to 

Marlborough, proceeded from invidious mo- 
" fives; we rather think tlfiit his Prussian ma- 
” jesty considered him as a general who under- 
“ stood only part of his profession, having never 

given any proof of his skill in conducting a 
" retreat.” 

The numerous army which the king of Prus- 
sia- 
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*ia maintained, the indefatigable diligence with 
whiclt he exercised his troops, his enterprizing 
spirit, anvi the manner in which he had wrested 
Silesia from the house of Austria, naturally ex. 
cited the jealousy and apprehension ot the 
neighbouring states. Even the most potpnt 
princes thought it necessary to guard againV his 
designs; whilst those of interior power could 
not consider themselves as safe near such a nio- 
j-j narch. Accordingly the cnurts of Rus- 
sia and Vienna concluded a treaty of de- 
fensive alliance, to which the elector of 
Saxony was invited to accede. In this treaty 
were several private articles, which were parti- 
CLiiarlv intended against the king of Prussia, 
who had also formed an alliance sjith the king 
of England. To the convention concluded at 
Pfctersburgh the French court acceded- 

Frederic, who was notjunai quainted with the 
confederacy which had heeM former^ against 
him, in case of his giving rise to a new war, de- 
manded of the empress-queen the intention of 
those arinaniertts and warlike preparations, 
which were making in her dominions,* and whe- 
ther they did not concern Him. But receiving 
what he considered an equivocal answer to this 
demand, he determined immeilijitely to com 
tnence hostilities; and thereby involved himself 
in a long and most hazardous war, jp the course 
of which he acquired a high degrwe of militafv 
fame, but whirh occasioned a great ellusiun of 
hnmanblood, and was jffoductive of much cala- 
mity ui the Prussian dominions, as well as to 
the neighbouring countries. 

After various turns of fortune, the situation 
i«f Frederic became so extremely critical, and 
fe enemies so numerous and formidable, that 

t h. 
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he resolved at all events to hazard an engage* 
meat with the main army of the Austrians; 
though they were' so much superior in number, 
and so strongly encamped, that an attempt of 
this nature seemed highly dangerous and im- 
prudent. He informed his troops that he wag 
about to lead them to a most arduous and des- 
perate undertaking; that his affairs required it, 
and that he was determined to conquer, or die 
in the engagement. They replied, with ardour 
and enthusiasm, that they would conquer or ■ 
die with him. The' Prussians commenced the 
battle with the most desperate animosity ; but 
were repulsed wdth great I03S, Ad length, after 
mqny unsuccessful attempts, they'succeeded in 
throwing the Austrians into disorder, and the 
defeat of the enemy was facilitated by marcs- 
chal Dauu Receiving, so dangerous a wound intha 
thigh, that lie was obliged to be carried off the 
field of battle. This engagement, which was 
dipioaiinkted the battle of Torgau, was long and 
ably fcontested.® The king, as usual, exposed 
his person in the most dangerous parts of the 
action, and' was slightly wounded upon the breast 
by a musket-ball. •> 

Though the kinjg of Prussia, during the long 
and sanguinary, war in which he was engaged, 
had px^rbited 'the greatest courage and military 
skill, -obtained the most splendid victories, and' 
made exertions so extraordinary that they seem- 
ed almost miraculous, he became sensible that 
tire longer hostilities edtatinued the more hi* 
difficulties increased. His army was not com- 
posed of the same troops as those with which 
he commenced hostilities : he had lost vast 
numbers of -his men, not only in action but by 
diseases, by the rigour of the seasons, and by 

perpetual 
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perpetual hardships and fatigues. He was, 
^ j-j therefore, induced, during the course of 
the present year, to actschiefly on the de- 
fensive. The Austrians took Schweid- 
nitz by a coup de maiif. Colberg also .fell into 
the hands of the Russians ; and the garrison, 
who had defended the town with great bravery, 
were made prisoners of war. “ 

But an event took place which was highly 
favourable to the affairs of the kiijg of Prussia. 
This was the death of the empress of Russia, 
who was succeeded by her’ nephew, Peter III. 
This prince professed the highest admiration for 
the great qualities of Frederic* and expressed 
the strongest*desire that a general peace mii'ht 
immediately taka place. Accordingly a sus- 
pension of hostilities was concluded between thp 
emperor of Russiaaujd the king of Prussia; and 
the new czar agreed to ^oiu his troops to those 
of Frederic, in order to act against those powers 
who were enemies to the ’Prussian %ionarch. 
But before these forces could be of any service 
to the king tif Prussia, Peter III. was de- 
posed, and Catharine II. his successor, declared 
that though she was resMved to observe in- 
violably the peace which Rad been concluded 
during the preceding reign, she had thought 
proper to withdraw her troopS from Silesia, 
Prussia, and Pomerania. Before, however, the 
Russians quitted his army, Frederk Attacked and 
defeated the Austrians, and gained rvery im- 
portant victory, Prin*e Henry also, the king’s 
brother, who had for a long time acted on the 
defensive, at length .manoeuvred with so much 
skill that the Austrian commander suffered hua- 
jself to be drawn into a situation, where he was 
attacked bv tffe Prussian general, near Frey- 
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"berg, and totally defeated. In this action' the 
Prussians took five thousand prisoners, and thir- 
ty pieces of cannbn. 

This victory tended to facilitate a ^ jj 
peace, which was concluded between the 
empress-queen and the king of Prussia, 
at the castle of Ilubertsburg, near Dresden. 
The king of Poland also signed a treaty ofpacifl- 
cation with the Prussian monarch; and that, 
unfortunate -prince was again restored to his 
-electoral dominions. Put he received no indem- 
nification for the usurpation of his territories, 
or for the numerous dreprcdalions, and sets of 
violence, injustice, and cruelty, Which had been 
committed upon his subjects. The empress- 
queen anti tire king of Pru&ia renounced all 
claims oc each other's dominions or terri- 
tories. U(> 

Thus terminated vahat has been called the 
seven year's war, between the Prussian monarch, 
apd the^reat and’powerful princes, with whom 
he had engaged in hostilities. It was one of 
the most sanguinary contests, “by which the 
world ha£ been desolated; and in which the 
exertions and opposition of Frederic against 
such a confederacy of potentates, and such nu- 
merous wmie^'vas a just subject of universal 
astonishment and applause. Put the military 
fame lie thereby acquired was a trifling com- 
pensation to his subjects, for the evils and cala- 
mities they had suffered, and for the great 
effusion of human hlootl, which had been pro- 
duced by his ambition, and by that jealousy 
which his numerous standing army, and his con- 
duct towards his neighbours, had naturally and 
universally inspired. Peace beiDg now com- 
-plelelv established, Frederic returned to. hit 

; capital. 
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capita], from which he had been absent mure 
than six years. 

The king of Prussia, for sonic time subsequent 
to this period, cultivated the arts of peace, 
without neglecting at the same time those of 
jj war. He concurred in exerting his in- 
tcre.st to promote the election of count 
Stanislaus Po nut tow ski to the throife of 
Poland, in the room of Augustus III, who died 
soon after his restoration to his electoral domi- 
A jj nions. Frederic received a visit from the 
jjtjiy emperor of German V, at Neiss at Silesia ; 

w'berethey treated each^other in a cordial 
and friendly •manner, spent t»o nights and a 
day together, and had more than one private 
interview. They parted with.'th^ strongest pro- 
fessions of mutual regard, esteem, iudgunfidence. 
They dined togethegln company with some ge- 
neral officers, among wfyom was Dtiudohn, wln» 
had greatfv distinguished himself against the 
king of . Prussia ■ u the latdw ar, an# who w a* 
going to place himself at the fewer end of ilia 
table ; but Frederic cried out, " I must beg, 
" general Lauriohn, that you will*do me the 
" favour to come and sit»bv me. I am much 
" better pleased to have yoi on my, side, than 
“ opposite to me." The king; of Prus ia, the 
vear follow ing, paid a visit to the emperor, in 
tis turn, at Neustadt in Moravia. * 

On the tw enty-ninth of ScptninTmr, a ^ 
body of Prussian troops made a sutftfen j-- 0 ’ 

■ eruption info the territories of Dantzick, 
where they surprized several of the out-posts, 
seized the cannon, and made the men prisoners. 
Being afterwards reinforced to the number of 
five thousand, they encamped about four miles, 
from the city, where they continued for some 
Qo2 waeks. 
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weeks, but observed the greatest discipline and 
regularity. The pretence for this invasion ; was, 
that the magistrates had forbidden the Prussian 
officers to levy men within their free city ; and 
that the post-inaster had refused to pass without 
examination some casks of silver, which came for 
the Prussian resident. It was remarked that 
the ‘complaint founded' on the last of these 
clauses was the more groundless, as the ’post- 
office did nofj.belong to the magistrates, hut to 
the king of Poland. The inhabitants of Dant- 
zick, having secured their gates, applied to all 
tfte foreign rninislCrs, and solicited the protec- 
tion or^intercession of their respective courts. 
Bu{ no effectual interposition beihg made in 
their behalf,'th» city w'as obligtsi to pay seventy- 
five thousand ducats, subscribe to certain condi- 
tions, and jUiake a submission to his Prussian 
majesty. ' t 

Frederic now appeared so much determined 
to jncreasfe the pupulaticm' of his dominions that 
he adopted very Extraordinary methods for that 
* jj purpose. " His troops entered into Great 
Poland, and carried off from that pro- 
vince, and thd - neighbourhood, upwards 
of twelve thousand families. He also published 
(ha edict, commanding every person,' under the 
sevfefebt pefflfjes , t0 take in payment for forage, 

E revisions, icO^n, and horses, the money offered 
y his tfuomt and commissaries. This money 
was eithe^Mlvef, bearing the impression of Po- 
land,, and worth exactly ofle -third of its nominal 
value ; or ducats, struck in imitation of those of 
the XHttch, but seventeen per cent, inferior to 
the real ducats of Holland. With this base and 
adulterated coin, he bought up com and forage 
sufficient for supplying his army two years, and 

stocked 
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stocked magazines in the country, to which the 
inhabitants were obliged to go and re-purchase, 
3 t an advanced price, and with good money, 
what they had before said. By this honest and 
masterly manteuvre, it is said that th,e king of 
Prussia gained atlciust seven millions of dollars 1 
. Besides these flagrant and uujuslifiable actions, 
of which Frederic was at this time guilty, he 
had also a great share, and is said to have been 
the prime mover, in the partition of Poland. 
Seldom has there appeared in the history of 
mankind a greater act of injustice, oppression, 
and tyranny. With respectVo the king of 
Prussia, the .partition was a measure perfectly 
suitable to the hyourite object vf hi.4 ambition, 
the aggrandizement of his dominitfns^ and whert 
this was the point iif*view, justice and injustice 
were with him matters of little or nS considera- 
tion. Jt has been asserted by count Iiertzberg, 
that of these claims, that of "the kjnga»f Prussia 
was best founded. OT threw such claims,’ it 
may be difficult to detenniue w'hich was 
the most iniquitous. Certain, k is, tiiat 
none of the claims had tlm least foundation in 
justice, truth, or Mason. Tliey originated in 
unprincipled ambition, and were euforccd in a 
manner that ought never to be spoken of but in 
terms of indignation, while the least sedbe of 
virtue or vice shall remain among Hjankind^ 

In the letters patent which Fredwic ^ ^ 
had published, relativwto tbedistricts he j+yq 
had seized in Poland, the cities of Dant- 
zick and Thorn were particU&rly excepted from, 
his claims. But the territories of the former 
w ere soon after seized, uuder pretence ot their 
having formerly constituted a part of Polish 
Prussia. Upon the same pretext, he occupied 
On} the 
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the little island of Holm, two peninsulas that 
Tun into the harbour, the suburbs called Scheid- 
litz and Scharpau. and the district of Nekring. 
By these and other seizures, he effectually com- 
manded the city, and became master of all the 
heights around it, and of its gates, works, and 
faurbdhr. Being possessed also of the sea-coast, 
he erected a custom-house, and imposed insup- 
portable dutie^.on all goods, whether exports or 
imports. The masters and owners of vessels 
having refused to p4y this arbitrary tribute, 
thirty-five of their ships were; stopped at once. 
The foreign ministers and consulsr applied for 
redress/ but in vain. All business and com- 
merce were at a stand, till the merchants com- 
plied with the demands made upon them, which 
however unjust, they had n‘u power to oppose. 
The English, tv ho had always enjoyed great pri- 
vileges at Dantzick, had these privileges repeat- 
edly confirmed to thfem fyy treaty, experienced 
on this occasion ^reat violence and injustice 
from the king of Prussia. His*tonduct with 
respect to that city was afterwards highly unjust 
and tyrannical. c 

Thorn also was freated by Frederic in a 
manner similar to Jhatof.Dantzick. He imposed 
a variety of new and arbitrary regulations on 
the inhabitants of the usurped provinces ; and 
the JLews were 0 obliged, by the severe treatment 
they exptWnced, to quit the districts that had 
been seized by the PrusslEfas and the Austrians, 
and’ to retire into the provinces possessed by the 
Russians. To the Jesuits, in other parts of his 
flftminions, the king was at this period more 
favourable ; and though the pbpe had abolished 
the order, he afforded them an asylum ib the 
Prussian territories. 
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jj The death of Maximilian Joseph, eiec- 
tor of Bavaria, gave rise to a new contest 
between the Prussian .monarch ami the 
court of Vienna. In Mm was extinguished the 
Ludovician line of Bavaria, which bad posses- 
sed that duchy for nearly five hundred years. 
■He was succeeded, both in that dignity and in 
his dominions at large, by his general heir, 
Charles Theodore, the elector yalatine of the 
Ilhine, This prince W'as in the forty-fourth 
year of his age, and havirfg no issue, the large 
possessions of the, double electorate, with the 
dignity appertaining, were in fhe expectation of 
the duke of Deuxponts, who was the nearest re- 
lation on the marie side. 

Scarcely had Charles Thendofe arrived in his 
new capital of Munich, before the Austrian 
troops, who had evidently been stationed on the 
frontiers forthat purpose, and had only waited for 
an account of the late electftr’s death*? poured on 
all sides into Lower Bavaria? Another strong 
body also advanced on the side of Egru to the 
Upper Palatinate, where the regency pleaded 
in vain the laws of the^mpire, and the rights 
of sovereignty, against thd entrance of foreign 
troops. The claim of the eippress queen to a 
great part of the electorate of Bavaria was 
founded on obsolete titles of more than three 
hundred years standing, and *v?hich appoar to 
have been very ill-grounded* Btft, however 
defective the AustriaJt claim might be in reason 
or justice, it was supported by an army of sixty 
thousand men, ' The new electof, therefore, 
incapable of opposing so great a force, and un- 
willing to engage in a war on the decline of life, 
concluded,.*! treaty with the court of Vienna, 
by which. In order to keep part of his posses- 
sions 
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sions in Bavaria, he gave up more than half ef 
them. Tliis arrangement naturally gave great 
umbrage to the duke of Deuxponts, who for- 
mally protested against ,the convention, and 
called upon the several princes and states that 
compose the diet of the empire, both in their 
original character, and as guarantees of the 
treaty of Westphalia, to interfere in the preser- 
vation of his just rights. 

The king tif t-Prussia thought proper to enter 
into the contest; and,as he had now no common 
interest to tolerate acts of injustice in favour of 
the house of Austria, he undertook the support 
of the duke of Deuxponts, and the. defence of 
the rights.of' the Germanic budy a Various pub- 
lic acts and memorials were published on Ibis 
occasion, byfhc empress-qu_en and the king of 
Ernssia; and several efforts were made to effect 
an amicable accommodation. Hut the court of 
Vienna behaved with great haughtiness, and 
thes* efforts were gnsucc&sful. 

The emperor commanded the Austrian army 
in person ; ^jul when Frederic quitted Berlin, 
he sent the following q£te to one of his princi- 
pal ministers: " Yuu will iind money enough 
iu the treasury for the public suppbus. 1 trust 
" in God that 1 shall soon return, as I am only 
“ going on a short excursion, to teach a young 
“ gentleman hes military exercise.’' The cam- 

f iaiglT, hojseyer',’ was extended to a greater 
ength than the king expqgted ; for though the 
emperor had not .Had much experienecin the art 
of war, he was assisted by general Lauduhn, anj 
other able cd&cer*. Both armies were very nu- 
merate am* formidable. 

The Prussian monarch passed through Silesia, 
and haviug penetrated the mountains ef Bohe- 
mia, 
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mta, seized the city, castle, and magazines of 
Nachod, where he fixed his head-quarters, and 
waited the arrival of his he«vy artillery and 
stores. The emperor, in themepi time, had taken 
an advantageous post St Koningsgratz, where 
his forces were very strongly encamped. These 
great armies made several movements ; but no 
bction of consequence took place. A treaty of 
j-j peace was at length concluded at Teschcn, 

' by which the court of Vieyna renounced 
all its pretensions to Bavaria, excepting 
only the district of Burgh%usen, for which it 
-■agreed to pay six jnillions of £orins to the elec- 
tar of Saxony. The late cortVention <dso was 
totally annulled, and satisfaction was to be u^ada 
to the duke of Bsuxponts. . 

The Prussian minister at the Hague ^ ^ 
■presented a memory to th£ Sfates-gene- ' 
ral, in which it was requested, In the " ““ 
name of his Prussian majesty, that they would, 
take such measures ‘a3 flight efl'ectuflly puj an, 
end to the persecutions that if ere then carried 
on against the^tadtholder, and that they would 
maintain him in the enjoyment of those prero- 
gatives, which, it was said; were the rightful at 
tributes of his person and faifiily 

The emjferor formed a scheqw to pre- ^ ^ 
vail on the elector palatine, by’ the offer 
of a crown, to agree to an exchangg of the 
duchy of Bavaria for the Austria^ Netherhmds 
which were to be constituted a kiiTgflom under 
the revived denominStion. of Austrasia. But 
this project, to which the elector palatine seemed 
inclined to agree, was strongly opposed by the 
king of Prussia, who entirely prevented it, by 
proposing what is called the Germanic union, 
by which many of the electors, and most consi- 
derable 
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deralile princes of the empiie, agreed to-«flitr, 
in order to preserve inviolate, the present sys- 
tem and constitution of Germany. 

Frederic had now attained to the age. ^ 
of seventy-four years, and was, in full ' 
possession j?i those uncommon powers of 
understanding, by which he had been always 
distinguished. His body, however, was not- 
equally vigorous with his mind. In general he 
had enjoyed good health, though he had several 
times been afflffcted with the gout ; but the dis- 
orders of his body nUw begat}. to increase, and 
he was extremely dropsical, without being sen- 
sible that he wa.*- afflicted with tl^at disorder. 
But He tontinued to apply himself to the public 
business svfilh ^ii$ usual care »and assiduity. 
Count Hertzbrf^- informs us, that “ he employ - 
“ ed the same indefatigabl^attention to the in- 
tt=ternal government of his kingdom, and to the 
“ management of his affairs, during the last 
"seven months of his life, as he had done fop- 
" mbrly, and with the lime success, notwith- 
" standing the painful malady, with which he 
“ was all thp.t time afflicted.” — " Notwithstand- 
" ing his desperate situation, he did not remit for 
" a moment his practice of reading all the dis- 
" patches of bis fpreign ministers, or of dictating, 
" every morning 1 ,’ from four tiff seven, the ao^jt 
" *werl that were to he sent immediately t* 
" thqge dispat?hps, and maintaining a regular 
" correspundeftce with the ministers, of his ca- 
'' binet, and those for foreign affairs, on all great 
" political concerns. His usual course oi life 
" was invariably continued till the fifteenth of 
“ August, on which tlay he dictated and signed 
"his dispatches, in a manner that would nave 
" done honour to a minister the moot conversant 

" in 
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- in fhe routine of business. It was not till the 
" sixteenth of August that lie ceased to dis- 
“ charge the great function* of a king, and of a 
" minister of state, on whicluiTay he was depriv- 
"" ed nearly of sense ; *and on the moruingsgfi^ie 
"seventeenth he exhaled his mighty soulpjffiy 
“ presence, and in that oftne respectable physi> 
" cian,Dr Selle, without any convulsive motion." 

Thus died, in the sevdhty-fifth year of his 
age, and the forty-seventh of hi^ reign, Frederic 
ii. deservedly surnamed the Great. He was in 
his person b^lov ahe .middle stature ; but his 
limbs were wedi formed, tyid he possessed a 
healthful and vigorous constitution. Jlis intel- 
lectual powers were very great ; ^nd wly;n we 
consider his situation, and the' Lttle cdte that had 
been taken of hiseducation, we« must acknow- 
ledge that his literary acquisitions were consi- 
derable. He had niu^h general knowledg^if 
(h e sciences, and was well conversant with 
French writers on pijjite literature* He is,4jow- 
«ver, said to have been vdfy imperfectly ac- 
sjuainted with the Latin language ; and he de- 
rived his knowledge of the great authors of an- 
tiquity, both Greek antWfoman, chiefly through 
•the medium of French translations. His cha- 
racter and conduct were ext^pmelv various, and 
••t different times appeared m different points 
Of view'. His predominant passion was the love 
glory, whitih led him to»vqnimit these' ac- 
tions that would extend his faine*afld excite the 
attention of tnankiifll, rather than those which 
were dictated by virtue and humanity. He wished 
to-unite in bis own person the i%putaiion of <j 
great king, a v ise legislator, an illustrious herej 
• aa accomplished general, a fine poet, and an tsit- 
-lightened philosopher. But, though he loved 

. . fttini 





lame more than virtue, and was more solicitous 
to extend his reputation, and to enlarge hi3 do- 
minions and his power, than to regulate his con- 
duct by the principles of justice and humanity, 
hjt*l yas desirous of the praise of virtue, even 
vjjppi his actions were distinctly adverse to its 
clearest dictates. 

Active, enterprising, indefatigable, and in- 
Vepid, he continually alarmed his neighbours; 
nod their apprehensions were increased by lya 
appearing scaritely to scruple any means, which 
Alight etl'ect his purpose. Oh the conduct of 
his allairs, he exhibited the must unremitting vi- 
gilance, the'toDst unwearied industry, and the 
keenest Sagacity in seizing those decisive m(£ 
m«n& which seemed favourable for promoting 
his views and ddirfgns. He always displayed the 
highest degree of courage, astonishing presence 
Gftpind, atuPlhe greatest magnanimity, at pe- 
rldt^-atwl in situations of uncommon difficulty 
Ondjlungeris There were no difficulties, no ft- 
tigudb, no dangers/’ sufficient to deter him from 
the prosecution of those schemes, ®to which he 
was prompted by ambition and the love of fame. 
He was, perhaps, tlie most laborious and indefa- 
tigable prince that ewr existed, with respect to 
the attention he paid to the army, the govern- 
ment, and the general concerns of his kingdom. 
Jtvpry department of adnun&iatian was under 
.his own immflftate inspection ; and the most 
gumifepettkafers pfanfional domestic politer did 

» escape his ohserv«(jnn.« And though many 
ft and blemishes appear in his character, 
ptshapono cyber prince in the world devoted so 
•VHRfeof his time and attention, as Frederic did 
daaing the last twenty years of his life, in pro- 
moting the hafpioea of -km solye*^. nod the 
„ ; 1 general 
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general prosperity of bis dominions, **) fertswas 
consistent witbbis mode of government, and with 
the mai ntenahc^of his own power nud aothority . 

In judging of the charade# of Frederic, we 
ought to consider that he was born heir to a des- 
potic monarchy, and trained np from nil infancy 
in military and arbitrary ideas. It seems,.how- 
ever, highly' -probable, that with his taste for li- 
teratufe, and his distinguished talents, he would 
| have beemgjietter mam and a letter kirtg, bad 
f'he not eaily imbibed the ^tcrnieions scepticism, 
of Voltaire. In the fprmer part of his life, ha - 
wrote against the principles otfYWacbiavet, and, 
agyerthele^ adopted much Maqtotvalian pov 
iS^gwSad hlh conduct not Hnfi^tfuenyy ft appeared 
h^eraore chaActerized byhfraft and sabtihyj 
than by generositjL and trfc dignity of mind. 
His treatment of baron Trynd, aiyf of the ihfc-' 1 
bitaots of Saxony, with other instances wh 
might bfementiooed, affbrtl ample proof ldml 
-could occasionally bq,guiky % ef grtai andjJh,. 
grant acts of cracky. - . J 

If we constSer him as a general; we Aafl f 
that his talents were of the very Ifigb^tsfiL 
The rapidity of his mai^het, his ifciwiistfe jjk 
of encampment, the dextenty of hisrasnmeovfbk^ 
the fertility of his expedients, his extensile 
knowledge of military science’ and the prompti- 
tude with which he avmled V;m|ptf, even in the 
heat of actios, of every circuffis^gce thatrcotiM 
contribute to his advantage, all conspired tp 
render him etnioenfly distinguished. In i 
instances, be was chargeable with rashness; 
it was when he had spine -great shditn] 
object in view for the promotion of bfs I 
designs^ add in sndi cases; be sacrificed" ttfc ; 
, lives of to. men with a rondinmrthat reflettrft 
Y Voi„ XXII. Pp 





honour cm his character. It seems probable that, 
had not France and Russia combined against him, 
he would have totally crushed the house of Aus- 
tria, and overturned the whole Germanic system. 

Though naturally and generally parsimonious; 
he sometimes displayed magnificence and libe- 
rality. To his domestics he was also kind, if 
they properly discharged the duties of their sta- 
tions; and he niaiiifested great attachment to 
•one of his generals, an,d others, whom he con- 
sidered as ileserviug i»is friendship and esteem. 
Fond of music in hw youth, the love ofit accompa- 
nied him through dife ; and, except when thecir- 
cumstappes of war, or other affairs of importance, 
rendered it impracticable, he attended his con- 
certs will? almost as much unifohnity and exact- 
ness, as his military reviews.. Even in the camp, 
he had the shiest of his performers ; and, during 
ms most active-aad busy-campaigns, he devoted 
some portion of his time to music and the pur- 
suits of literature. Notwithstanding the many 
faults and hlemishes in his character, be was 


undoubtedly a great king, and possessed of very 
splendid talents ; and certainly one of the most 
distinguished and extraordinary princes, of 
whom the records of history have preserved any 
'memorial. a 

, jj Frederifc William IL nephew of the 
‘^ate monarch, ascended the throne at the 
o age of fSrty-two. This prince, who had 
been too r£u<3rdepcea»$a by the severity of his 
uncle, no sooner obtapaed4he sovereignty than 
he thought only of enjoy ing, with transport, all 
Che pleasurya which had betas forbidden him. 
It was believed that his reign would he as glo- 
mus as that of Frederic ilL and he rendered 
fltme mild and pratnnWe, iits first employ-: 
I!* „ f ’9 ‘ menh 
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mentis were the reformation of abuses, acts of 
justice, and favours conferred with discernment. 
He travelled avfr several provinces, confirmed 
or restored privileges, libendly bestowed suc- 
cours, diminished taxes, and* flattered the na- 
tional vanity by manifesting his taste for Ger- 
man literature. He discovered the loadable in- 
tention of rendering justice more impartial, more 
expeditious, and less expensive. The sameprin- 
, ciple of order, mildnejj^ and wplity, induced 
'’him to publish two edicts jjor the liberty of the 
press, and that af the conscienc*; but his intention 
on these points was too adverse to passion and 
prejudice to*be successful j and lhe"twj> docu- 
ments were'adapted to a construction directly 
contrary to the #nd which the bjpg edfemed do*- 
sirous of Attaining, win a woroj ill his intent 
lions, and the whole of bp conduce at the com- 
mencement of his reigik, were iriild, wise, aiflt 
beneficent. But, alas ! a total abandonment, a - 
e Inn up fill carelessness^ ;yid an unbounded weak- 
ness, obscenity in pleasures, intrigue in council, 
prodigality in expences, blindness in choice, the 
most superstitious credulity, the moat puerile 
vanity, joined to the mdfct evident incapacity, 
soon assumed the place of that activity, justice 
and wisdom, which, in the first ebullition of fer- 
vour, the new monarch had be ell induced to dis- 
play. The zeal of Frederic William corned al- 
most as fast as the body of his illusions predeces- 
sor ; and it was not long^efore Pru&itT perceived 
the immense void, left by#this immortal shade. 

Frederic William took an active part * jy 
'the affairs of Holland ; apd whanbfs %5ter, 
the princess of Orange, w«s mopped on 
her journey to the Hague, he threatened the 
: United States with war, and ordered twenty 
p p 2 thousanc 
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thousand men to march into Westphalia, undeT 
the command of the duke of Brunswick. That 
general, sensible that the celerity of his expe- 
dition would entire its success, and that the 
more boldness hi displSyed the less opposition 
he had to txpect from the weakness of his ene- 
mies, advanced with rapidity into Holland. The 
first ‘towns that he attacked opened their gates 
at the firstsummonS 1 ; and he entered Utrefiht and 
the Hague without encountering any obstacle. 
Amsterdam alone made a vigorous resistance to" 
the Prussians ; but w&sat length obliged to capi- 
tulate; and, in less thah *wenty days, the 
United Provinces! submitted to <5he Prussian 
arms. ‘The stadtholder recovered 311 the power 
of whiclPhe hed been deprived; and Prussia 
astonished Enrojiebyher influence and authority. 

The Prussian monarch, ftritated by the mis- 
“lilirtunes of ]£(Juis XVI. and alarmed by jacobin 
declamations against thrones, resolved on a war 
with France. He v^as not at first excited to this 
-grand contest b^any interested motives ; but 
generously took up arms in favoufof the French 
king, whose power he wished to restore. Ac- 
^ U cordingly, the <Ji>urt of Berlin having pub- 
1762 a manifesto, in which were stated 

the right^ of the German princes, the 
danger tff the ” propagation of revolutionary 
yrinci^les, hnd the aggression of the Frenth, 
who.Jhad declared w ar against the king of Hun- 
gary antFBtffiemia, Frfederic William marched 
an array of fifty th/msafld men to Coblentz, 
where he was received by the emigrants from 
France as ^-he saviour pf their country. The 
jdnke of Brunswick, who had been appointed 
general of the armies of the coalition, published 
a manifesto, which gave universal disgust iit 

France, 
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France ; and in v^hich, after announcing that he 
name to restore Ute throne and the altar, and to 
destroy anarelw, he declared that he would 
punish as rebels all tlje Frelch that should de- 
fend their cdhntry, render tnem responsible for 
the outrages of the jacobins against their king, put 
the citizens to death, aod pillage all the. towns 
and villages, in case of resistance or disorder. 

Frederic William, encountering no obstacle, 
advanced with rapidi^; and l^ngwy and Ver- 
' dun submitted to the inviylers, But, having ar- 
rived in€hampagn^ the ki^g found himself in 
a sterile country* his army wvitho^^ptovisions, 
fatigued by continual rains, and wasted by a 
contagious'malady, which destroyed or disabled 
nearly twenty thousand men - . ^These considera- 
tions induced the^russian monarch to think of 
retreating ; but ii*seem.*>probable0from the 
racter of Frederic William, andfhe humane and 
exalted mind of the duke of Brunswick,” that the 
hope of saving Loip,XVI_by eAcuating the 
French territories, more than any other mo- 
tive, determined them to sacrifice their glory. 
Accord itfgly, the king commented a retreat, 
which was equally unexpected and disgraceful. 

It would appear that Frederic William, by a 
secret convention with Dumguriez, the French 
general, had engaged to withdraw froig the co- 
alition, and to desist from ho^lities, provided 
the French limited iheif npCTati^ns to tbP. inva- 
sion of the Austrian motherlands, and did not 
penetrate into the enij»ire. Seeing, however, 
that the government of France did not ratify 
this treaty, but pursued its congests in Ger- 
many, the king re united with the coalition, and 
prepared for a second campaign against the 
i’orecs of France. Accordingly, he attacked 
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A. D. and defeated Custine, retook Frankfort, 

1 7 y 3 . and terminated this campaign t>y the re- 
capture of Mentz. ■> 

But Frederic Wiliam, sensible of the ex- 
haustion of his treasury, which the war luid 
ruined, desirous of employing himself without 
interruption in the affairs of Poland, and of re- 
strajning in that country the rival ambition of 
Catharine, and dreading the revolutionary Spirit 
of the French should spread among his troops, he 
entertained thomgjits o^' again seceding from the 
co: lition . Er.giam!$ r howevgr, concluded a treaty 
pf’subsidy with thecking, in order to facilitate to 
him the fneans of acting with vigour, and con- 
form i^bly to' the zeal and interest with which he 
was animated fnr the common cahse. 

yj But ct length the versatility of his clia- 
‘ racter^and the ill suct'ess of the coalition, 
induced'Fvederic-Wiliiam to abandon his 
ally thd emperor, England, by whom lie was 
*ubd^idized, J and even fur- brother-in-laW, the 
prince of Orange. He negociated w ith France 
a suspension of arms; and, at length concluded 
with that republic a treaty of peace, and con- 
tented himself with securing the tranquillity of 
the northern part of the empire, whose limits he 
traced, and w hose.neutiality he guaranteed. 

Aboqt this time, Fredcric-Wiliiam II. disap- 
peared From th^political scene of Europe. Th e 
expenses of the w^ir, t^ie declining state of the 
.king's health, ~his profusion, and his mistresses, 
■had greatly deranged <^ie finances. His infir- 
mities daily increased his indifference to the 
alarms by wf'ilch he was surrounded ; the illu- 
jmnait amused him with deceitful promises, in 
tt&ehope of recovering that health which excess 
fdf pleasure had irrecoverahly destroyed; at. 

length, 
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length the drop 
died on tht^ 17th 
his family, and 1 

The intrigues of this modarch had exposed 
Sweden and'Turkey Ed a ruinous wjir ; his Jttflr. 
teption had destroyed Poland : the first to f ’ 
the coalition against France, he was the f 
abandon it. The Stadtholder might ‘repr 
him with the loss of his power, and BrabagC 
with that of her libe^. His^lefects had-iffcg 
minished the lustre shed his^Dredecessor ©yjgf 
the Prussian arms ; |pd his abortive enterprisfjpjj,! 
and the avidity id his mistresses, h^^Bssipare^' 
the treasures of Frederic the Great. * *; 

On the decease of Frederjc-WiUimn He,.' 
son Frederic-Williain III. aSc^led tne tJVR' 
of Pi ussia ; and, after hisficc«Bion, arre 
those persons who fiTul inclosed on^he weakp|(% 
of the late king to eorich thefoselves. Th* 
justice which he exerrised towards ttem, hi* 
choice of ministers, aiyj ^ae ej^unple #hieh hiepgj 
of a regular life, inspired just confidence in-|i| 
subjects, to wflom these augured a happier reighf. 
-Fie was, however, obliged to exertfche moat us* 
remitting prudence, ainPto observe the atriefftfj 
econondy# in order to rejftir.the faults of $jjf| 
fiither, and to restore toPruss*a her real 
ttance and prosperity. He en3eavonre 
tki ‘restore tranquillity to Europe Ijy his iiiB« 
than to foment its trouble^ by tas^mbition? j 
firmly persisted in a sydfem of neutral 
die pursued from pruflent^t, but wbi 
pc cess or had adopted only from incoi 
No sooner had Buoqaparte invited %: 

Vitli the consular government of* Franco 
he paid the most assiduous court to the 









